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PREFACE 


Far-reaching events took place In the two centuries coveted by 
this volume. The New World of the American continent was 
discovered and settled by European adventure. In the realms of 
speculation and belief, poetry and art, other new worlds were 
opened to the human spirit. Between 1485 and 1688 the English 
peoples began to spread out all over the globe. They confronted 
and defeated the might of Spain. Once the freedom of the seas 
had been won the American colonies sprang into being. Lively 
and assertive communities grew up on the western shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean, which in the course of time were to become the 
United States. England and Scotland adopted the Protestant 
faith. The two kingdoms of the Island became united under a 
Scottish dynasty. A great civil war was fought on abiding issues 
of principle. The country sustained a Republican esperiment 
under the massive personality of Oliver Cromwell. But, at the 
nation’s demand, the royal tradition was revived. At the end of 
this volume the Protestant faith has been secured under a Dutch 
monarch. Parliament is fat advanced on the road to supremacy 
in the afEairs of State, America is fast developing, and a prolonged 
and world-wide struggle with France is close at hand. 
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BOOK IV 


Renaissance and Refotmation 




CHAPTER 1 


The Round World 


W E HAVE now reached the dawn of what is called the 
sixteenth century, which means all the years in the 
hundred years that begin with fifteen. 'The name is 
inevitable in English, but confusing. It covers a period in which 
extraordinary changes affected the whole of Europe. Some had 
been on the move for a long time, but sprang into full operative 
force at this moment. For two hunted years or more the 
Renaissance had been stirring the thought and spirit of Italy, 
and now came forth in the vivid revival of the traditions of 
ancient Greece and Rome, in so far as these did not affect the 
foundations of the Qiristian faith. The Popes had in the mean- 
while become temporal rulers with the lusts and pomps of other 
potentates, yet they claimed to carry with them the spiritual 
power as well. The revenues of the Qiurch were swelled by the 
sale of “Indulgences” to remit Purgatory both for the living and 
the dead. The offices of bishop and cardinal were bought and 
sold, and the common people taxed to the limit of their credulity. 
These and other abuses in the organisation of the" Church were 
widely recognised and much resented, but as yet they went un- 
corrected. At the same time Hterature, philosophy, and art 
flowered under classical inspiration, and die minds of men to 
whom study was open were refreshed and enlarged. These were 
the humanists, who attempted a reconciliation of classical and 
Christian teadnngs, and the foremost of whom was Erasmus of 
Rotterdam. To him is due a considerable part of the credit for 
bringing Renaissance thought to England. Printing enabled 
knowledge and argument to flow through the many religious 
societies which made up the structure of medieval Europe, and 
from about 1450 onwards printing presses formed the core of a 
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4 RENAISSANCE AND REFORMAtlON 

vast evet-gtowing domain. There ware already sixty universities 
in the Western world, from Lisbon to Prague, and in the early 
part of the new century these voluntarily opened up broader 
paths of study and intercourse which rendered their life more 
fertile and informal. In the Middle Ages education had largely 
been confined to tr ainin g the dergy; now it was steadily 
extended, and its purpose became to turn out not only 
priests but lay scholars and well-informed gentlemen. The man 
of many parts and accomplishments became the Renaissance 
ideal. 

This quickening of the human spirit was accompanied by a 
questioning of long-hdd theories. For the first time in the 
course of tiie fifteenth century men began to refer to the pre- 
ceding millennium as the Middle Ages. Though much that was 
medieval survived in their minds^ men felt they were living on 
the brink of a new and modern age. It was an age marked not 
only by splendid achievements in art and architecture, but also 
by the beginnings of a revolution in sdence assodated with the 
name of Copernicus. That the earth moved round the sun, as ‘ 
he condusivdy proved, and Galileo later asserted on a celebrated 
occasion, was a novd idea that was to have profound effects upon 
the human outlook. Hitherto the earth had been thought of as 
the centre of a universe all designed to serve the needs of man. 
Now vast new perspectives were opening. 

The urge to inquire, to debate, and seek new explanations 
spread from the fidd of dassical learning into that of religious 
studies. Greek and even Hebrew texts, as well as Latin, were 
scrutinised afresh. Inevitably this led to the questioning of 
accepted tdigious beliefs. The Renaissance bred the Reforma-/ 
tion. In 1 5 17 at the age of thirty-four, Martin Luther, a German 
priest, denounced the sale of Lidulgences, nailed his theses on 
this and other matters on the door of Wittenberg Castle Church, 
and onbarked on his venturesome intellectual foray with the 
Pope. What began as a protest against Church practices soon 
became a challenge to Church doctrine. In this struggle Luther 
displayed qualities of determination and conviction at the peril of 
the stake which won him his name and fame. He started or gave 
an impulse to a movement which within a decade swamped the 
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Continent, and ptoudly beats the general title of the Reformation. 
It took different forms in different countries, particularly in 
Switzerland under Zwingli and Calvin. The latter’s influence 
spread from Geneva across France to the Netherlands and 
Britain, where it was most strongly felt in Scotland. 

There are many varieties of Luther’s doctrine, but he himself 
adhered rigorously to the principle of “salvation by faith, not 
works”. This meant that to lead a good and uptight life on 
earth, as many pagans had done, was no guarantee of eternal 
bliss. Belief in the Christian revelation was vital. The words of 
Holy Writ and the promptings of individual conscience, not 
Papal authority, were Luther’s guiding lights. He himself 
believed in predestination. Adam sinned in the Garden of Eden 
because Almighty God made him do so. Hence the original sin 
of man. About one-tenth of the human race might escape or 
have escaped consequential eternal damnation in the intervening 
years. All monks and nuns alike were however entitled to con- 
sole themselves by getting married. Luther himself set the 
example by marrying a fugitive nun when he was forty, and lived 
happily ever after. 


The Rdbrmation affected every country in Europe, but none 
more than Germany, Luther’s movement app^ed to the 
nationalism of the German people, who were restive mder the 
exactions of Rome, He gave them a translation of the Bible of 
which they have remained rightly proud. He also gave the Ger- 
man princes the opportunity to help themselves to Church 
property. His teachings in the hands of ^tremists led to a social 
war in Southern Gamany, in which scores of thousands of 
people perished, Luther himself was passionately on the opposite 
side to the masses he had inflamed. Though he had used in the 
coarsest terms the language which roused the mob he did not 
hesitate to turn on them when they responded. He would go to 
all lengths to fight the Pope on doctr in al issues, but the oppressed 
multitude who gave him his strength did not make effective 
appeal to him. He called them “pigs”, and grosser names, and 
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lebuked the “ovedords”, as he described the aristoctacy and 
well-to-do govetning powers, for their slackness in repressing 
the Peasants’ Rebellion. 

Heresies there had always b^, and over the centuries feeling 
against the Church had often run strong in almost every country 
of Europe. But the schism that had begun with Luther was novel 
and formidable. AU the actors in it, fhe enemies and the defen- 
ders of Rome alike, were stiU deeply influenced by medieval 
views. They thought of themselves as restorers of the purer 
ways of ancient times and of the early Church. But the Reforma- 
tion added to the confusion and uncertainty of an age in which 
men and states were tugging unwillingly and unwittingly at the 
anchors that had so long held Europe. AlFter a period of ecclesias- 
tical strife between the Papacy and the Reformation, Protestant- 
ism was established over a great part of the Continent under a 
variety of sects and schools, of which Lutheranism covered the 
larger area. The Church in Rome, strengthened by the heart- 
searching Catholic revival known as the Coimter-Reformation 
and in the more worldly sphere by the activities of the Inquisi- 
tion, proved able to maintain itself through a long series of 
religious wars. The division between the ass^ants and defenders 
of the old order threatened the stability of every state in modern 
Europe and wrecked the unity of some. England and France 
came out of the struggle scarred and shaken but in themselves 
united. A new barrier was created between Ireland and England, 
a new bond of unity forged between England and Scotland. The 
Holy Roman Empire of the German people dissolved into a dust 
of principalities and cities; the Netherlands split into what we 
now know as Holland and Belgium. Dynasties were threatened, 
old loyalties forsworn. By the middle of the century the Calvin- 
ists were the spearhead of the Protestant attack, the Jesuits the 
shield and sword of Catholic defence and counter-attack. Not 
for another hundred years would exhaustion and resignation put 
an end to the revolution that began with Luther. It ended only 
after Central Europe had been wrecked by the Thirty Years War, 
and the Peace of Westphalia in 1648 terminated a struggle whose 
startin g -point had been almost forgotten. It was not until the 
nineteenth century that a greater sense of toleration based upon 
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mutual reverence and respect ruled the souls of men throughout 
the Christian world. 

A well-known Victorian divine and lecturer, Charles Beard, in 
the i88o’s poses some blunt questions. 

Was, then, the Reformation, ficom the intellectual point of view, a 
feilure? Did it break one yoke only to impose another? We are 
obliged to confess that, especially in Germany, it soon parted company 
with free learning ; that it turned its back upon culture, that it lost itseif 
in a maae of arid theological controversy, that it held out no hand of 
welcome to awakening science. . . . Even at a later time it has been 
the divines who have most loudly declared their allegiance to the 
theology of the Reformation who have also looked most askance at 
science, and claimed for their statements an entire independence of 
modem knowledge. I do not know how, on any ordinary theory of 
the Reformation, it is possible to answer the accusations implied in these 
facts. The most learned, the profoundest, the most tolerant of modem 
theologians, would be the most reluctant to accept in their fullness the 
systems of Melanchthon and of Calvin. . . . The feet is, that while the 
services which the Reformers rendered to tmth and liberty by their 
revolt against the imbroken supremacy of medieval Christianity cannot 
be over-estimated, it was impossible for them to settle the questions 
which daey raised. Not merdy did the necessary knowledge fail them, 
but they did not even see the scope of the controversies in whidi they 
were engaged. It was iheir part to open the flood-gates; and the 
stream, in spite of their well-meant efforts to check and confine it, has 
since rushed impetuously on, now destroying old landmarks, now 
fertilising new fields, but always bringing with it life and reficeshment. 
To look at the Reformation by itself, to judge it only by its theological 
and ecclesiastical development, is to pronounce it a Mure; to consider 
it as part of a general movement of European thought, to show its 
essential connection with ripening scholanhip and advancing science, 
to prove its necessary alliance with liberty, to illustrate its slow grovrth 
into toleration, is at once to vindicate its past and to promise it the 
future.^ 


While the forces of Renaissance and Reformation were gather- 
ing strength in Europe the world b^ond was yielding its secrets 

^ The Reformation of the Sixteenth Centtoy, by C. Beatd (1927 edition), pp. 298-299. 
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to Eutopean exploters, traders, and missionaries. From the days 
of the andent Greeks some men had known in theory that the 
world was round and global. Now iu the sixteenth century 
navigations were to prove it so. The story goes back a long way. 
In medieval times travellers from Europe had turned their steps 
to the East, their imaginations fired witik tales of fabulous king- 
doms and wealth lying in regions which had seen the birth of 
man — stories of the realm of Prester John, variously placed 
between Central Asia and the modem Abyssinia, and the later, 
more practical account of the travels of Marco Polo from Venice 
to China. But Asia too was marching against the West. At 
one moment it had seemed as if all Europe would succumb 
to a terrible menace looming up from the East. Heathen Mongol 
hordes from th.e heart of Asia, formidable horsemen armed with 
bows, had rapidly swept over Russia, Poland, Hungary, and in 
1241 inflicted simultaneous crushing defeats upon the Germans 
near Breslau and upon European chivalry near Budapest. Ger- 
many and Austria at least lay at their mercy. Providentially in 
this year the Great Khan died in Mongolia; the Mongol leaders 
hastened back the thousands of miles to Karakorum, their 
capital, to elect his successor, and Western Europe escaped. 

Throughout the Middle Ages there had been unceasing battle 
between Qidstian and infidel on the borders of Eastern and 
Southern Europe. The people of the frontiers lived in constant 
terror, the infidd steadily advanced, and in 145 3 Constantinople 
had been captured by the Ottoman Turks. Dangers of the 
gravest kiud now jarred and threatened the wealth and economy 
of Christian Europe. The destruction of the Byzantine Empire 
and the Turkish occupation of Asia Miaor imperilled the land 
route to the East. The road which had nourished the towns and 
cities of the Mediterranean and founded the fortunes and the 
greatness of the Genoese and the Venetians was barred. The 
turmoil spread eastwards, and though the Turks wanted to 
preserve ^eir trade with Europe for the sake of the tolls they 
levied, commerce and travel became more and more unsafe. 

Italia n geographers and navigators had for some time been 
trying to find a new sea-route to the Orient which would be un- 
hampered by the infidel, but although they had much experience 
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of shipbuilding and navigation from the busy ttalfic of the 
Eastern Mediterranean they lacked the capital resources for the 
hazard of oceanic exploration. Portugal was the first to discover 
a new path. Helped by English Crusaders, she had achieved her 
independence in the twelMi century, gradually expelled the 
Moors from her mainland, and now reached out to the African 
coastline. Prince Henry the Navigator, grandson of John of 
Gaunt, had initiated a number of enterprises. Exploring began 
from Lisbon. All through the later fifteenth century Portuguese 
mariners had been pushing down the west coast of Africa, seek- 
ing for gold and slaves, slowly extending the bounds of the 
known world, tiU, in 1487, Bartholomew Diaz rounded the great 
promontory that marked the end of the African continent. He 
called it “the Cape of Storms”, but the King of Portugal with 
true insight renamed it “the Cape of Good Hope”. The hope 
was justified; in 1498 Vasco da Gama dropped anchor in the 
harbour of Calicut; the sea route was open to the wealth of India 
and the Farther East. 


An event of greater moment for the future of the world was 
meanwhile taking shape in the mind of a Genoese named Chris- 
topher Columbus. Brooding over the dreamlike maps of his 
fellow-countiTmen, he conceived a plan for sailing due west into 
tiie Atlantic beyond the known islands in search of yet another 
route to the East. He married the daughter of a Portuguese 
sailor who had served with the Navigator, and from his father-in- 
law’s papers he learnt of the great oceanic ventures. In i486 he 
sent his brother Bartholomew to seek English backing for the 
enterprise. Bartholomew was captured by pirates off the French 
coast, and when he finally arrived in England and won the notice 
of Henry Tudor, the new King, it was too late. Christopher 
however had gathered the support of the joint Spanish 
sovereigns, Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of Castile, and 
under their patronage in 1492 he set sail into the unknown from 
Palos in Andalusia. After a voyage of three months he made 
landfall in one of the islands of the Bahamas. Unwittingly he had 
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discovered, not a new route to the East, but a new continent in 
the West, soon to be called America. 

It was nearly a hundred years before England began to exert 
her potential sea-power. Her achievements during ihis period 
were by comparison meagre. The merchants of Bristol tried to 
seek a north-west passage beyond the Atlantic to the Far East, 
but they had little success or encouragement. Their colleagues in 
London and Eastern England were more concerned with the 
solid profits from trade with the Netherlands. Henry Tudor 
however appreciated private enterprise provided it did not in- 
volve him in disputes with Spain. He financed an expedition by 
John Cabot, who was a Genoese like Columbus and lived in 
Bristol. In 1497 Cabot struck land near Cape Breton Island. But 
there was little prospect of trade, and an immense forbidding 
continent seemed to block further advance. On a second voyage 
Cabot sailed down the coast of America in the direction of Flori- 
da, but this was too neat the region of Spanish efforts. Upon 
Cabot’s death the cautious Henry abandoned his Atlantic enter- 
prise. 


The arrival of the Spaniards in the New World, and their 
discovery of precious metals, had led them into wordy conflict 
with the Portuguese. As one of the motives of both countries 
was the spreading of the Christian faith into undiscovered 
heathen lands they appealed to the Pope, in whose hands the gift 
of new countries was at this time conceived to lie. By a series 
of BuUs m the 1490’s the Borgia Pope Alexander VI drew a 
line across the world dividing the Spanish and Portuguese 
spheres. This remarkable dispensation stimulated the conclusion 
of a treaty between Spain and Portugal. A north-south hne 370 
leagues west of the Azores was agreed upon, and the Portuguese 
felt entitled to occupy Brazil. 

Although the Portuguese were first in the field of oceanic 
adventure their country was too small to sustain such efforts. It 
is said that half the population of Portugal died in trying to hold 
thdr overseas possessions. Spain soon overtook t-bem. In the 
year of Columbus’s first voyage, Granada, the only Moorish city 
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which survived on Spanish soil, had fallen to the last great 
Crusading army of the Middle Ages. Henceforward the Spani- 
ards were free to turn their energies to the New World. In 
less than a generation a Portuguese captain, in Spanish pay, 
Magellan, set out on the voyage to South America and across the 
Pacific that was to take his ship round the globe. Magellan was 
killed in the Philippines, but his chief officer brought his ship 
home round the Cape of Good Hope. The scattered civilisations 
of the world were being drawn together, and the new discoveries 
were to give the litde kingdom in the northern sea a fresh impor- 
tance. Here was to be the successor both of Portugal and Spain, 
though the time for entering into the inheritance was not yet. 
But already the spices of the East were travelling by sea to the 
European market at Antwerp. The whole course of trade was 
shifted and revolutionised. The overland route languished; the 
primacy of the Italian cities was edipsed by North-West Europe; 
and the future lay not in the Mediterranean, but on the shores of 
the Atiantic, where the new Powers, England, France, and Hol- 
land, had ports and harbours which gave easy access to the 
oceans. 


The wealth of the New World soon affected the old order 
in Europe. In the first half of the sixteenth century Cortes 
overcame the Aztec empire of Mexico and Pizarro conquered the 
Incas of Peru. The vast mineral treasures of these lands now 
began to pour across the Atlantic. By channels which multiplied 
gold and silver flowed into Europe. So did new commodities, 
tobacco, potatoes, and American sugar. The old Continent to 
which these new riches came was itself undergoing a transforma- 
tion. After a long halt its population was again growing and 
production on the farms and in the workshops was expanding. 
There was a widespread demand for more money to pay for new 
expeditions, new buildings, new enterprises, and new methods of 
government. The manipulation of finance was litde understood 
either by rulers or by the mass of the people, and the first 
recourse of impoverished priaces was to debase dieir currency. 
Prices therefore rose sharply, and when Luther posted his theses 
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at Wittenbetg the value of money was already rapidly falling . 
Under the impulse of American sEver there now swept across 
the Continent' a series of inflationary waves unparaJlded until 
the twentieth century. The old world of landlords and peasants 
found it harder to carry on, and throughout Europe a new 
force gathered influence and honour with the overlords and 
began to exert its power. For merchants, traders, and bankers it 
was an age of opportunity. Most famous among them perhaps 
was the Fugger family of Germany, who gained a graceftil repu- 
tation by placing their immense wealth at the service of Renais- 
sance art. On their financial resourcefulness both Popes and 
Emperors at one time depended. 

As ever in time of rapid inflation, there was much hardship and 
many diffioilties in adjustment. But a strong sensation of new 
grov^ and well-being abounded, and ultimately every class 
benefited by tiie general amelioration. For a world which, a 
century before, had lost perhaps a third of its population by the 
.Black Death there was a wonderful stimulus of mind and body. 
Men ware groping their way into a larger age, with a freer inter- 
change of more goods and services and with far greater numbers 
taking an effective part. The New World had opened its spacious 
doors, not only geographically by adding North and South 
America as places for Europe to live in, but by enlarging its 
whole way of life and outlook and the uses it could make of all 
it had. 



CHAPTER II 


The Tudor Dynasty 


F or a generation and more the English monarchy had 
been tossed on the rough waters of a disputed succession. 
On August 22, 1485, Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, had 
won a decisive victory near the small Midland town of Market 
Bosworth, and his rival, the usurper Richard III, was slain in the 
battle. In the person of Henry VII a new dynasty now mounted 
the throne, and during the twenty-four years of careful steward- 
ship that lay before him a new era in English history began. 

Henry’s fost task was to induce magnates, Qiurch, and gentry 
to accept the decision of Bosworth and to establish himself upon 
the throne. He was careful to be crowned before facing the 
representatives of the nation, thus resting his tide first upon 
conquest, and only secondly on the approbation of Parliament. 
At any rate. Parliament was committed to the experiment of his 
rule. Then he married, as had long been planned, the heiress of 
the rival house, Elizabeth of York. 

Lack of money had long weakened the English throne, but 
military victory now restored to Henry most of the Crown lands 
alienated during the fifteenth century by confiscation and attain- 
der, and many other great estates besides. He already possessed 
a valuable nucleus in the inheritance of the Lancastrian kings, 
whose heir he was. The North Country estates of Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester, were his by right of conquest, and later the 
treason and execution of Sir William Stanley, who had been dis- 
contented with his rewards after Bosworth, brought spacious 
properties in the Midlands into the royal hands. Henry was thus 
assured of a settled income. 

But this was not enough. It was essential to regulate the titles 
by which land was held in England. The rapid succession of 
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rival monardis had produced a feeling of insecurity and legal 
chaos among the landowners. Execution and death in battle had 
shattered the power of the great feudal houses. The survivors 
and the mass of smaller landed gentry were in constant danger of 
losing their estates by actions in the law-courts started by per- 
sonal enemies and based on past allegiances or treacheries. It was 
difficult to find a man whose family had not supported a losing 
side at some point or other during the civil wars. AU this was 
extremely dangerous to Henry, for if the landowners were 
uncertain and insecure about the legal possession of their 
property they might follow another usurper if one should appear. 
Legislation was dierefore passed stating that all who gave their 
allegiance to the King for the time being — ^that is, to the King 
upon the throne — should be secure in their lives and property. 
Ihis idea of an actual King as distinct from a rightful King was 
characteristic of the new ruler. Sure of himself, Henry did not 
shrink from establishing his power upon a practical basis, 


Then there were the frontiers. Throughout the history of 
medieval England there runs a deep division between North and 
South. In the South a more fully advanced society dwelt in a 
rich coxmtryside, with well-developed towns and a prosperous 
wool trade with Flanders and Italy. The Wars of the Roses 
had been a serious threat to this organised life, and it was in the 
South that Henry found his chief support. In the words of a 
chronicler, “he could not endure to see trade sick”. He secured 
favourable terms for English merchants who traded with the 
Netherlands. Commerce was succoured by peace. He put down 
disorder in the countryside, and representatives of the merchant 
classes co-operated with him in Parliament. Henry’s careful 
attention to this body sprang from a real community of interests, 
the need for settled government. If this was despotism, it was 
despotism by consent. 

The Nortii was very different. Great feudal houses like the 
Percys dominated the scene. The land was mountainous and 
barren, the population lawless and turbulent. Communications 
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wete slow, and the King’s authority was often ignored and 
sometimes flouted. The long tradition of Border warfare with 
the Scots, the figures of the moss-troopers, and ballads of cattle- 
raids and the burning of villages still survived. Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, had been popular in these parts. His spirit was in 
harmony with the surroundings. In a rough-and-ready fashion 
he had governed well, and the city of York remained faithful 
to his memory even after Bosworth. Henry had not only to 
preserve order and authority in these regions, but also to estab- 
lish a secure frontier against the Scots. As the new owner of the 
Gloucester estates he had acquired a strategic base in the North. 
It was impossible to govern England from London in the 
fifteenth century. The machinery of administration was too 
primitive, and it was essential to delegate authority. Councils 
were accordingly established to administer the Northern parts 
and the Welsh marches. Trusted servants were given wide 
powers of ad min istration, and new officials who owed every- 
thing to their master and were trained in the law now began to 
play a decisive part in the work of government. They had riways 
been active in tiie King’s household and the courts of law. Now 
for the first time they had the ascendancy over the old nobles of 
the feudal age. Sucii were men like Henry Wyatt, the King’s 
trusted agent in the North and captain of the key castle of 
Berwick, and Edmund Dudley in the South; and from rViem 
and their like the Sidneys, Herberts, Cecils, and Russells were 
descended. 

The threat of internal disorder marched with the menace from 
beyond the sea. Henry had to keep ceaseless watch for the 
invasion of pretenders supported by foreign aid. His position 
depended upon his own political skill and judgment, and not 
on any here^tary sanction. The Court of Burgundy was a centre 
of plots against him, the Duchess being die sister of Richard HI, 
and twice she launched pretenders against the Tudor regime. 
The first was Lambert Simnel, who finished ingloriously as a 
scoUion in the royal kitchens. The second and more formidable 
was Perkin Warbeck, the son of a boatman and collector of tav^s 
at Toumai, put forward as die younger of the princes murdered 
in the Tower. Backed by discontented Yorkist nobles in Ireland, 
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by Bxirgundian money, Austrian and Flemish troops, and Scot- 
tish sympathy, Warbeck remaitied at large for seven years, 
plotting ope^y. Thrice he attempted to seize the English 
throne. But the classes who had backed the King since Bosworth 
were staunch. Warbeck’s iuvasion of Kent was repulsed by the 
yokels before the military arrived, his attack from Scotland 
penetrated only four miles across the Border, and a Cornish 
rising in 1497 which he joined melted away. He fled to sanc- 
tuary, whence he was taken to London and kept iu custody. 
Two years later, after two attempts at escape, he was executed, 
after confessing his guilt, on the scafibld at Tybxim. The aflfeir 
ended in ignominy and ridicule, but the danger had been a 
real one. 

Henry had many reasons to feel his throne shake a little 
beneath him. The Wars of the Roses had weakened English 
authority in Wales, but it was in Ireland that their effects were 
most manifest. The dynastic struggle had been eagerly taken up 
in Ireland; there were Lancastrians and Yorkists among the 
great Anglo-Irish families, and there were Lancastrian and 
Yorkist cities in the English Pale around Dublin and among 
remote outposts of the Englishry like Limerick and Galway. But 
all this turmoil was a mere continuation of clan feuds. The 
Butler family, imder its hereditary chief, the Earl of Ormonde, 
was Lancastrian, because it had always been more loyal to the 
King of England than the rival house of Fitzgerald. The Fitz- 
geralds, led by the Earl of Kildare in Leinster and the Earl of 
Desmond in Munster, both having close alliances of blood and 
marriage with the native chiefs, were Yorkist in sympathy, 
because they thus hoped to promote their own aggrandise- 
ment. 

In Munster the Desmond Fitzgeralds were already “more 
Irish than the Irish’'. In the Pale, Kildare, who was called 
“Garret More”, or Great Earl, might perform his feudal duties 
and lead the English, but on his remoter lands on the Shannon 
a different rule prevailed. Lords Deputy from England found it 
profitless to assert their legal powers in face of Kildare’s 
dominating local position and island-wide alliances. There was 
even a chance, unknown since the drfeat and death of Edward 
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Btuce, tliat his great house might provide a dynasty for all 
Ireland. But even if Kildare remained loyal to England would 
he adhere to a Yorkist king or a Lancastrian king? His kinsman 
Desmond supported Lambert Simnel; there was good reason to 
suspect that he himself supported Perkin Warbedk:. Sir Edward 
Poynings, appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland in 1494, tried to 
limit his powers of mischidF. He persuaded the Irish Parliament 
at Drogheda to pass the celebrated Poynings’ Law, sub- 
ordinating the Irish Parliament to the English, which was not 
repealed for three hundred years and remained a grievance till 
the twentieth century. 

Kildare was attainted and sent over to London; but Henry 
was too wise to apply simple feudal justice to so mighty an 
offender, with his fighting clan on the outskirts of Dublin, and 
cousins, marriage-ldn, and clients all over the island. The 
charges against the Great Earl were serious enough apart from 
his suspect favour to Perkin Warbeck. Had he not burned down 
the cathedral of Cashel? The Earl admitted it, but excused him- 
self in a fashion that appealed to the King. “I did, but I thought 
that the Archbishop was inside.” Henry VII accepted the in- 
evitable with a dictum that is famous, if not authentic. “Since 
all Ireland cannot govern the Earl of Kildare, let the Earl of 
Kildare govern all Ireland.” Kildare was pardoned, freed, 
married to the King’s cousin, Elizabeth St. John, and sent back 
to Ireland, where he succeeded Poynings as Lord Deputy. 

Power in Ireland still rested on the ability to call out and 
command a sufficiency of armed men. In this the English King 
exercised a potent and personal influence. He could clothe with 
the royal insignia and status of Deputy any great noble who 
could muster and control the fighting men. On the other hand, 
by raising Butlers and Burkes the King could make it impossible 
for even a Kildare to control the great dan chiefs. This pre- 
carious and shifting balance was for a while the only road to 
establishing a central Government. No English king had yet 
found how to make his title of “Lord of Ireland” any more real 
than his title of “King of France”. 

But a powerful ally was at hand. AjTillery, which had hdped 
to expd the English from France, now aided their incursion into 
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Irekiid. Cannon spoke to Irish castles in a language readily 
understood. But the cannon came ftom England. The Irish could 
use, but could not make them. Here for a time was the key to 
an English control over Irish aflFairs far beyond the outlook of 
Henry VII or Sit Edward Poynings. For generations the chiefs 
of the Fitzgeralds, from their half-Gaelic court, had terrorised 
the Pale and kept to Irish eyes a more truly royal state than the 
harassed Deputies of the i^glish monarch in Dublin Castle. 
Now in the advance of culture precedence was regulated by gun- 
powder. 


Henry’s dealings with Scotland are characteristic of his shrewd 
judgment. His first move was to shake the position of the 
Scottish King, James TV, by shipping armaments through Ber- 
wick to the baronial opponents of the Crown and by continual 
intrigues with the opposing factions. Border raids, as often in 
the past, troubled the peaceful relations of the two kingdoms, 
and an ugly situation arose when James lent his support to the 
Pretender Perkin Warbeck. But Henry’s ultimate aims were 
constructive. He signed a truce with James which was confirmed 
by treaty. Although not obviously a man of imagination, he had 
his dreams. He may even have looked to the time when the 
everlasting fight between Scots and EngHsh would end and the 
ceaseless danger of a Franco-Scottish alliance which had threat- 
ened medieval England so often should be for ever broken. At 
any rate, Henry took the first steps to unite England' and Scot- 
land by marrying his daughter Margaret to James IV in 1502, 
and there was peace in the North until after his death. 

With France too his policy was eminently successful. He 
realised that more could be gamed by the threat of war than by 
war itself. Henry summoned Parliament to consent to taxation 
for a war against France, and proceeded to gather together a 
smafi army, which crossed to Calais in 1492 and besieged 
Boulogne. At the same time he entered into negotiations with 
the French King, who, unable to face Spain, the Holy Roman 
Emperor, and England simultaneously, was compelled to buy 
him off. Henry gained both ways. Like Edward IV, he pocketed 
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not only a considerable subsidy ftom France, which was punctu- 
ally paid, but also the taxes collected in England for war. 

The most powerful new monarchy in Europe was Spain, 
recently forged into a strong state by the united eflforts of 
Ferdi nan d of Aragon and Isabella of Castile and their successful 
warfare against the Moors. Their marriage marked the unifica- 
tion of the country. From 1489, when Henry’s eldest son, Arthur, 
was betrothed to their daughter, the Infanta Catherine, F.n g1gn<l 
and Spain worked steadily together to secure booty from France 
— Spain in the form of territory, Henry as an annual tribute in 
cash, which amounted in the earlier years to about a fifth of 
the regular revenues of the Crown. 

Henry VII as a statesman was imbued with the new, ruthless 
political ideas of Renaissance Europe. His youth as an exile in 
foreign Courts with a price upon his head had taught him 
much. He had watched marriage negotiations, treaties, the hire 
of professional men-at-arms to fight the battles of Louis XI and 
Charles of Bur^dy, the regulation of trade, the relations 
between the national monarchies of France and the territorial 
nobility, between Church and State. Weighing and discussiag 
the problems of the day, he sharpened his Welsh shrewdness 
with the refinements and exact analysis of practical politics, 
which were then reaching a high development among the Latin 
races. 

He strove to establish a strong monarchy in England, moulded 
out of native institutions. Like his contemporary, Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, in Florence, Henry worked almost always by adaptation, 
modifying old forms ever so slightly, rather than by crude 
innovation. Without any fundament^ constitutional change 
administration was established again on a firm basis. The King’s 
Council was strengthened. It was given Parliamentary authority 
to examine pMsons with or without oath, and condemn 
on written evidence alone, in a manner foreign to the practice of 
the Common Law. The Court of Star Chamber met regulariy at 
Westminster, with the two Chief Justices in attendance. It was 
originally a judicial committee of the King’s Council, trying 
cases which needed special treatment because of the excessive 
might of one of the parties or the novelty or enormity of the 
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ofifence. The complaints of the weak and oppressed against the 
rich and mighty, cases of retainer which involved keeping private 
armies of liveried servants, and of embracery, which meant 
corruption of juries — all these became their sphere. 

But the main funcdon of the King’s Council was to govern 
rather than to judge. The choice of members lay with the mon- 
arch. Even when chosen they could not attend of right; they 
could be dismissed instantly; meanwhile they could stop any 
action in any court in England and transfer it to themselves, 
arrest anyone, torture anyone. A small inner committee con- 
ducted foreign affairs. Another managed the finances, hacking a 
new path through the cumbrous practices of the medieval 
Exchequer; treasurers were now appointed who were answerable 
personally to the King. And at the centre was the King himself, 
the embodiment of direct personal government, often authoris- 
ing or auditing expenditure, even the most tri^g, with great 
sprawling initials which may still be seen at the Record Office in 
London. Henry VII was probably the best business man to sit 
upon the English throne. 

He was also a remarkably shrewd picker of men. Few of his 
Ministers came from the hereditary nobility; many were Church- 
men; almost all were of obscure origin. Richard Fox, Bishop of 
Winchester, Chief Minister, and the most powerftd man in 
England after the King, had been a schoolrnaster at Hereford 
before he met Henry in Paris and they became companions in 
exile. Edmund Dudley was an under-sheriff of the Qty of 
London, who came xmder the King’s notice in connection with 
the regulation of the Flanders wool trade. John Stile, who 
invented the first diplomatic cipher, and was appointed Am- 
bassador to Spain, began his career as a grocer or mercer. 
Richard Empson was the son of a sieve-maker. Henry was at 
first not yet strong enough to afford mistakes. Daily, in all his 
leisure, he made notes on political affairs, on matters which 
required attention, “especially touching persons”, whom to 
employ, to reward, to imprison, to outlaw, exile, or execute. 

Like the' other princes of his age, his main interest, apart from 
an absorbing passion for administration, was foreign policy. 
He maintained the first permanent English envoys abroad 
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Diplomacy, he considered, was no bad substitute for the violence 
of his predecessors, and early, accurate, and regular information 
was essential to its conduct. A spy system was organised even in 
England, and the excellence of Henry’s foreign intelligence is 
described in a dispatch of the Milanese envoy to his master Duke 
Ludovic: “The King has accurate information of European 
affairs, from his own representatives, from the subjects of other 
countries in his pay, and from merchants. If your Highness 
should desire to send news to him it should be given either in 
special detail or before others can convey it.” And again: “The 
diange in affairs in Italy has altered him; not so much the dispute 
with the Venetian about Pisa, about which the King has letters every 
day, as the league which he understands has been made between 
the Pope and the King of France.” 

Also, Uke other princes, Henry built and altered. His chapel at 
Westminster and his palace at Richmond ate superb monuments 
of his architectural taste. Though personally frugal, he main- 
tained a calculated pageantry; he wore magnificent clothes, 
superb jewels, rich and glittering collars, and moved in pubUc 
under a canopy of state, waited upon by noblemen, with a Court 
where about seven hundred persons dined daily in the Tower at 
his expense, entertained by jesters, minstrels, huntsmen, and his 
famous leopards. 

How far Henry Vn was a conscious innovator, turning his 
back on ancient ways, is in dispute among historians. Even 
during the last years of the Wars of the Roses the Yorkist 
sovereigns were preparing the foundations of a new, powerful, 
and centralised State. Under Henry VII these thwarted hopes 
became realities. His skill and wisdom in transmuting medieval 
institutions into the organs of modem rule has not been ques- 
tioned. His achievement was indeed hnmense and durable. He 
built his power amid the ruins and ashes of his predecessors. He 
thriftily and carefully gathered what seemed in those days a vast 
reserve of liquid wealrii. He trained a body of efficient servants. 
He magnified the Crown without losing the co-operation of the 
Commons. He identified prosperity witihi monarchy. Among the 
princes of Renaissance Europe he is not surpassed in achieve- 
ment and fame by Louis XI of France or Ferdinand of Spain. 
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It is often fotgotten that almost all existing portraits of Hairy 
VII are based upon a single death-mask, accurate no doubt as 
to features, but tending to give him a hard and grave appearance, 
which does not tally with any contemporary description. Yet 
they seem to accord with what is known of his character and 
career. The picture in the National Portrait Gallery is however 
dated four years before his death; and here his quick, hard grey 
eyes look out from an arched setting. Delicate, well-kept 
hands rest lightly upon the bottom of the frame. His lips are 
set tight, with a faint smile breaking the comers. There is an 
air of disillusionment, of fatigue, of unceasing vigilance, and 
above all of sadness and responsibility. Such was die architect 
of the Tudor monarchy, which was to lead England out of 
medieval disorder into greater strength and broader times. 



CHAPTER III 


King Henry VIII 


T he age in -which the young King Henry VIII grew up 
was, when seen from the perspective of later centuries, 
one in which an old order was dying. But it scarcely 
seemed so to those who lived in it. The change most visible to 
the eyes of a ruler was the creation of the modem European 
state system. This novelty, menacing and bafHing, was no 
remote phenomenon. Across the Channel the new French 
monarchy had emerged much strengthened from the Hundred 
Years War. Louis XI and his son, Charles VIII, were no longer 
mere heads of a loosely integrated group of feudal princi- 
palities. They ruled a united and populous France from the 
Channel to the Mediterranean. The most formidable of French 
feudatories, the King of England, had been finally expelled 
from the land where his predecessors had been great lords and 
claimants to an equality -with the house of France. Only Calais 
remained to the heir of William the Conqueror and Henry 
Plantagenet. 

Meanwhile the cadet branch of the French royal line, the house 
of Burgundy, which had for neatly a century disputed the 
authority of the Kings of France, had come to an end with the 
death of Charles the Bold in 1477. Louis XI contrived to lay 
hands on Burgundy itself. All the rest of the Burgundian in- 
heritance passed through the marriage of Mary of Burgundy to 
the Holy Roman Emperor Maximilian. Henceforth the Habs- 
burgs controlled the duchies, counties, lordships, and cities 
that the Dukes of Burgundy had, -with craft and fortune, 
acquired in the Netherlands and Bdgium. Now Habsburg and 
Valois confronted one another on the north-eastern frontiers of 
France. It was the opening of a long struggle. But although 
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time was to show the iostabilitf of loyal authority in France, 
the Valois kings ruled over a unity that could be caUed a French 
state. And liie head of that state had come out of the long 
struggle with England doubly strengthened; he could now 
raise taxes from non-noble classes without any need to appeal 
to the Estates, and he had a permanent army. With his 
revenues he could hire Swiss infantry, make and maintain his 
great artillery park, and take into his pay the ardent chivaky 
of France. 

One medieval state seemed to defy this progress of aggrega- 
tion and concentration. The Holy Roman Empire was visibly 
in dissolution. But for two generations past the Emperor had 
been the head of the house of Habsburg, and what arms could 
not do diplomacy and luck did. As Emperor, Maximilian was 
for ever illustrating the difference between reach and grasp, but 
he had married the greatest heiress in Europe. The house of 
Austria thus began to act on the maxim of gaining its major 
victories by marriage. In the next generation the counsd was 
followed with even more brilliant results, for the Archduke 
Philip, heir of Maximilian and Mary, married an even greater 
heiress than his mother, the Infanta Joanna, heir to Castile, 
Aragon, Sicily, and Naples. It was her sister who had accelerated 
the rise of the house of Tudor by marrying Prince Arthur and 
after him King Henry Vm. 

In this world of growing power the King of England had to 
move and act with far fewer resources than his neighbours. 
His subjects numbered not many more than three millions. 
He had smaller revenues, no standing army, no state apparatus 
answerable only to the royal wiU. And yet by the mere proximity 
of France and the Imperial Netherlands England was forced to 
play a part in European politics. Her king was involved in wars 
and negotiations, shifts in alliances, and changes in the balance 
of power, of which he had had little experience, and could only 
in a secondary degree affect. 

In this changing world, where battle on land was decided 
by the invincible Spanish iofantry of Gonsalvo de Cordova, 
“the Great Captain”, or occasionally by the Swiss infantry and 
the terrible cavalry of Gaston de Fois or other generals of the 
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French king, the old politics, the old tried recipes of war and 
victory that had stood English kings in good stead for so long, 
were of little avail. And so for a century the rulers of England 
had to move warily, threatened with disaster and conscious of 
dangerous weakness if any shift of Continental politics should 
leave England alone in face of France or Spain. 


Until the death of his elder brother. Prince Arthur, Henry had 
been intended for the Church. He had therefore been brought 
up by his father in an atmosphere of learning. Much time was 
devoted to serious studies — ^Latin, French, Italian, theology, 
music — and also to bodily exercise, to the sport of jousting, at 
which he excelled, to tennis, and hunting the stag. His manner 
was straightforward, and he impressed one of the cleverest 
women of the age, Margaret of Austria, Regent of the Nether- 
lands, as a young man on whose word complete reliance could be 
placed. Owing to his father’s careful savings he had at his acces- 
sion more ready money than any prince in Christendom. The 
ambassadors reported favourably on him. “His Majesty is the 
handsomest potentate I have ever set eyes on; above the usual 
height, with an extremely fine calf to his leg; his complexion fait 
and bright, with auburn hair combed straight and short iu the 
French fashion, and a round face so very beautiful that it would 

become a pretty woman; his throat rather long and thick He 

speaks French, English, Latin, and a little It^an, plays well on 
the lute and harpsichord, sings from a book at sight, draws the 
bow with greater strength than any man in England, and jousts 
marvellously.” “He is fond of hunting, and never takes his 
diversion without tiring eight or ten horses, which he causes to 
be stationed beforehand along the line of country he means to 
cover. He is extremely fond of tennis, at which game it is the 
prettiest thing in the world to see him play, his fair skin glowing 
through a shirt of the finest texture.”^ 

Henry in his maturity was a tall, red-headed man who pre- 
served the vigour and energy of ancestors accustomed for cen- 

^ A. F. Polktd, Hemy VIII (1919), pp. $9-40. 
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turies to the watfate of the Welsh marches. His massive frame 
towered above the throng, and those about him felt in it a sense 
of concealed desperation, of latent force and passion. A French 
ambassador confessed, after residing for months at Court, that 
he could never approach the King without fear of personal 
violence. Although Henry appeared to strangers open, jovial, 
and trustworthy, with a bluff good-humour which appeded at 
once to the crowd, even those who knew him most intimately 
seldom penetrated the inward secrecy and reserve which allowed 
him to confide freely in no one. To those who saw him often 
he seemed almost like two men, one the merry monarch of 
the hunt and banquet and procession, the friend of children, 
the patron of every kind of sport, the other the cold, acute 
observer of the audience chamber or the Coundl, watching 
vigilantly, weighing arguments, refusing except under the 
stress of great events to speak his own mind. On his long 
hunting expeditions, when the courier arrived with papers, he 
swiftly left his companions of the chase and summoned the 
“councillors attendant” for what he was wont to call “London 
business”. 

Bursts of restless energy and ferocity were combined with 
extraordinary patience and diligence. Deeply rdigious, Henry 
regularly listened to sermons lasting between one and two 
hours, and wrote more than one theological treatise of a high 
standard. He was accustomed to hear five Masses on Church 
days, and three on other days, served the priest at Mass himsdf, ' 
was never deprived of holy bread and holy water on Sunday, 
and always did penance on Good Friday. His zeal in theological 
controversy earned him from the Pope the title of “Defender 
of the Faith”. An indefatigable worker, he digested a mass of 
dispatches, memoranda, and plans each ^y without the help of 
his secretary. He wrote verses and composed music. Profoundly 
secretive in public business, he chose as his advisers men for 
the most part of the meanest origin: Thomas Wolsey, the son 
of a poor and rascally butcher of Ipswich, whose name appears 
on the borough records for selling meat unfit for human con- 
sumption; Thomas Cromwell, a small attorney; Thomas Cran- 
mer, an obscure lecturer in divinity. Like his father he distrusted 
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the heteditary nobility, pteferring the discteet counsel of me n , 
without a wide circle of friends. 

Early in his reign he declared, “I will not allow anyone to have 
it in his power to govern me.” As time passed his wilfulness 
hardened and his temper worsened. His rages were terrible to 
behold. There was no noble head in the country, he once said, 
“but he would make it fly”, if his will were crossed. Many heads 
were indeed to fly in his thirty-eight years on the throne. 

This enormous man was the nightmare of his advisers. Once 
a scheme was fixed in his mind he could seldom be turned from 
it; resistance only made him more stubborn; and, once em- 
barked, he always tended to go too far unless restrained. 
Although he prided himself on his tolerance of any expression 
of opinion by his advisers, however outspoken, it was usually 
unwise to continue to oppose him after he had made up his 
mind. “His Highness,” as Sir Thomas More put it to Wolsey, 
“esteemeth not^g in counsel more perilous than one to per- 
severe in the maintenance of his advice because he hath once 
given it.” The only secret of managing him, both Wolsey and 
Cromwell disclosed after they had fallen, was to see that 
dangerous ideas were not permitted to reach him. But arrange- 
ments of this sort could not be complete. His habit was to talk 
to all classes — ^barbers, huntsmen, his “yeoman cook to the 
King’s mouth” — and particularly anyone, however humble, 
connected with the sea, to ferret out opinions, and ride oflF on 
hunting expeditions which sometimes lasted for weeks. He 
showed himself everywhere. Each summer he went on progress 
through the country, keeping dose to the mass of his subjects, 
whom he understood so well. 

Almost his first act, six weeks after the death of his father in 
1509, was to marry his brother Arthur’s widow. Princess 
Catherine of Aragon. He was aged eighteen and she was five 
years and five months older. She had made great efforts to fascin- 
ate him, and succeeded so well that while Ferdinand and Henry 
VH had made plans for the match long beforehand, and had 
obtained from the Pope a dispensation for a marriage within the 
degrees of afiimty prohibited by the Church, there can be no 
doubt that Henry was eager to complete the proceedings. 
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Githerine was at Henty’s side during the first.twenty-two years 
of his reign, while England was becoming a force in European 
affairs, perilous for foreign rulers to ignore. Until she reached 
the age of thirty-eight she remaiued, apart from three or four 
short lapses, the mistress of his affections, restrained his follies, 
and in her narrow way helped to guide public affairs between the 
intervals of her numerous confinements. Henry settled down to 
married life very quickly, in spite of a series of misfortunes 
which would have daunted a less robust character. The Queen’s 
first baby was bom dead, just after Henry’s nineteenth birthday; 
another died soon after birth a year later. In all there were to be 
five such disappointments. 


The King continued the standing alliance with his father-in- 
law, Ferdinand of Aragon, which had brought honour and 
wealth to England. He supported the Pope, and was sent the 
Golden Rose, the highest distinction which could be conferred 
on any Christian prince. He deliberated with his father’s grave 
counsellors — William Warham, Lord Chancellor and Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester; 
Thomas Ruthal, Bishop of Durham and royal Secretary — and 
under their guidance pursued for a short time the policy which 
his fiither had always favoured — ^isolation, provided that France 
continued to pay tribute. But Henry was on the edge of the 
vortex of Europe’s new politics. Should he plunge in? The 
richest cities of Europe had changed hands many rimes during 
the last few years, paying tribute on each occasion. Frontiers 
were altering almost ftom month to month. Ferdinand of Ara- 
gon, Catherine’s father, had conquered the Kingdom of Naples, 
and the two French border provinces of Cerdagne and Rous- 
sillon. Other princes had done nearly as well. Amid the alluring 
vistas of conquest which opened up before Henry his father’s 
aged counsellors remained obstinately men of peace. Henry VII 
had only once sent English levies abroad, preferring to hire 
mercenaries who fought alongside foreign armies. Henry VTTT 
now determined that this policy should be reversed. 
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For some time he had been watching Dean Wolsey of Lincoln, 
a discovery of the Marquis of Dorset, whose sons had been to 
Magdalen College School at Oxford when Wolsey was the master 
there. Dorset had liked Wolsey well enough to invite him to 
stay for the Christmas holidays, and had provided him with 
several livings. The young priest then obtained a post as chap- 
lain to the Governor of Calais. Besides academic learning Wolsey 
possessed a remarkable aptitude for negotiation and finanre — ^he 
had been bursar of Magdalen College— and Henry VII, sensing 
his abilities, had taken him over from the Governor and 
employed him on minor official business abroad. He was 
promoted by Henry VIII to the Council Board in November 
1 509, with the office of almoner to the royal household. He was 
then aged thirty-six. 

Two years later Wolsey’s growing influence may be perceived 
in the decision to join the Holy League against France, for it was 
in the same week that Wolsey signed his first documents as an 
executive member of the Council. He was put in charge of 
preparations for the war, and his former pupil, the young 
Marqms of Dorset, was Commandet-in-Chief. France was pre- 
occupied with Italian adventures, and Henry planned to 
reconquer Bordeaux, lost sixty years before, while King Ferdi- 
nand invaded Navarre, an indqjendent kingdom lying athwart 
the P3n:enees, and the Pope and the Republic of Venice operated 
against the Fr^ch armies in Italy. The year was 1 5 12, and this 
was the first time since the Hundred Years War that an F.n glisVi 
army had campaigned in Europe. 

'Ihe English expedition to Gascony failed. Ferdinand took 
the whole of Navarre, and, according to Dr. William Knight, 
the senior English Ambassador in Spain, showed great zeal, 
passing his cannon across the Pyrenees and inviting the F.nglisli 
to join him in operations against France. But the En gltsli found 
that the style of warfare they had learned in the Wars of the 
Roses, with long-bows and ponderously armed mounted men, 
had become obsolete on the Continent. Both Ferdinand and 
the French employed professional infantry, Swiss and Austrian, 
who advanced at a great pace in solid squares with eighteen-foot 
pikes brisding in every direction. The primitive firearms of the 
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day, knovm as arquebuses, were too heavy and slow-firing to 
in^ct serious damage on these fast-moving squares. Ferdinand 
sent a great deal of military advice to Henry, and suggested that 
he should use his gathered wealth to procure an overwhelming 
professional force of his own. But, before Henry could adopt 
this plan, Dorset’s army, as unaccustomed to Gascon wine as 
to French tactics, and ravaged by dysentery, disintegrated. The 
troops refused to obey theit officers and boarded the transports 
for home. Dorset abandoned a fruitless campaign and followed 
them. After negotiations lasting throughout the winter of 
1 5 12-13 Ferdinand and the Venetians deserted Henry and the 
Pope and made peace with France. The Holy League, they 
concluded, although high-sounding in name, had proved futile 
as a political combination. 

In England the responsibility for these failures was cast on 
the new adviser, Wolsey. In fact it was in the hard work of 
administration necessitated by the war that he had first shown 
his abilities and immense energy. The lay members of the 
Council however had been from the beginning against a war 
policy managed by a priest and had intrigued to get rid of him. 
But Henry Vili and the Pope never wavered. Pope Julius n, 
who had been besieged by a French force in Rome, had excom- 
municated the entire French army, and now grew a beard, an 
adornment then out of fashion, and swore he would not shave 
until he was revenged on the King of France. Henry, not to be 
outdone, also grew a beard. It was auburn, like his haic. He 
arranged to hire the Emperor Maximilian, with the Imperial 
artillery and the greater part of the Austrian army, to serve under 
the royal standard of England. The Emperor, we are told, was 
requested to spread his standard, but refused to do so, saying he 
would be the servant, for the campaign, of the King and St. 
George. 

These arrangements, though costly, were brilliantly successful. 
Under Henry’s command, the English, with Austrian mer- 
cenaries, routed the French in August 1513 at the Batde of the 
Spurs, so called because of the rapidity of the French retceat. 
Bayard, the most femous knight in Europe, was captured, 
together with a host of French notables. Toutnai, the richest 
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dty of all Notth-East France, surrendered at the mere sight 
of the Imperial artillery, and was occupied by an F.noiigi. 
garrison. To crown all. Queen Catherine, who had been 
left behind as Regent of -England, sent great news from the 
North. 

To aid their French ally the Scots in the King’s absence had 
crossed the Tweed in September and invaded England with an 
army of fifty thousand men. Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
son of Richard Hi’s Duke of Norfolk, slain at Bosworth, and 
still under the family attainder, was none the less entrusted 
with the command. This skilful veteran, the only experienced 
general Idft in England after Dorset’s failure, knowing every 
inch of the ground, did not hesitate to march round the Scottish 
army, and, although outnumbered by two to one, placed him- 
self between the enemy and Edinburgh. At Flodden Field a 
bloody batde was fought on September 9, 1513. Both armies 
faced their homeland. The whole of Scotland, Highland and 
Lowland alike, drew out with their retainers in the traditional 
schiltrons, or circles of spearmen, and around the standard of 
their King. The English archers once again directed upon these 
redoubtaWe masses a long, intense, and murderous arrow storm. 
Moreover, the bills or axes in the hands of English infantry were 
highly effective against the Scottish spears in hand-to-hand 
assault, while the l^glish cavalry awaited the chance of piercing 
the gaps caused by slaughter. When night fell the flower of the 
Scottish chivalry lay in their ranks where they had fought, and 
among them King James IV. This was the last great victory 
gained by the long-bow. Surrey was rewarded by the restoration 
of the Norfolk dukedom. In Scotland a year-old child succeeded 
to the throne as James V. His mother, the Regent, was Henry’s 
sister Margaret, and peace now descended on the Northern 
border for the greater part of the reign. 

Fitting celebrations were arranged in Brussels by the Em- 
peror’s daughter, Margaret of Austria. Henry, now twenty-two, 
was permitted to spend whole nights dancing “in his shirt” with 
the leading beauties of the Imperial Qjurt. “In this,” the 
Milanese Ambassador reported, “he performs wonders, leaping 
like a stag.” The Council had forbidden gaming and the 
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presence of women in the English lines, but “for him,” the 
Ambassador added, “the Austrians provide everything.” His 
rewards were princely; he never sat down to the table without 
losing in a royd manner, and the chief personalities were gratified 
with rich presents. 



CHAPTER IV 


Cardinal Wolsey 


D uring the autumn of 1J13 the French were hard- 
pressed from all sides. Wolsey, through the Emperor, 
hired a Swiss army, which invaded Burgundy by way of 
Besan9on, the fortress capital of Franche-Comtc, a part of the 
Burgundian inheritance that had passed into Habsburg hands. 
Dijon was captured. The French had no troops of their own 
which could resist the Swiss, and doubled their taille to hire 
fresh mercenaries from abroad. Henry had every intention of 
renewing his campaign in France in i j 14, but his successes had 
not been to the Ihdng of Ferdinand of Spain. Ferdinand now 
set about making a separate peace with France, into which he 
also tried to draw the Emperor Maximilian. 

Faced with the defection of his allies, Henry was quick to 
launch a counter-stroke. First he looked to the defences of the 
realm, and took measures to strengthen his navy. Then he 
sought and obtained a favourable peace treaty with France, 
thereby securing exactly double the amount of annual tribute 
that had been paid to his father. The crowniug event of the 
peace was the marriage between Henry’s young sister, Mary, and 
Louis XU himself. She was seventeen, he was fifty-two. The 
story runs that she extracted from her brother the promise that 
if she married this time for diplomacy she would be free next 
time to marry for love. Promise or no promise, that is what she 
did. She was Queen of France for three months ; then, as Queen 
Dowager, and to Henry’s displeasure, she cut short her widow- 
hood by marrying Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. But in 
this case the royal wrath subsided and Henry VTTT joined in the 
wedding festivities. The marriage ultimately bore tragic ftuit: 

34 
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a grandchild was the Lady Jane Grey, who was for ten days 
to be Queen of England. 


Among those who had crossed with the bridal retinue to 
France was a young girl named Mary Boleyn. She was one of 
three nieces of the Duke of Norfolk, all of whom successively 
engaged the dangerous and deadly love of Henry VIII. Mary 
and her sister Anne had been educated in France at an expensive 
academy attached to the French Court. On her return to England 
Mary married William Carey, a Gentleman of the Bedchamber, 
and before long became the King’s mistress. Her father was 
upon this favour created Lord Rochford, while her sister, Anne, 
continued her studies in France. 

Wolsey was richly rewarded for the foreign successes. He 
received the Bishopric of Lincoln during the course of the 
negotiations; then, after the peace terms were settled, the Arch- 
bishopric of York; and, a year later, after long negotiation by 
the King on his behalf, in September 1515, a cardinal’s hat. 
This shower of ecclesiastical honours did not however give 
Wolsey suiBcient civil authority, and in December 1515 Henry 
created him Lord Chancellor in place of Warham, whom he 
forced to resign the Great Seal. 

For fourteen years Wolsey in the King’s name was the effective 
ruler of the realm. He owed his position not only to his great 
capacity for business, but to his considerable personal charm. 
He had “an angel’s wit”, one of his contemporaries wrote, for 
beguiling and flattering those whom he wished to persuade. In 
the King’s company he was brilliant, convivial, and “a gay seeker 
out of new pastimes”. All this commended him to his young 
master. Other would-be counsellors of Henry’s saw a different 
side of the Cardinal’s character. They resented being scornfully 
overborne by him in debate; they detested his arrogance, and 
envied his ever-growing wealth and extensive patronage. At the 
height of his influence Wolsey enjoyed an income equivalent to 
about £ 5 00,000 a year in early twentieth-century money. He kept 
a thousand servants, and his palaces surpassed the King’s in 
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sijlendouf. He loaded profitable favours upon his relations 
including his illegitimate son, who held eleven Church appoiut- 
ments, and their incomes, while still a boy. These a)unts 
against him gradually added up in the course of years. But for 
the time being— ^d it was for a long time, as Chief Ministers 
go— he successfully held in his grasp an accumulation of power 
that has probably never been equalled in P.ngl^rid . 

The King’s popularity rose with the achievements of his reign. 
There were many of course who grumbled at the war tases 
imposed during the previous two years; but while pouring 
money into pageantry and magnificence Wolsey managed to tap 
new sources of revenue. Henry’s subjects were taxed much as 
they had been under his father, which was more lightly than any 
other subjects in Europe. Indeed, the North of England, which 
had to support billeting and Border warfare, was excused taxa- 
tion altogether. 

Successes abroad enabled Wolsey to develop Henry VII’s 
principles of centralised government. During the twelve years 
that he was Lord Chancellor Parliament met only once, for two 
sessions spreading over three months in all. The Court of Star 
Chamber grew more active. It evolved new and simple methods 
copied from Roman law, by which the Common Law rules 
of evidmce were (hspensed with, and persons who could 
give e^dence were simply brought in for interrogation, one by 
without even the formality of an oath. Justice was 
swif^ fines were heavy, and no one in England was so powerful 
that he could afford to flout the Star Chamber. When a common 
soldier of the Calais garrison once sent his wife to complain of 
his tteatmmt by the Lord Deputy of Calais she received a full 
nearing. The new generation grown up after the Wars of the 
Roses was accustomed to royal law and order, and determined 
that It should prevail. 

Thus it WM that this system of arbitrary government, however 
despotic m theory’ however contrary to the prmciplcs beUeved 
to lie behmd Magna Carta, in fact rested tacitly on the real will of 

e peopk, Henry Vin, like his father, found an institution 
ready to his hmd in the unpaid Justice of the Peace, the local 
squire or landlord, and taught him to govern. Rules and 
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regulations of remarkable complexity were given to the Justice 
to administer; and later in the century Justices’ manuals were 
produced, which ran through iimumerable editions and 
covered almost every contingency which could arise in country 
life. 

The Tudors were indeed the architects of an English system 
of local government which lasted almost unchanged until Vic- 
torian times. Unpaid local men, fearless and impartial, because 
they could rely on help from the King, dealt with small matters, 
sitting in the villages often in twos and threes. Bigger matters 
such as roads and bridges and sheep-stealing came bdbre quarter 
sessions in the appropriate town. It was a rough justice that the 
country gentlemen meted out, and friendship and faction often 
cut across the interests of both the nation and the Crown. If 
in the main they carried the directions of the Crown to the 
people, the Justices could also on occasion, by turning a deaf ear 
to official advice, express popular resistance to the royal will. 
What they did in the counties they could also sometimes do in the 
House of Commons. Even as Tudor rule advanced towards its 
climax the faithful Members of Parliament were not afraid to 
speak their minds. Wolsey saw the dangers of the situation and 
preferred to work out his policy without the unappreciative 
counsel of Parliament. Henry VUI and Thomas Cromwell 
learned to handle the Commons with discretion, though even 
then resistance was not unknown. But in spite of occasional 
friction, and even riot and rebellion in the countryside, it was 
on the whole a working partnership. Crown and community 
alike recognised what the partnership had achieved and what 
it had to offer. 


Within a few years of his accession Henry embarked upon a 
programme of naval expansion, while Wolsey concerned him- 
self with diplomatic manoeuvre. Henry had already constructed 
the largest warship of the age, the Great Harry, of 1,500 tons, 
with “seven tiers one above the other, and an increcfible array 
of guns”. The fleet was built up under the personal care of the 
sovereign, who ordered the admiral to send word to him in 
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minu te detail “how every ship did sail”, and was not content 
until England commanded the Narrow Seas. Wolsejr’s arrange- 
ments for the foreign service were hardly less remarkable. A 
system of couriers and correspondents was organised over 
Western Europe, through whom news was received in England 
as quickly as during the wars of Marlborough or Wellington. 
The diplomatic service which Henry VII had organised with 
such care was used as a nucleus, supplemented by the ablest 
products of the New Learning at Oxford, including Richard 
Pace, John Qerk, and Richard Sampson, the last two destined 
to become bishops later in the reign. The dispatches of this 
period, at the height of the Renaissance, are as dosely knit and 
coloured as any iu history; each event, the ske of armies, 
rebellions in Italian dties, movements within the College of 
Cardinals, taxes in France, is carefully weighed and recorded. 
For some years at least Wolsey was a powerful factor and 
balancing wdght in Europe. 

The zenith of this brilliant period was reached at the Field 
of the Qoth of Gold in Jime 1520, when Henry crossed the 
Channd to meet his rival. Frauds I of France, for the first time. 
Henry’s main perplexity was, we are told, about his appearance; 
he could not dedde how he would look best, in his beard as 
usual or dean-shaven. At first he yidded to Catherine’s per- 
suasion and shaved. But directly he had done so he regretted 
the step and grew the beard again. It reached its full luxuriance 
in time to create a great impression in France. 

At the Fidd of the Qoth of Gold, near Guisnes, the jousting 
and feasting, the colour and glitter, the tents and trappings, 
dazzled aU Europe. It was the last display of medieval chivalry. 
Many noblemen, it was said, carried on their shoulders their 
mill s, their forests, and their meadows. But Henry and Frauds 
failed to become personal friends. Henry, indeed, was already 
negotiating with Frands’s enemy, the new Emperor Charles V, 
who had latdy succeeded his grandfather, Maximilian. At 
Guisnes he attempted to outdo Frauds both by the splendour of 
his equipment and the t unnin g of his diplomacy. Relying on his 
great physical strength, he suddenly challenged Frauds to a 
wrestling match. Frauds seized him in a lightning grip and put 
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him on the ground. Henry went white with passion, but was 
held back. Although the ceremonies continued Henry could not 
forgive such a personal humiliation. He was, in any case, still 
seeking friends elsewhere. Within a month he had condudk an 
alliance with the Emperor, thus forfeiting the French tribute. 
When the Emperor declared war on Francis English wealth was 
squandered feverishly on an expedition to Boulogne and sub- 
sidies to mercenary contingents serving with the Emperor. 
Wolsey had to find the money. When Kent and the Eastern 
Counties rose against a species of capital levy imposed by Wolsey 
in the second year of war, and absurdly misnamed the “Amicable 
Grant”, the King pretended he did not know of the taxation. 
The Government had to beat a retreat, the campaign was aban- 
doned, and Wolsey got the King’s consent to make secret 
overtures for peace to Francis, v 

These overtures were Wolse/s fatal miscalculation; only six 
weeks later the Imperial armies won an overwhelming victory 
over the French at Pavia, in Northern Italy. After the batde 
the entire peninsula passed into the hands of the Emperor. Italy 
was destined to remain largely under Habsburg domination 
until the invasions of Napoleon. But although Francis himself 
was taken prisoner and crushing terms of peace were imposed 
on France, England did not share in the spoils of victory. Henry 
could no longer turn the scales in Europe. The blame was 
clearly Wolsey* s, and the King decided that perhaps the Cardinal 
had been given too free a hand. He insisted on visiting the great 
new college which Wolsey was building at Oxford, Cardinal 
College, destined to become Christ Church, the largest and most 
richly endowed in the university. When he arrived he was 
astonished at die vast sums which were being lavished upon the 
masonry. “It is strange,” he remarked to the Cardinal ^ “that 
you have found so mudi money to spend upon your college 
and yet could not find enough to finish my war.” 

Up tin now he had been inseparable from Wolsey. In 1521 
he had sent to the scaffold the Duke of Buckingham, son of 
Richard Hi’s Buckingham, and dose in line of succession to the 
throne. His crime had been leading the opposition of the dis- 
placed nobility to the King’s chosen ChanceUor. But after Pavia 
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Henrj began to have second thoughts. Peihaps, he decided, 
Wolsey would have to be sacrificed to preserve the popularity 
of the monarch- Then there was Queen Catherine. In 1525 she 
was aged forty. At the Field of the Cloth of Gold, five years 
before. King Francis had mocked at her behind the scenes with 
his courtiers, saying she was already “old and deformed”. A 
typical Spanish princess, she had matured and aged rapidly; it 
was dear that she would bear Henry no male heir. Either the 
King’s illegitimate son, the Duke of Richmond, now aged six, 
would have to be appointed by Act of Parliament, or perhaps 
England might accept Catherine’s child, Mary, now aged nine, 
as the first Queen of England in her own right since Matilda. 
It was still doubtful if a woman could succeed to the throne by 
English kw. Would England tolerate being ruled by a woman? 
Might Maty not turn out very like her Spanish mother, narrow 
and bigoted, a possible queen perhaps in Spain, or France, or 
Austria, countries full of soldiers, but not acceptable to the free 
English, who had obeyed Henry VII and Henry Vm because 
they wished to obey, and although there was no central army 
except the Beef-eaters in the Tower? Would Mary be able to 
rule in the Tudor manner, by favour and not by force? 

The long dash of the Wars of the Roses had been a night- 
mare to the nation which a disputed succession might revive. 
To the monarch these great questions of State were also questions 
of consdence, in which his sensual passions and his care for the 
stability of the realm were all fused together. They perplexed 
Henry for two more years. The first step, dearly, was to get 
rid of Catherine. In May 1527 Cardinal Wolsey, acting as Papal 
Legate and with the coUusion of the King, hdd a secret ecdesias- 
ticd court at his house in Westminster. He summoned Henry to 
appear before him, charged with having married his deceased 
brother’s wife within the degrees of affiiiity prohibited by the 
laws of the Church. Henry’s authority had been a Bull of 
dispensation obtained by Ferdinand and Henry VIE in 1503, 
which said in effect that since the marriage between Catherine 
and Arthur had not been consummated Catherine was not 
legally Henry’s deceased brother’s wife and Henry could marry 
Catherine. Although Catherine, on the advice of her successive 
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Spanish ambassadors, noaintained to her dying day that her 
marriage tpith Arthur had not been consummated nobody was 
convinced. She had lived under the same roof with Prince 
Arthur for seven months. 

After hearing legal argument for three days the court decided 
that the point should be submitted to a number of the most 
learned bishops in England. Several bishops replied however 
that provided Papal dispensation had been secured such a mar- 
riage was perfectly lawful. Plenty then tried to persuade 
Catherine herself that he and she had never been legally 
that they had lived in mortal sin for eighteen years. Pie added 
that as he intended to abstain from her company in future he 
hoped she would retire far from Court. Catherine burst into 
tears and firmly refused to go away. 

About a fortnight later Wolsey crossed the Channel to con- 
duct prolonged negotiations for a treaty of alliance with France. 
While Wolsey was away Henry became openly infatuated with 
Anne Boleyn. Since she had returned from school in France 
Anne had grown into a vivacious, witty woman of twenty-four, 
very slender and frail, with beautiful black eyes and thick black 
hair so long that she could sit on it, which she wore flowing 
loose over her shoulders. “Mistress Anne,” wrote the Venetian 
J^nbassador, “is not the handsomest woman in the world. She 
is of middle height, dark-skinned, long neck, wide mouth, 
ratiiM flat-chested.” She had a fiery temper, was outspoken and 
domineering, and although not generally liked soon gained a 
small following, many of them noted for their leanings towards 
the new religious doctrines of Luther. We first hear of Anne 
Boleyn at Court in a dispatch of the Imperial Ambassador dated 
August 1 6 , 1527, four months after Henry had begun pro- 
ceedings for the annulment of his marriage. Did he plan the 
divorce and then find Anne? Or had he arranged to marry 
Anne from^ the beginning? We shall never know, for Henry was 
very secretive in his private matters. “Three may keep counsel,” 
he observed a year or two later, “if two be away; and if I thought 
my cap knew my counsel I would cast it into the fire and bum 
it. Plis love-letters were secured by Papal agents, and are now 
in the Vatican library, but, while prettily phrased, they are 
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undated, and disclose little except that Anne Boleyn kept him 
waiting fot neatly a year. 

Henry had been catefuUy guarded by Wolsey and Catherine. 
He had had mistresses before, but never openly. The appearance 
at Court of a lady widi whom he spent hours at a time created 
an extraordinary stir. Together Anne and Henry arranged to 
send a special royal ambassador to Pope Qement VII, in- 
dependently of the resident ambassador chosen by Wolsey, to 
seek not only annulment of the King’s marriage, but also a dis- 
pensation to marry again at once. Dr. William Knight, now 
over seventy, was brought forth from retirement to undertake 
this delicate mission. Two entirely different sets of instructions 
were prepared for Knight. One made no mention of the pro- 
posed new marriage and was to be shown to Wolsey as he 
passed through Compi^gne on his way to Rome; the odier was 
the one on which Knight was to act. Wolsey was shown the 
dummy instructions as arranged, and at once saw that they had 
been drafted by ignorant laymen. He hurried home to have the 
instructions altered, and thus learned aU. But although he now 
took over the management of the negotiations every expedient 
proved fruitless. The Papal Legate, Cardinal Campeggio, who 
was sent to England to hear the case used all possible pretexts 
to postpone a decision. Now that Italy had fallen to the Habs- 
burgs Ae Pope was at the mercy of die Imperial soldiery. In 
1527 they shocked Europe by seizing and sacking Rome. The 
Pope was now practically a prisoner of Charles V, who was 
determined that Henry should not divorce his aunt. 

This broke Wolsey. New counsellors were called in. A 
follower of the Duke of Norfolk, Dr. Stephen Gardiner, was 
appointed Secretary to the King. Soon after this appointment 
Dr. Cranmer, a young lecturer in divinity at Cambridge and a 
fdend of the Boleyns, made a helpful new suggestion to Gardiner, 
that the question whether the King had ever been legally married 
should be withdrawn ftom the lawyers and submitted to the 
universities of Europe. The King at once took up the idea. 
Cranmer was sent for and complimented. Letters and mes- 
sengers were dispatched to all the universities in Europe. At the 
same time the King had the writs sent out for a Parliament, the 
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first for six years, to strengthen his hand in the great changes he 
was planning. Norfolk and Gardiner, not Wolsey, completed 
the arrangements. Wolsey retired in disgrace to his diocese of 
York, which he had never visited. On one occasion he ratn<. to 
Grafton to see the King. But when he entered he found that 
Anne was there, Norfolk insulted him to his face, and he was 
dismissed without an audience. 

On October 9, 1529, Wolsey’s disgrace was carried a step 
farther by an indictment in the King’s Bench under one of the 
Statutes of Praemunire, passed in the reign of Richard n. These 
Acts of Parliament were designed to uphold the jurisdiction of 
the royal courts against the Church courts, and had been one of 
Wolsey’s favourite instruments for exacting money for the King 
for technical offences. They provided that anyone who obtained 
in the Court of Rome or elsewhere any transfers of cases to 
R.ome, processes, sentences of excommunication, Bulls, instru- 
ments, or “any other things whatsoever which touch the King, 
against him, his crown and regalty, or his realm”, should lose the 
royal protection and forfeit all his goods to the IGng. While the 
proceedings were going forward in King’s Bench, Norfolk and 
Suffolk came to Wolsey to take away the Great Seal as a marU that 
he was no longer Lord Chancellor. But Wolsey protested, saying 
that he had been made Chancellor for life. Next day they ramt* 
again, bearing letters signed by the King. When they had gone 
with the seal the great Cardinal broke down, and was found 
seated, weq>ing and lamenting his misfortunes. 

Anne was determined however to ruin him. She had set her 
heart on York Place, the London residence of the Archbishops 
of York, which was, she decided, of a convenient size for her 
and Henry; large enough for their friends and entertainments, 
yet too small to permit Queen Catherine to live there also. 
Anne and her mo&er took the King to inspect the Cardinal’s 
goods in York Place, and Henry was incensed by the wealth 
which he found. The judges and learned counsel were sum- 
rnoned and the King asked how he could legally obtain posses- 
sion of York Place, which had been regarded as belonging to 
the Archbishops of York in perpetuity. The judges advised 
that Wolsty should make a declaration handing over York 
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Place to the King and his successors. A judge of the King’s 
Bench was accordingly sent to Wolsey. A member of his house- 
hold, George Cavenish, has left an account of the Cardinal’s 
last days. According to him Wolsey said, “I know that the King 
of his own nature is of a royal stomach. How say you. Master 
Shelley? May I do it with justice and conscience, to give that 
thing away from me and my successors which is none of mine?” 
The judge explained how the legal profession viewed the case. 
Then said the Cardinal, ‘T will in no wise disobey, but most 
gladly fulfil and accomplish his princely will and pleasure in all 
things, and in especial in this matter, inasmuch as ye, the fathers 
of the law, say that I may lawfully do it. Howbeit I pray you 
show his Majesty from me, that I most humbly desire his High- 
ness to call to his most gracious remembrance that there is both 
Heaven and Hell” 

Henry cared nothing for the fulminations of a Cardinal. 
Threats merely made him take more sweeping measures. The 
charge under Praemunire was supplemented by a charge of 
traitorous correspondence with the King of France, conducted 
without the King’s knowledge. Five ^ys after Wolsey had 
been found guilty of Praemunire the Earl of Northumberland 
came to the castle of the Archbishop of York at Cawood, near 
York, and, trembling, said in a very feint and soft voice, “My 
lord, I arrest you of high treason.” “ ‘Where is your com- 
mission?’ quodi the Cardinal. ‘Let me see it.’ ‘Nay, sit, that 
you may not,’ replied the Earl. ‘Well, then,’ said the Cardinal, 
‘I will not oIj^ your arrest.’ Even as they were debating this 
matter there came in Councillor Walshe, and then said the 
Car dinal , ‘Well, there is no more to do. I trow, gentleman, 
ye be one of the King’s privy chamber; your name, I suppose, 
is Walshe; I am content to yield unto you, but not to my Lord 
of Northumberland without I see his commission. And also 
you ate a sufficient commissioner yourself in that behalf, in- 
asmuch as ye be one of the King’s privy chamber; for the worst 
person there is a sufficient warrant to arrest the greatest peer of 
this realm by the King’s only commandment, without any com- 
mission.’ ” 

As Wolsey journeyed back to London, where the cell ia the 
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Tower used by the Duke of Buckingham before his execution 
was again being placed in readiness, he fell ill, and when he 
neared Leicester Abbey for the night he told the monks who 
came out to greet him, “I am come to leave my bones among 
you.” About eight in the morning two days later he sank into a 
last decline, murmuring to those gathered at the bedside, “If I 
had served God as diligently as I have done the King He would 
not have given me over in my grey hairs.” Soon afterwards he 
died; and they found next to Ws body a shirt of hair, beneath his 
other shirt, which was of very fine linen holland cloth. This shirt 
of hak was unknown to all his servants except his chaplain. 

Wolsey’s high offices of State were conferred on a new 
administration: Gardiner secured the Bishopric of Winchester, 
the richest see in England; Norfolk became President of the 
Council, and Suffolk the Vice-President. During the few days 
that elapsed until Wolsey was replaced by Sir Thomas More as 
Lord Chancellor the King applied the Great Seal himself to 
documents of State. Witli the death of the Cardinal political 
interests hitherto submerged made their bid for power. The 
ambition of the country gentry to take part in public affairs in 
London, the longing of an educated, wealthy Renaissance Eng- 
land to cast off the tutelage of priests, the naked greed and thirst 
for power of rival factions, began to shake and agitate the nation. 
Henry was now thirty-eight years old. 



CHAPTER V 


The Break with Rome 


C ranmer’s idea of an appeal to the universities about 
Henry’s marriage to Catherine had proved a great success, 
and the young lecturer was rewarded with an appoiut- 
ment as Ambassador to the Emperor. Even the University of 
Bologna, in the Papal States, declared that the King was tight 
and diat the Pope could not set aside so fundamental a law. 
Many others concurred: Paris, Toulouse, Orleans, Padua, 
Ferrara, Pavia, Osford, and Cambridge. The King had known 
all along that he was right, and here, it seemed, was final proof. 
He determined to mark his displeasure with the Pope by some 
striking measure against the power of the Church of England. 
Why, he asked, was the right of sanctuary allowed to obstruct 
the King’s justice? Why were parsons permitted to live far 
away from ^eir parishes and hold more than one living while 
underpaid substitutes did the work for the absentees? ^^y did 
Italians enjoy the revenues of English bishoprics? Why were 
the clergy demanding fees for probate on wills and gifts on the 
death of every parishioner? The King would ask his learned 
Commons to propose reforms. 

Some years earlier, in 1515, a celebrated case had shaken the 
Church in England. A London merchant tailor, Richard Hunne, 
had stood out against Church fees, and the dispute had expanded 
into a bold challenge to ecclesiastical authority. As a result 
Hunne was arrested, and imprisoned by the clergy in the Lol- 
lards’ Tower, where he was subsequently found hanged. Was it 
suicide or murder? Opposition in Parliament and the Qty grew 
in volume, and reached up to the Bishop of London himseE 
But these early rumblings of a Reformation had been silenced 
by the then immovable power of Wolsey. Now the Com- 
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mons eagerly resumed their interrupted task. A committee was 
formed of itH the lawyers in the House, and they drafted the 
necessary Bills m record time. The House of Lords, where the 
bishops and abbots sthl had more votes than the lay peers, 
agreed to the Bills reforming sanctuaries and abolishing mor- 
tuary fees, which affected the lower clergy only, but when the 
Probate Bill came up to the Lords the Archbishop of Canterbury 
“in especial”, and all the other bishops in general, both frowned 
and grunted. Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, a representative of the 
old school, warned the Lords that religious ionovation would 
bring social revolution in its train. He pointed to the national 
Czech revolt led by John Huss. 

“My lords”, he said, “you see daily what Bills come here 
from the Commons house, and all is for the destruction of the 
Church. For God’s sake see what a realm the kin gdo m of 
Bohemia was; and when the Church went down, then fell the 
glory of the kingdom. Now with the Commons is nothing but down 
with the Church, and all this meseemeth is for lack of faith only.” 

The Commons soon heard of this bold speech, and Members 
pointed out the implication of the last words — ^that laws the 
Commons made were laws made by pagans and heathen people 
and not worthy to be kept. They formed a deputation of thirty 
lea^g Members, headed by the Speaker, and went off to com- 
plain to the King. Henry summoned the offending bishops and 
asked Fisher to explain. Fisher shuffled. He had only meant, 
he declared, that the Bohemians lacked faith, not the Commons. 
With this interpretation the other bishops agreed. “But this 
bland excuse”, we are told, “pleased the Commons nothing at 
all.” Sharp exchanges took pkce before the Probate Bill could 
be forced through die Lords, and rancour grew. Thus from 
the outset the Reformation House of Commons acquired a cor- 
porate spirit, and during its long life, longer than any previous 
Parliament, eagerly pursued any measure which promised re- 
venge against the bishops for what it deemed their evasion and 
duplicity over the Probate Bill. Hostility to the Episcopate 
smouldered, and marked the Commons for more than a hundred 
years. 

The King was already delighted with what they had done, 
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and went about telling everybody, including the Imperial Am- 
bassador. “We have issued orders”, he said, “for the reform of 
the clergy in our kingdom. We have already clipped their 
daws considerably by taking away from them several taxes 
imposed by their own excessive authority on our subjects. We 
are now about to undertake the Annates [the first year’s income 
which the bishops paid to Rome on consecration] and prevent 
ecdesiastics from holding more than one benefice.” But he 
made it dear at once that he remained fully orthodox in matters 
of doctrine, that he was merdy adhering to the prindple of 
Colet and other leading divines whom he had known in his 
youth, that men could be Catholic though critical of Papal 
institutions. “If Luther”, he declared, “had confined himself to 
denoundng the vices, abuses, and errors of the dergy, instead 
of attacking the sacraments of the Church and otiher divine 
institutions, we should all have followed him and written in his 
favour.” After this blimt though reasoned statement the negotia- 
tions in Rome for annulling the King’s marriage encountered 
even greater obstades. But Henry all his life was only spurred by 
opposition, and he determined to show he was in earnest. 

During December 1530 the Attorney-General charged the 
whole body of the dergy with breaking the fourteenth-century 
Statutes of Praemunire and Provisors which had been passed to 
li m i t the powers of the Pope. This they had done by acquiescing 
in Wolsey’s many high-handed actions in his role as Papal Legate. 
Henry, aJfter defeating the bishops in the matter of probate by 
enlisting the support of Parliament, knew that Convocation 
would not defy him. When the Papal Nundo intervened to 
stiffen them against the King aU the dergy present were aston- 
ished and scandalised. Without allowing him even to open his 
mouth they begged him to leave them in peace, since they had 
not the King’s leave to speak with him. In return for a pardon 
for contravening Praemunire and Provisors the King extracted 
large sums from Convocation, ,^100,000 from the province of 
•Canterbury and ^19,000 from York, which was much more than 
at first they were prepared to pay. After further negotiation he 
also obtained a new title. On February 7, 1531, the dergy 
acknowledged that the King was “their espedal Protector, one 
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and supreme lord, and, as far as the law of Christ allows, even 
supreme head”. ’ 

^ Parliament, which had been prorogued from month to month 
since the great doings about probate in 1529, was now recalled 
to hear and disseminate the royal view on the divorce. Lord 
Chancellor More came down to the House and said, “There are 
some who say that the King is pursuing a divorce out of love 
for some lady, and not out of any scruple of conscience; but 
this is not true”, and he read out the opinions of twelve foreign 
universities and showed a hundred “books” drawn up by doctors 
of strange regions, all agreeing that the King’s marriage was 
unlawful. Then the Lord Chancellor said, “Now you of this 
Commons house may report in your counties what you have 
sem and heard, and then all men shall openly perceive that the 
King hath not attempted this matter of will or pleasure, as some 
strangers report, but only for the discharge of his conscience 
and surety of the succession of his realm.” 

Throughout these proceedings Queen Catherine remained at 
Court. The King, although he rode and talked openly with 
Anne, left Catherine in charge of his personal wardrobe, in- 
cluding supervision of the laundry and the making of his linen. 
When he required clothes he continued to apply to Car^fftne , 
not Anne, Anne was furiously jealous, but for months the King 
refused to abandon his old routine. A new attempt was then 
made by the Bolejm party to persuade Catherine to renounce 
her rights. On June i, 1531, she was waited on by Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Gardiner, Anne’s father, now Earl of Wiltshire, 
Northumberland, and several others. As before she refused to 
renounce anything. Finally, about the middle of July, Anne 
took the King on a long hunting expedition, away from 
Windsor Castle, longer than any they had ever made together. 
Catherine waited, day after day, until a month bad gone by, but 
still there was no news of the King’s return. At last the messen- 
gex came : the King would come back. But his Majesty did not 
wish to see the Queen; she was commanded to retire instantly 
to Wolscy’s former palace at Moor, in Hertfordshire. Hence- 
forward she and her daughter Mary were banished from Court. 
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The wintet of 1531-32 was matked by the tensest crisis of 
Henry’s leign. A form of excommunication, or even interdict, 
had been drafted in Rome, ordering the King to cast oflF his 
concubine Anne within fifteen days, only the penalties being left 
blank. The shadow of Papal wrath hung over England. At 
Gaurt Qiristmas was kept with great solemnity. “All men,” 
states a chronicler, “said there was no music in that Christmas, 
because the Queen and ladies were absent.” But, as in the dark 
days in the early part of the reign, after the failure of the Bor- 
deaux expedition, the King pursued his inflexible course to the 
end. exposition merely confirmed him in his plans. The 
Annates Bill of which he had boasted to the Imperial Ambassador 
was drafted as a fighting measure, in case the worst occurred. It 
armed the King for a greater struggle with the Papacy than had 
preceded Magna Carta, If the Court of Rome, its preamble ran, 
endeavoured to wield excommunication, interdicT, or process 
compulsory in England, then all manner of sacraments and 
divine service should continue to be administered, and the inter- 
dict should not by any prelate or minister be executed or 
divulged. If any one named by the King to a bishopric were 
restrained by Bulls from Rome from accepting office he should 
be consecrated by the Archbishop, or any one named to an Arch- 
bishopric. And the Annates, a mainstay of the Papal finances, 
were limited to five per cent, of their former amount. 

This was the most difficult Bill which Henry ever had to steer 
through Parliament. He was obliged to go down to the House 
of Lords himself at least three times, and even then seemed 
likely to fail, until he thought of an entirely new expedient — ^the 
first public division of the House. “He thought of a plan that 
those among the Members who wished for the King’s welfare 
and the prosperity of the kingdom (as they call it) should stand 
on one side of the House and those who opposed the measure 
on the other. For fear of the King’s indignation a number of 
them went over,” and with considerable amendment the Bill 
was passed. 

The next step was to make the clergy submit to the royal 
supremacy. Henry got the Commons to prepare a document 
called the Supplication against the Ordmaries, directed against 
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the authority of Church courts. “Ordinaries” was the legal term 
for bishops and their deputies who enjoyed rights of jurisdiction. 
Although Convocation was truculent at first, making submission 
only m vague and ambiguous terms, Henry refused to com- 
promise, and at the third attempt they agreed to articles of his 
own, making him effective master of the Church in 
On the very afternoon these articles were submitted for the royal 
consent, May i6, 1532, Sir Thomas More resigned the Lord 
Ch^cellorship as a protest against royal supremacy in spiritual 
afl&irs. He had tried to serve his sovereign faithfully in every- 
thmg; now he saw that Henry’s courses must inevitably 
with his own conscientious beliefs. 

T^us the English Reformation was a slow process. An oppor- 
tunist King measured his steps as he went, until vas 

wholly independent of administration from Rome. Wolsey had 
done much to prepare the way. He had supported the Papacy 
during some of its most critical years, and in return had been 
allowed to exercise wide and sweeping powers which were 
usually reserved to the Pope himself or to one of his visiting 
legates. England therefore was more accustomed than any other 
province of Christendom to Papal jurisdiction being vested in 
one of its own priests, and this made it easier to transfer it to 
the Crown. Wolsey load also brought Papal authority in his 
own person nearer to men’s lives than it had ever been, anH this 
unsought familiarity bred dislike. The death in August of old 
Archbishop Warham, principal opponent of the King’s divorce, 
opened further possibiHties and problems. Henry did not hasten 
to appoint a successor. He had to consider how far he could go. 
H there were a struggle could any of his bishops be trusted to 
forget the oath which .they had sworn to the Pope at th eir con- 
secration? Would there be a rebellion? Would the Emperor, 
Queen Catherine’s nephew, invade England from the Low 
Countries? Could the King rely on French neutrality? 

In order to weigh these factors at first hand the King went 
ova to Boulogne with only a few friends, including Anne 
Boleyn, for personal discussion with Francis I. He returned 
reassmed. Confident that he could carry through even the most 
startling appointment to Canterbury, he recalled r.ronmM- ftom 
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his embassy. Cranmet had been matfied twice, the second time 
in Germany aftet ordination, in the new German fashion for 
priests, to Ae niece of a well-known Lutheran. Since the mar- 
riage of priests was still illegal in England, Cranmer’s wife went 
ahead in disguise. Ctanmer himself took leave of the Emperor 
at Mantua on November i, 1532, and left the following day, 
arriving in London in the middle of December. A week later 
he was offered the Archbishopric of Canterbury. He accepted. 
Henceforward, until Henry ied, Cranmer’s wife was always 
hidden, and if she accompanied him was obliged, according to 
popular repute, to travel with the luggage, in a vast chest specially 
constructed to conceal her. 

A month later Henry secredy married Anne Boleyn. His- 
torians have never discovered for certain who performed the 
ceremony, or where. Cranmer himself was not the priest. Both 
he and the Imperial Ambassador reported subsequently that the 
marriage had taken place in January 1533. Undoubtedly, in the 
eyes of the Roman Catholic world, Henry VUI committed 
bigamy, for he had been married nearly twenty-five years to 
Catherine of Aragon, and his marriage had not yet been annulled 
in Rome, or even in England, by any court or any public act. 
He simply assumed he had never been legally married at all, and 
left the lawyers and clergy to put the matter right afterwards. 

Cranmer became Archbishop in the traditional manner. At 
the King’s request Bulls had been obtained from Rome by 
threatening the Papacy with a rigorous application of the Act 
of Annates. Cranmet swore to obey the Pope with the usual 
oath, though reservations were made before and afterwards, and 
he was consecrated wilh the full ceremonial. This was important : 
the man who was to carry through the ecclesiastical revolution 
had thus been accepted by the Pope and endowed with full 
authority. Two days afterwards however a Bill was introduced 
into Parliament vesting in the Archbishop of Canterbury the 
power, formerly possessed by the Pope, to hear and deter- 
mine aU appeals from the ecclesiastical courts in England. 
Future attempts to use any foreign process would involve the 
drastic penalties of Pta?munire. The judgments of the P-ngliah 
courts were not to be affected by any Pap^ verdict or by excom- 
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munication, and any priest who lefused to celebrate divine 
setvice ot administer the sacraments was made liable to imprison- 
ment. This momentous Bill, the work of Thomas Cromwell, 
which abolished what still remained of Papal authority in Eng- 
land, passed through Parliament in due course, and became 
known as the Act of Appeals. The following month Henry 
himself wrote a letter describing his position as “King and 
Sovereign, recognising no superior in earth but only God, and 
not subject to the laws of any earthly creature.” The breach 
between England and Rome was complete. 

Having established his supremacy, Henry proceeded to exploit 
it. In March 1533 Convocation was asked two questions: 
Was it against the Law of God, and not open to dispensation 
by the Pope, for a man to marry his brother’s wife, he being 
dead without issue, but having consummated the marriage? 
Answer by the prelates and clergy present: Yes. By Bishop 
Fisher of Rochester: No. Was Prince Arthur’s marriage with 
Queen Catherine consummated? Answer by the clergy: Yes. 
By the Bishop: No. Thereupon the Bishop was arrested and 
committed to the Tower. About ten days later the Duke of 
Norfolk with royal commissioners waited on Queen Catherine 
at Ampthill. Every sort of reason was advanced why she should 
renounce her title voluntarily. She was blocking the succession. 
Her daughter would not be accepted by the country as Queen, 
and England might be plunged in chaos if she continued her 
unreasonable obstruction. If she resigned a great position would 
stiU be open to her. She refused to resign. Then she was in- 
formed of the decisions of Convocation. Steps would be taken 
to deprive her of the rank of Queen, to which she was no longer 
entitled. She declared her determination to resist. But the Com- 
missioners had still another announcement to make. Catherine 
was in any case Queen no longer, for the King was already 
married to Anne Boleyn. 

Thus Henry’s secret marriage became known. A fortnight 
later Cranmer opened a court at Dunstable, and sent a proctor 
to Ampthill citing Catherine to appear. She refused. In her 
absence, the Archbishop pronounced judgment. Catherine’s 
marriage with Henry had existed in fact but not in law; it was 
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void firom the beginniag; and five days aftenvards the mattiage 
vdth Anne was declared valid. Queen Anne Boleyn was aowned 
on June i in Westminster Abbey. 

The following month it became dear that the new Queen 
was expecting a child. As the confinement approached Henry 
remained with her at Greenwich, and took the greatest care she 
should not be disturbed. Much bad news came in from across 
the seas and frontiers, but on such occasions Henry rode out into 
the country and met the Council in the open, to prevent the 
Queen from conjecturing the gravity of the situation, or perhaps 
to avoid the plague. A magnificent and valuable bed, which had 
lain in the Treasury since it had formed part of a French noble- 
man’s ransom, was brought forth, and in it on September 7, 
1533, the future Queen HLzabeth was bom. 

Although bonfires were lighted there was no rejoicing in 
Henry’s heart. A mal e heir had been his desire. After he had 
defied the whole world, perhaps committed bigamy, and risked 
deposition by the Pope and invasion, here was only a second 
daughter. “Do you wish to see your little daughter?” the old 
nurse asked, according to one account. “My daughter, my 
daughterl” replied the King in a passion. “You old devil, you 
witch, don’t dare to speak to mel” He galloped at once away 
from Greenwich, away from Anne, and in three days had reached 
Wolf Hall, iu Wiltshire, the residence of a worthy old courtier. 
Sic John Seymour, who had a clever son in the diplomatic service 
and a pretty daughter, a former maid of honour to Queen 
Catherine. Jane Seymour was about twenty-five, and although 
she was attractive no one considered her a great beauty. “Her 
skin,” reported the Imperial Ambassador, “is so whitish that it 
may be called rather p^e. She is not very clever, and is said to 
be rather arrogant.” But she was gay, and generally liked, and 
Henry fell in love with her. 

After the birth of Elizabeth criticism of the King and his 
ecclesiastical measures could no longer be stifled. If the choice 
was between two princesses, men said, then why not choose 
Maty, the legitimate one? But the King would have none of this 
argument. An Act was passed vesting the succession in Eliza- 
beth. In March 1534 every person of legal age, male or female, 
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thtoughout the kingdom was forced to swear allegiance to this 
Act and renounce allegiance to all foreign authority in England. 
The clergy were prohibited from preaching urdess specially 
licensed; a Bidding prayer^ was prescribed for use in all churches, 
containing the words, “Henry being immediately next unto 
God, the only and supreme head of this Catholic Church of 
England, and Anne his wife, and Elizabeth daughter and heir 
to them both, our Princess.” To publish or pronounce mali- 
ciously by express words that the ICbg was a tyrant or heretic 
was made high treason. As the brutality of the reign increased 
many hundreds were to be hanged, disembowelled, and quartered 
on these grounds. 

Fisher and Sir Thomas More, who both refused the oath, • 
were confined in the Tower for many months. At his trial More 
offered a brilliant defence, but the King’s former trust in him 
had now turned into vengeful dislike. Under royal pressure 
the judges pronounced him guilty of treason. While Fisher was 
in the Tower the Pope created seven cardinals, of whom one 
was “John, Bishop of Rochester, kept in prison by the King 
of England”. Directly Henry heard the news he declared in anger 
several times that he would send Fisher’s head to Rome for the 
Cardinal’s hat. Fisher was executed in June 1535 and More in 
July. For their fate the King must bear the chief responsibility; 
it is a black stain on his record. Shortly afterwards Henry was 
excommunicated and in theory deprived of his throne by the 
Pope. 

The resistance of Mote and Fisher to the royal supremacy m 
Church government was a noble and heroic stand. They realised 
the defects of the existing Catholic system, but they hated and 
feared the aggressive nationalism which was destroying the unity 
of Christendom. They saw that the break with Rome carried with 
it the threat of a despotism freed from every fetter. More stood 
forth as the defender of all that was finest in the medieval out- 
look. He represents to history its universality, its belief in 
spiritual values, and its instinctive sense of other-worldliness. 
Henry YDI with cruel axe decapitated not only a wise and 


^ A Bidding ptayef was one requested of the congregation in favour of certain persons 
or objects nominated by the King. 
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gifted counsellor, but a .system which, though it had failed to 
live up to its ideds in practice, had for long furnished man kind 
with its brightest dreams. 


The King was still paying court to Jane Seymour when it be- 
came known that Anne was expecting another baby. But this 
time Henry rdused to have anythmg to do with her. She was 
haggard and ill and had lost her freshness. Rumours were 
current at Court that he had only spoken to her ten times in 
three months, although formerly he could hardly bear to be 
separated from her for an hour. Anne became distracted with 
anxiety, and was obsessed with fear of a risiug agaiost her and 
the infant Elizabeth in favour of Catherine and Mary. Without 
consulting the King or his Council, she sent messages to Maty 
through her governess, making aU sorts of promises if Maty 
would swear to the Act of Succession and renounce her claim 
to the throne. Promises were followed by threats; but Maty 
refused to give way. One day, after an unfavourable report 
from the governess, Anne was found in a tempest of tears. 
Soon afterwards her uncle, the Duke of Norfolk, strode into the 
room and told her that Henry had had a serious accident out 
hunting. In her grief and alarm she nearly fainted. Five days 
later she miscarried. 

The King, instead of pitying her, gave way to an uncontroll- 
able outburst of rage. He visited her, repeating over and over 
again, ‘T see that God does not mean me to have noale children”. 
As he turned to leave he added angrily that he would speak to 
her again as soon as she was better. Anne replied that it was not 
her fault she had failed to bear another child. She had been fright- 
ened when she heard of the King’s fall; besides she loved him 
so passionately, with so much more fervour than Catheriue, that 
it broke her heart when she saw that he gave his love to others. 
At this allusion to Jane the King left the room in a towering 
passion, and refused for days to see her. Jane Seymour was 
installed at Greenwich. Though her serving-man, who had 
been taken into the pay of the Imperial Ambassador, we have 
a story of the royal courtship. 
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One day the King sent a page down from London with a 
purse full of gold and a letter in his own handwriting. Jane 
kissed the letter, but returned it to the page unopened. Then, 
falling on her knees, she said, “I pray you beseedi the King to 
understand by my prudence that I am a gentlewoman of good 
and honourable family, without reproach, and have no greater 
treasure in the world than my honour, which I would not harm 
for a thousand deaths. If the King should wish to make me a 
present of money, I beg him to do so when God sh all send me 
a husband to marry.” The King was greatly pleased. She had, 
he said, displayed high virtue, and to prove fhat his intentions 
were wholly worthy of her he promised not to speak to her in 
future except in the presence of her relations. 

In January 1536 Queen Githerine died. If the King was 
minded to marry again he could now repudiate Queen Aime 
without raising awkward questions about his earlier union. It 
was already rumoured by die Seymour party that in her intense 
desire for an heir Queen Anne had been unfaithful to the King 
soon after the birth of Elizabeth, with several lovers. If proved, 
this offence was capital. The Queen had accordingly been 
watched, and one Sunday two young courtiers, Henry Norris 
and Sir Francis Weston, were seen to enter the Queen’s room, 
and were, it was said, overheard making love to her. Next day 
a parchment was laid before the King empowering a strong 
panel of councillors and judges, headed by the Lord Chancellor, 
or any four of them, to investigate and try every kind of treason. 
The King signed. On Tuesday the Council sat all day and kte 
into the night, but as yet there was not sufficient evidence. The 
following Sunday a certain Smeton, a gentieman of the King’s 
chamber, who played with great skill on the lute, was arrested 
as the Queen’s lover. Smeton subsequently under torture con- 
fessed to the charge. On Monday Norris was among the 
challengers at the May Day tournament at Greenwich, and as 
the King rode to London after the jousting he called Norris 
to his side and told him what was suspected. Although Nortis 
denied everything he also was arrested and taken to the Tower. 

That night Anne learned that Smeton and Nortis were in the 
Tower. The following morning she was requested to come 
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before the Council. Although her unde, the Duke of Norfolk, 
presided at the examination, no Queen of England, Anne com- 
plained afterwards, could have been treated with such brutality. 
At the condusion of the proceedings she was placed under 
arrest, and kept under guard until the tide turned to take her 
up-river to the Tower. So quickly had the news spread that 
large crowds collected along the river-bank, and were in time 
to watch her barge rowing rapidly up-stream with a detach- 
ment of the guard, her unde Norfolk, and the two Chamberlains, 
Lord Oxford and Lord Sandys, on board. At the Traitors’ Gate 
she was handed over to the Constable of the Tower, Sir William 
Kingston. 

The same evening, at York Place, when the Duke of Rich- 
mond, the King’s bastard son, came as usual to say good-night 
to his father, the King burst into tears. “By God’s great mercy”, 
he said, “you and your sister Mary have escaped the hands of 
that damned poisonous strumpet. She was plotting to poison 
you both.” Henry tried to forget his shame and disgrace in a 
ceasdess round of feasting. “His Majesty”, wrote the Imperial 
Ambassador, who may however well be suspected of malicious 
bias, “has been gayer since the arrest than ever before. He is 
going out to dinner here, there, and everywhere with the ladies. 
Sometimes he returns along the river after midnight to the sound 
of many instruments or the voices of the singers of his chamber, 
who do their utmost to interpret his deUght at being rid of that 
thin old woman.” (In fact she was aged twenty-nine.) “He went 
to dinner recently with the Bishop of Carlisle and some ladies, 
and next day the Bishop told me that he had behaved with almost 
desperate gaiety.” 

On Friday morning the special commissioners of treason 
appointed the previous week, including Anne Boleyn’s father, 
the Earl of Wiltshire, and the entire bench of judges except one, 
formed the court for the trial of Anne’s lovers. A special jury 
consisting of twelve knights had been summoned, and found the 
prisoners guilty. They were sentenced to be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, but execution was deferred •until after the trial 
of the Queen. This opened the following Monday in the Great 
HaU of the Tower. Twenty-six peers — half the existing peerage 
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— sat on a raised dais under the presidenqr of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, named Lord High Steward of England for the occasion. 
The Lord Qiancellor, Sir Thomas Audley, who as a commoner 
by birth was not entitled to judge a Queen, sat next to the Duke 
to give legal advice. The Lord Mayor and a deputation of 
aldermen attended, with members of the public, by the King’s 
command, in the well of the hall. The Queen was brought in 
by Sir Edmund Walsingham, the Lieutenant of the Tower, to 
listen to the iudictment by the Attorney-General. She was 
charged with being unfaithfol to the King; promising to marry 
Norris after the Kiag was dead; giving Norris poisoned lockets 
for the purpose of poisoning Catherine and Mary; and other 
offences, indudiug incest wiih her brother. The Queen denied 
the charges vigorously, and replied to each one in detail. The 
peers retired, and soon returned with a verdict of guilty. Norfolk 
pronounced sentence: the Queen was to be burnt or beheaded, 
at the King’s pleasure. 

Anne received the sentence with calm and courage. After- 
wards she declared that if the King would allow it she would like 
to be beheaded like the French nobility, with a sword, and not, 
like the English nobility, with an axe. Her wish was granted; 
but no executioner could be foxmd in the King’s domioions to 
carry out the sentence with a sword, and it was found necessary 
to postpone the execution from Thursday to Friday while an 
expert was borrowed from St. Omer, in the Emperor’s domini- 
ons. During Thursday night she slept- little. Distant hammering 
could be heard from the courtyard of the Tower, as a low 
scaffold, about five feet high, was erected for the execution. In 
the morning the public were admitted to the courtyard; and the 
Lord Chancellor entered soon afterwards, with Henry’s son, the 
Duke of Richmond, Cromwdl, and the Lord Mayor and aider- 
men. 

On May 19, 1536, the headsman was already waiting, leaning 
on his heavy two-handed sword, when the Constable of the 
Tower appeared, followed by Anne in a beautiful night robe of 
heavy grey damask trimmed with fur, showing a crimson kirtie 
beneath. She had chosen this garment in order to leave her neck 
bate. A large sum had been given to her to distribute in alms 
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among the crowd. “I am not here”, she said to them simply, 
“to preach to you, but to die. Pray for the King, for he is a 
good man and has treated me as well as could be. I do not 
accuse anyone of causing my death, neither the judges nor any- 
one else, for I am condemned by the law of the land and die 
willingly.” Then she took oflF her pearl-covered headdress, 
revealing that her hair had been care^y bound up to avoid 
impeding the executioner. 

“Pray for me”, she said, and knelt down while one of the 
kdies-in-waiting bandaged her eyes. Before there was time to 
say a Paternoster she laid her head upon the block, murmuring 
in a low voice, “God have pity on my soul”. “God have mercy 
on my soul” she treated, as the executioner stepped forward 
and slowly took his aim. Then the great blade hissed through 
the air, and with a single stroke his work was done. 

As soon as the execution was known Henry appeared in 
yellow, with a feather in his cap, and ten days later was privately 
married to Jane Seymour at York Place. Jane proved to be 
the submissive wife for whom Henry had always longed. Anne 
had been too dominating and too impulsive. “''J^en iBat woman 
desires anything,” one of the ambassadors had written of Anne 
two years before her execution, “there is no one who dares 
oppose her, or could do so if he dared, not even the King him- 
s^. They say that he is incredibly subject to her, so that when 
he does not wish her to do what she wishes she does it in spite 
of him and pretends to fly into a terrible rage.” Jane was the 
opposite, gentle though ' proud; and Henry spent a happy 
eighteen months with her. She was the only Queen whom Henry 
regretted and mourned, and when she died, still aged only 
twenty-six, immediately after the birth of her first child, the 
future Edward VI, Henry had her buried with royal honours in 
St. George’s Chapel at Windsor. He himself lies near her. 



CHAPTER VI 


The End of the Monasteries 


T hough aU had been bliss at Court ■while Jane was 
Queen rural England was heavy with discontents. Henry 
was increasingly short of revenue and Church properties 
offered a tempting prize. Just before Anne’s trial he had gone 
down to the House of Lords in person to recommend a Bill 
suppressing those smaller monasteries which contained fewer 
than twelve monks. There were neatly four hundred of them, 
and the combined rent of their lands amounted to a considerable 
sum. The religious orders had for some time been in decline, and 
parents were becoming more and more averse to handing over 
their sons to the cloisters. Monks turned to the land in search 
of recruits, and often waived the old social distinctions, taking 
the sons of poor tenant farmers. But the number of no'vices was 
rarely sufficient. At some houses the monks had given up all 
hope of carrying on, and squandered the endowments, cutting 
dd'wn woods, pawning the plate, and letting the buildings fall 
into disrepair or ruin. Grave irregularities lud been discovered 
by the ecclesiastical Visitors over many years. The idea of 
suppression was not altogether new: Wolsey had suppressed 
several small houses to finance his college at Oxford, and the 
King had since suppressed over twenty more for his o'wn 
benefit. Parliament made little difficulty about "winding up the 
smaller houses, when satisfied that their inmates were either to 
be transferred to large houses or pensioned off. During the 
summer of 1536 royal commissioners toured the country, com- 
pleting the dissolution as S'wiftly as possible. 

The King had now a new chief adviser. Thomas Cromwell, in 
turn mercenary soldier in Italy, doth agent, and money-lender, 
had served his apprenticeship in statecraft under Wolsey, but 
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he had also learned the lessons of his master’s downfall. Ruthless, 
cynical. Machiavellian, Cromwdl was a man of the New Age. 
His ambition was matched by his energy and served by a 
penetrating intelligence. When he succeeded Wolsey as the 
King’s principal Minister he made no effort to inherit the pomp 
and glory of the fallen Cardinal. Nevertheless his were more 
solid achievements in both State and Church. In the administra- 
tion of the realm Cromwell devised new methods to replace the 
institutions he found at hand. Before his day Government policy 
had for centuries been both made and implemented in the royal 
household. Though Henry VII had improved the system he 
had remained in a sense a medieval king. Thomas Crom- 
well thoroughly reformed it during his ten years of power, 
and when he fell in 1340 policy was already carried out by 
Government departments, operating outside the Household. 
Perhaps his greatest accomplishment, though not so dramatic as 
his other work, was his inception of the Government service of 
modem England. Cromwell is the uncommemorated architect 
of our great departments of State. 

As first Minister Cromwell handled the dissolution of the. 
monasteries with conspicuous, cold-blooded efficiency. It was 
a step which appealed to the well-to-do. The high nobility and 
country gentry acquired on favourable terms all kinds of fine 
estates. Sometimes a neighbouring merchant, or a syndicate of 
Qty men and courtiars, bought or leased the confiscated lands. 
Many local squires had long been stewards of monastic lands, 
and now bought properties which they had managed for genera- 
tions. Throughout the middle classes there was great irritation 
at the privileges and wealth of the Church. They resented the 
undue proportion of the national income engrossed by those who 
rendered no economic service. The King was assured of the 
support of Parliament and the prosperous classes. Most of the 
disjplaced monks, nearly ten thousand in aU, faced their lot with 
relief or fortitude, assisted by substantial peusions. Some even 
married nuns, and many became respectable parish clergy. The 
dissolution brought lands into the Crown’s possession worth at 
the time over £ 100,000 a year, and by the sale or lease of the rest 
of the former monastic properties ihe Crown gained a minir>n 
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and a half— a huge sum for those days, though probably much 
less than the properties were worth. The main result of this 
transaction was in effect, if not in mention, to commit the 
landed and mercantile classes to the Reformation settlement and 
the Tudor dynasty. 

The immediate impact on the masses is more difficult to judge. 
There does not seem to have been any widespread unemploy- 
ment or distress among the sturdy proletariat, but many poor, 
weak, and ailing folk, especially in the North, who had found 
their only succour in the good works of the monastic orders, 
were left untended for a long time. 

In the North also, where the old traditions died hard, the 
new order aroused stiffer resistance than in the South, and the 
new lay landlord could be harsher than his clerical predecessor. 
But laymen were not the only enclosing landlords, and more 
than one pre-Reformation abbot had sought by one means or 
another to improve farming and husbandry through enclosure. 
English agriculture, to meet the demands of a growing popula- 
tion and an expanding doth industry, was turning from arable 
farming to pasture. Hence the broad acres on the ecdesiastical 
estates were now fertilised by the ideas and the money of their 
new owners, the country gentlemen and merchants. The 
Reformation is sometimes blamed for all the evils attributed to 
the modem economic system. Yet these evils, if such they were, 
had existed long before Henry Vm began to doubt the validity 
of his marriage to Catherine of Aragon. Thomas More, who 
did not live to see events run their course, had already in Utopia 
outlined to his contemporaries the sharp features of the new 
economy. 

In the fidd of religious belief the Reformation brought pro- 
found change. The Bible now acquired a new and far-reaching 
authority. The older generation considered that Holy Writ 
was dangerous in the hands of the unlearned and should only 
be read by priests. “I never read the Scripture,” said the Duke 
of NorfoUr, “nor never will read it. It was merry in England 
afore the new learning came up : yea, I would all things were 
as hath been in time past.” But complete printed Bibles, trans- 
lated mto English by Tyndal and Cover^e, had appeared for 
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the first time late in the autumn of 1 5 3 5, and were now running 
through several editions. The Government enjoined the clergy 
to encourage Bible-reading, and there were well-founded 
rumours that Thomas Cromwell, the King’s vicegerent in 
spiritual affairs, had helped to promote the translation. Preach- 
ing, even by licehsed preachers, was altogether suspended until 
Michaelmas, except in the presence of a bishop, and in August 
1536 Cromwell ordered the Paternoster and Commandments to 
be taught in the mother tongue instead of in Latin. Next year 
The Institution of a Christian Mm, prepared by Cranmer for 
popular edification, displayed a distinct leaning to the New 
Opioion. Here indeed was a change and a revelation. The 
country folk were deeply agitated, particularly in the fiercely 
Catholic and economically backward North. 


In the autumn, when the new taxes came to be assessed after 
Michaelmas, farmers and yokels collected in large numbers 
throughout the North of ^gland and Lincolnshire, swearing 
to resist the taxes and maintain the old order in the Church. 
The revolt, which took the name of “the Pilgrimage of Grace”, 
was spontaneous. Its leader, a lawyer named Robert Aske, had 
his position thrust upon him. The nobles and higher clergy 
took no part. Although the rebels greatly outnumbered the 
loyal levies, and the King had no regular troops except the 
Yeomen of the Guard, Henry at once showed what Wolsey 
had (aUed his “royal stomach”. He refused to compromise with 
rebellion. When his Commissioners of Taxes were taken 
prisoners by the rebels in Lincolnshire he sent a terrifying 
message: 

“This assembly is so heinous that unless you can persuade 
tiaem to disperse and send a hundred of their ringleaders with 
halters round their necks to the Lieutenant to do with them as 
shall be thought best ... we see no way to save them. For we 
have already sent . . . the Duke of Suffolk, our Lieutenant, . . . 
with a hundred thousand men, horse and foot, in harness, with 
munitions and artiUery. . . . We have also appointed another 
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great army to invade their territories as soon as they are out of 
them, and to bum, spoil, and destroy their goods, wives, and 
children with all extremity.” 

After this the Commissioners reported that the common 
people as a whole were prepared to recognise the King as 
Supreme Head of the Church and to allow bTm for this once to 
have the first-fruits and the tenths £com the clergy, together with 
the subsidy he was demanding. “But,” they said, “he shall have 
no more money of the commons during his life, nor shall he 
suppress no more abbeys.” They stiU protested against the King’s 
choice of counsellors, and demanded the surrender of Crom- 
well, Cranmer, and four bishops who were suspected of heresy. 

The King replied with vigour. “Concerning choosing of 
Counsellors, I never have read, heard, nor known that princes’ 
counsellors and prelates should be appointed by rude and 
ignorant common people. . . . How presumptuous then are ye, 
the rude commons of one shire, and that one of the most brute 
and beastly of the whole realm, and of least experience, to find 
fault with your Prince. ... As to the suppression of religious 
houses, know that this is granted us by all the nobles, spiritual 
and temporal, of this our realm, by Act of Parliament, and not 
set forth by any counsellors upon their mere will and phantasy 
as you full falsely would persuade our realm.” If they did not 
submit, the King added, they with their wives and children 
would be utterly destroyed by the sword. The Yorkshire rebels 
had much the same aims, as their oath shows : “For the love I 
do bear unto Almighty God’s faith I swear ... to expulse all 
villein blood and evil counsels against the Commonwealth from 
His Grace and his Privy Council, to keep afore me the Cross of 
Christ, in my heart His faith, the restitution of the Church, the 
suppression of these heretics and their opinions.” 

In early 1537 rebellion collapsed as quickly as it had arisen, 
but Henry determined to make examples of the ringleaders. 
Seventy were hanged as traitors at C arlisl e Assixes alone, anH 
when Norfolk, the victorious general, seemed inclined to 
demency the King sent word that he desired a large number of 
executions. Altogether some two hundred and fifty of the in- 
surgents were put to death. 
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The rebels had objected to the taxes and the suppression of the 
monasteries. Henry now replied by tightening up the collection 
of taxes, and began suppressing the larger monasteries the 
moment die revolt was put down. As a further blow to the old 
school the Government commissioned in Paris a great printing 
of English Bibles, more sumptuous than any previous edition, 
and in September 1538 directed that every parish in the country 
should purchase a Bible of the largest volume in English, to be 
set up in each church, where the parishioners might most com- 
modiously resort to tihe same and read it. Six copies were set 
up in St. Paul’s, in the Qty of London, and multitudes thronged 
the cathedral all day to read them, especially, we are told, when 
they could get any person that had an audible voice to read 
aloud. This Bible has remained die basis of all later editions, 
including the Autiiorised Version prepared in the reign of 
James I. 


Up to dais point Thomas Cromwell had consistentiy walked 
witii success. But he now began to encounter the conservatism 
of the older nobility. They were more than content with the 
political revolution, but they wanted the Reformation to stop 
with the assertion of the royil supremacy, and they opposed the 
doctrinal changes of Cranmer and his following. The Duke of 
Norfolk headed the reaction, and the King, who was rigidly 
orthodox, except where his lusts or interests were stirred, agreed 
with it. Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchestec and later 
Queen Mary’s adviser, was the brain behind the Norfolk party. 
Its leadem took pains to point out that France and the Emperor 
might invade l^gland and execute the sentence of deposition 
which the Pope had pronounced. The King himself was anxious 
to avoid a total religious cleavage with the European Powers. 
The Catholic front seemed overwhelmingly strong, and the only 
allies which Cromwell could find abroad were minor German 
princelings. With these large issues in their keeping, Norfolk’s 
faction vigilantly awaited their chance. It came, like so much 
of the achon of this memorable reign, as a result of the conjugal 
afiairs of the King. 
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As Henry refused to compromise "with the Continental 
Lutherans on matters of doctrine or modifications of the Church 
services, Cromwell could do no more than seek a political alliance 
with the Lutheran princes of Northern Germany, bring over 
learned Lutheran divines, and negotiate a German marriage for 
one of the English princesses, or even for Henry himself. The 
King was now a widower. One Continental house he considered 
marrying into was the Duchy of Cleves, which to some extent 
shared his own attitude in religion, hating the Papacy, yet 
restricting Lutheranism. Then news arrived of a startling diplo- 
matic development. The French and Imperial Ambassadors 
waited together on the King to inform him that Francis I had 
invited the Emperor Charles V, who was in his Spanish 
dominions, to pass through Paris on his way to put down a revolt 
at Ghent, and the Emperor had accepted. The two sovereigns 
had resolved to forget old grudges and make common cause. 

An alliance with the princes of North Germany against the 
two Catholic monardb-s now seemed imperative, and negotiations 
for a marriage between Henry and Anne, the eldest Princess of 
Qeves, were hurried on. Arme’s charms, Cromwell reported, 
were on everybody’s lips. “Everyone,” he announced, “praises 
her beauty both of face and body. One says she excels the 
Duchess of Milan as the golden sun does the silver moon.” 
Holbein, the Court painter, and a master delineator of his age, 
had already been sent over to paint the portrait, which may 
now be seen in the Louvre. It does not flatter the Princess. 
“This,” the English Ambassador at Cleves warned the King, 
“is a very lively image.” Anne, he added, spoke only German, 
spent her time chiefly in needlework, and could not sing or play 
any instrument. She was thirty years old, very tall and thin, with 
an assured and resolute countenance, slightly pock-marke^ but 
was said to possess wit and animation, and did not ovet-indulge 
in beer. 

Anne spent Christmas at Calais, waiting for storms to abate, 
and on the last day of the year 1539 arrived at Rochester. Henry 
had sailed down in his private barge, in disguise, bearing a fine 
sable fur among the presents. On New Year’s Day he hurried 
to visit her. But on seeing her he was astonished and abashed. 
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Embraces, presents, compliments, all carefully arranged on the 
voyage, were forgotten. He mumbled a few words and returned 
to the barge, where he remained silent for many minutes. At 
last he said very sadly and pensively, “I see nothing in this 
woman as men report of her, and I marvel that wise men 
should have made such report as they have done.” “Say what 
they wdl,” he told Cromwell on his return, “she is nothing fair. 
The personage is well and comely, but nothing else. ... If I 
had known before as much as I know now, she would not have 
come within this realm.” Privately he dubbed her “the Flanders 
Mare”. 

But the threat from abroad compelled the King to fulfil his 
contract. “You had me pushed into a tight comer,” he told the 
French Ambassador afterwards, “but, thank God, I am still 
alive, and not so little a King as I was thought.” Since he now 
knew as much about the Canon Law on marriage as anyone in 
Europe, he turned himself iato the perfect legal example of a 
man whose marriage might be annulled. The marriage was 
never consummated. He told his intimate counsellors that he 
had gone through the form of it from political necessity, against 
his true desire, and without mward consent, for fear of making 
a rufile in the world and driving Anne’s brother the Duke into 
the hands of the Emperor and the King of France. There was 
a pre-contract, not sufficiently cleared, in that she had been 
promised to the son of the Duke of Lorraine and not released, 
and so forth. In fact Henry was merely waiting, watching the 
European situation, until it was safe to act. 

Norfolk and Gardiner now saw their chance to break Crom- 
well, as Wolsey had been brokm, with the help of a new lady. 
Yet another of Norfolk’s nieces, Catherine Howard, was pre- 
sented to Henry at Gardiner’s house, and captured his affections 
at first sight. The Norfolk faction soon felt strong enough to 
challenge Cromwell’s power. In June 1540 the King was per- 
suaded to get rid of Cromwell and Anne together. Cromwell was 
condemned under a Bill of Attainder charging him principally 
with heresy and “broadcasting” erroneous books and implicitly 
with treason. Anne agreed to have her marriage annulled, and 
Convocation duly pronounced it invalid. She lived on in 
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England, pensioned and in retirement, for another seventeen 
years. A fevr days after Cromwell was executed on July 28 
Henry was privately married to his fifth wife, Catherine 
Howard. 

Catherine, about twenty-two, with auburn hair and hazel 
eyes, was the prettiest of Henry’s wives. His Majesty’s spirits 
revived, his health returned, and he went down to Windsor to 
reduce weight. “The King”, reported the French Ambassador 
in December, “has taken a new rule of living, to rise between 
five and six, hear Mass at seven, and then ride till dinner-time, 
which is at ten in the morning. He says that he feels much better 
in the country than when he lived all winter in his houses at the 
gates of London,” 

But wild, tempestuous Catherine was not long content with 
a husband neatly thirty years older than herself. Her reckless 
love for her cousin, Thomas Culpeper, was discovered, and she 
was executed in the Tower in February 1542 on the same spot 
as Anne Boleyn. The night before the execution she asked for 
the block so that she could practise laying her head upon it, 
and as she mounted the scaffold said, ‘T die a Queen, but would 
rather die the wife of Culpeper. God have mercy on my soul. 
Good people, I beg you to pray for me.” 

Henry’s sixth wife, Catherine Parr, was a serious little widow 
from the Lake District, thirty-one years of age, learned, and 
interested in theological questions, who had had two husbands 
before the King. She married Henry at Hampton Court on 
July 12, 1543, and until his death three years later made him an 
adtnirable wife, nursing his ulcerated leg, which grew steadily 
worse and in the end killed him. She contrived to reconcile 
Henry with the future Queen Elizabeth; both Mary and Eliza- 
beth grew fond of her, and she had the fortune to outlive her 
husband. 


The brilliant young Renaissance prince had grown old and 
wrathful. The pain from his leg made Henry ill-tempered; he 
suffered fools and those who crossed him widi equal lack of 
patience. Suspicion dominated his mind and ruthlessness marked 
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his actions. At the time of his matriage Mdth Githeiine Patt he 
was engaged in piepating the last of his wars. The roots of the 
conflict lay in Scotland. Hostility between the two peoples 
still smouldered, ever and again flickering into flame along the 
wild Border. Reviving the obsolete claim to suzerainty, Henry 
denounced the Scots as rebels, and pressed them to relinquish 
their aUiance with France. The Scots successfully defeated an 
English raid at Haliden Rig. Then in the autumn of 1542 an 
expedition under Norfolk had to turn back at Kelso, principally 
through the failure of the commissariat, which, besides its other 
shortcomings, left the English army without its beet, and the 
Scots proceeded to carry the war into the enemy's country. 
Their decision proved disastrous. Badly led and imperfectly 
organised, they lost more than half their army of ten ihousand 
men in Solway Moss and were utterly routed. The news of 
this second Flodden killed James V, who died leaving the king- 
dom to an infant of one week, Mary, the famous Queen of 
Scots. 

At once the child became the focus of the struggle for Scot- 
land. Henry claimed her for the bride of his own son and heir. 
But the Scots Queen-Mother was a French princess, Mary of 
Guise. The pro-French Catholic party, led by Cardinal Beaton, 
resisted, repudiated Henry’s terms, and began negotiations for 
m a r rying Mary to a French prince. Such a marriage could never 
be accepted by England. The Imperial Ambassador, who sought 
Henry’s aid in the Emperor’s struggle with France, found him- 
self eagerly welcomed at Court. Once again England and the 
Empire made common cause against the French, and in May 
1543 a secret treaty was ratified between Charles V and Henry. 
Throughout the year, and well into the spring of 1544, the 
preparations continued. While Scotland was left to Edward 
Seymour, brother of Queen Jane, and now Earl of Hertford, 
the King himself was to cross the Channel and lead an army 
against Francis in co-operation with an Imperial force from 
the north-east. 

The plan was excellent, but the execution flailed. Henry and 
Charles distrusted each other; each suspected the other of seeking 
a separate peace. Wary of being drawn too deep into the Em- 
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petor’s plans, Heniy sat down to besiege Boulogne. The town 
fell on Septembei 14, and Henty was able to congratulate himself 
on at least one tangible result from his campaign. Five days 
later the Emperor made his peace with Francis, and refused to 
listen to Henry’s complaints and exhortations. Meanwhile the 
English in Scotland, ^er burning Edinburgh and laying waste 
much country, ceased to make headway, and in February 1545 
were defeated at Ancrum Moor. 

Henry’s position was extremely grave. Without a single ally, 
the nation faced the possibility of invasion from both France and 
Scotland. The crisis called for imexampled sacrifices from the 
English people; never had they been called upon to pay so many 
loans, subsidies, and benevolences. To set an example Henry 
melted down his own plate and mortgaged his estates. At Ports- 
mouth he faced the threatened invasion in person. A French 
fleet penetrated the Solent and landed troops in the Isle of 
Wight; but they were soon driven ofij and the crisis gradually 
passed. Next year a peace treaty was signed, which left 
Boulogne in English hands for eight years, at the end of which 
time France was to buy it back at a heavy price. Scotland 
was not included in the settlement. The war in the North 
smouldered on, bursting into flame for a time at the assassination 
of Cardinal Beaton, but yielding no definite results. Henry 
completely failed in Scotland. He would make no generous 
settlement with his neighbours, yet he lacked the force to coerce 
them. For the next fifty years they were to tease and trouble the 
miuds of his successors. 

In 1546 Henry was as yet only fifty-five. In the autumn he 
made his usual progress through Surrey and Berkshire to Wind- 
sor, and early in November he came up to London. He was 
never to leave his capital alive again. In these last few months 
one question dominated aU minds: the heir to the kingdom w’as 
known, a child of nine, but who would be the power behind 
the throne? Norfolk or Hertford? The party of reaction or 
the party of reform? 

A sudden and unexpected answer was given. On December 
12, 1546, Norfolk and his son Surrey, the poet, were arrested 
for treason and sent to the Tower. Surrey’s foolish conduct 
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had made trouble inevitable. He talked wildly of the time when 
the King should be dead, and, inconveniently remembering his 
descent from Edward I, he had quartered the royal arms with 
his own, despite the heralds’ prohibitions. The King remem- 
bered that years before Norfolk had been put forward as a 
possible heir to the throne, and Surrey had been suggested as a 
husband for Princess Mary. His suspicions aroused, he acted 
swiftly; in mid-January Surrey was executed. 

Parliament assembled to pass a BiU of Attainder against Nor- 
folk. On Thursday the 27th the royal assent was given and 
Norfolk was condemned to death. But that same evening the 
King himself was dying. The physicians dated not tell him so, 
for prophesying the King’s death was treason by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Then, as the long hours slowly passed Sir Aniiiony 
Denny, “boldly coming to the King, told him what case he was 
in, to man’ s judgment not like to live; and therefore exhorted him 
to prepare hims elf for death.” The King took the grim news 
with fortitude. Urged to summon the Archbishop, he replied 
that first he would “take a litde sleep; and then, as I feel mysdf, 
I will advise upon the matter.” While he slept Hertford and 
Paget walked the gallery outside, scheming and contriving how 
to secure their power. Shortly before midMght the King awoke. 
He sent for Cranmer. When he came Henry was too weak to 
speak; he could only stretch out his hand to Cranmer. In a few 
minutes the Supreme Head had ceased to breathe. 


Henry’s rule saw many advances in the growth and character 
of the English state, but it is a hideous blot upon his record that 
the reign should be widely remembered for its executions. Two 
Queens, two of the King’s chief Ministers, a saintly bishop, 
numerous abbots, monks, and many ordinary folk who dared to 
resist the royal will were done to death. Almost every member 
of the nobility in whom royal blood ran perished on the scaffold 
at Henry’s command. Roman Catholic and Calvinist alike were 
burnt for heresy and religious treason. These persecutions, 
inflicted in solemn manner by officers of the law, perhaps in the 
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presence of the Council or even the King himself, form a brutal 
sequel to the bright promise of the Renaissance. The sufiFerings 
of devout men and women among the faggots, the use of torture, 
and the savage penalties imposed for even paltry crimes, stand in 
repellent contrast to the enlightened principles of humanism. 
Yet his subjects did not turn from Henry in loathing. He suc- 
ceeded in maintaining order amid the turmoil of Europe without 
army or police, and he imposed on England a discipline which 
was not attained elsewhere. A century of religious wars went by 
without Englishmen taking up arms to fight their fellow- 
countrymen for their faith. We must aedit Henry’s reign with 
laying the basis of sea-power, with a revival of Parliamentary 
institutions, with giving the English Bible to the people, and 
above aU with strengthening a popular monarchy under which 
succeeciing generations worked together for the greatness of 
En glan d while France and Germany were racked with internal 
strife. 



CHAPTER VII 


The Protestant Struggle 


T he ENGLISH REFORMATION under Henry VIII had 
received its guiding impulse from the King’s passions and 
his desire for power. He stiH deemed himself a good 
Catholic. However, none of his Catholic wives had borne him 
a son. Catherine of Aragon had given birth to the future Queen 
Mary, Anne Boleyn to the future Queen Elizabeth; but it was 
Jane, daughter of the Protestant house of Seymour, who had 
produced the future Edward VI. Fears of a disputed succession 
lay deeply engraved in Henry VILl and in his whole people, and 
it was chiefly the desire and the duty to safeguard the throne of 
England for his only legitimate son that had impelled him in his 
later years to break not only with Rome but with his inmost 
religious convictions. Nevertheless the Catholic Norfolks re- 
tained much of their power and influence. Their kinswoman 
Catherine Howard might be executed; their son, the poet Surrey, 
might follow her to the scaffold; monastery lands mig ht be 
seized and the Bible printed in English; but while Henry lived 
they constituted a check and barrier to the Reforming party. 
Henry had restrained Cranmer’s doc trinal innovations and in the 
main upheld the whole Norfolk interest, represented in religion 
by Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester. Thus there was a 
working compromise. Henry wanted his own way on his throne 
and in his choice of consort, but he saw no need to change the 
faith or even the ritual to which his subjects had been bom. 

With the new reign a deeper and more powerful tide began 
to flow. The guardian and chief counsellor of the child-king 
was his unde, Edward S^rmour, now Duke of Somerset. He and 
Cranmer proceeded to transform the political reformation of 
Henry Vin into a religious revolution. Foreign scholars ftom 
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Getmany and Switzetland, and even from distant Poland, were 
given chairs in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to 
educate the new generation of clergy in the Reformed doctrines. 
The Book of Common Prayer, in shining English prose, was 
drawn up by Cranmer and accepted by Parliament in 1 549. Then 
followed, after Somerset’s fall, the Forty-two Articles of 
Religion, and a second Prayer Book, until, on paper at least, 
England became a Protestant State. Somerset and Cranmer were 
bothi men of sincerity; they believed in the religious ideas which 
they intended their countrymen to accept; but the mass of the 
people neither knew nor cared about theological warfare, and 
there were many who actively opposed the imported foreign 
creeds. 

Somerset himself was merely one of the regents appointed 
under Henry’s will, and his position as Protector, at once dazzling 
and dangerous, had little foundation in law or precedent. 
Rivals crowded jealously upon him. His brother, Thomas 
Seymour, Lord High Admiral, had his own ambitions. The pale 
child Edward VI, who was constitutionally consumptive, might 
not live long. The next Protestant heir was Princess Elizabeth. 
She was living with Lady Catherine Parr, last and most fortunate 
of Henry’s wives, and Catherine Parr was now married to the 
Admiral. He thought fit to make advances to the young princess 
even before the death of his wife, and girlish romps took place 
in her bedroom that led to scandal. Proofs were discovered of 
Thomas Seymour’s plots against his brother, and the Protector 
was forced in January 1549 to dispose of him lay Act of Attainder 
and the block on Tower Hill. Thus Somerset surmounted the 
first crisis of the new reign. 


Far more serious tiian such personal threats were the distresses 
and discontents in the countryside. The life and economy of 
medieval England were fast dissolving. Landlords saw that 
vast fortunes could be made from wool, and the village com- 
munal strips barred their profits. Warfare had been going on 
for decades between landowner and peasantry. Slowly and 
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surdy the rights and privileges of the village coiiimunities 
■were infringed and removed. Common land was seized, en- 
dosed, and turned to pasture for flocks. Dissolution of the 
monasteries removed the most powerful and conservative de- 
ment in the old system, and for a time gave fresh impetus to a 
process already under way. The multiplication of endosures 
caused distress throughout the realm. In some counties as much 
as one third of the arable land was turned over to grass, and the 
people looked in anger upon the new nobility, fat ■with sacri- 
legious spoil, but greedy still. 

Somerset had thus to face one of the worst economic crises 
that England has endured. Not only was there ■widespread 
unemployment, but also hardship caused by Henry’s debasement 
of the coinage. The popular preachers were loud in denunda- 
tion. The Sermon of the Plough, preached by Hugh Latimer 
at Paul’s Cross in 1548, is a notable piece of Tudor invective. 
“In times past men were full of pity and compassion; but now 
there is no pity; for in London their brother shall die in the 
streets for cold; he shall lie sick at the door between stock and 
stock [that is, between the door-posts], and then perish for 
hunger. In times past, when any ridi man died in London, they 
were wont to hdp the scholars at the universities with exhibition. 
"When any man ied they would bequeath great sums of money 
toward the relief of the poor. . . . Charity is waxen cold; none 
hdpeth the scholar nor yet the poor; now that the knowledge 
of God’s Word is brought to light, and many earnestly study 
and labour to set it forth, now almost no man helpeth to main- 
tain them.” In the spring of 1549 Latimer preached a course of 
sermons on the evils of ^e age, upon “the monstrous and por- 
tentous dearth made by man”. “You landlords, you rent-raisers, 
I may say you step-lords, you have for your possessions yearly 
too mudi. ... I tell you, my lords and masters, this is not for 
the icing’s honour. It is the King’s honour tl^t his subjects 
be led in the true religion. It is the King’s honour that the 
commonwealth be advanced, that the deai^ be provided for, 
and the commodities of this realm so employed, as it may be 
to the setting of his subjects on work and keeping them from 
idleness. If the King’s honour, as some men say, standeth in 
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the great multitude of people, theu these graziers, endosers, 
and rent-raisers are hinderers of the King’s honour; for whereas 
have been a great many householders and inhabitants, there is 
now but a shepherd and his dog. My lords and masters, such 
proceedings do intend plainly to make of the yeomanry slavery. 
The enhancing and rearing go aU to your private commodity 
and wealth. Ye had a single too much, and now ye have double 
too much; but let the preacher preach till his tongue be worn to 
the stumps, nodiing is amended.” 

Somerset was surrounded by men who had made their money 
by the methods which Latimer denounced. He himself sym- 
pathised with the yeoman and peasantry, and appointed com- 
missions to inquire into the enclosures. But this increased the 
discontent, and encouraged the oppressed to take matters into 
their own hands. Two rebellions broke out. The Catholic 
peasantry in the South-West rose against the Prayer Book, and 
the yokds of the Eastern Counties against the enclosing land- 
lords. This gave a fine handle to Somerset’s enemies. In Ger- 
many in 1 524-26 , the Reformation had been followed by the 
bloody Peasants’ War, in which the poorer classes in the country- 
side and the towns rose with the blessing of the reformer Zwingli 
against their noble oppressors. The same thing seemed about to 
happen in the England of 1 549. Foreign mercenaries suppressed 
the Western rebellion; but in Norfolk the trouble was even mote 
serious. A tannery-owner named Robert Ket took the lead. He 
established his headquarters outside Norwich on Household 
Hill, where about sixteen thousand peasants gathered in a camp 
of turf huts roofed with boughs. Under a large oak tree Ket, day 
after day, tried country gentlemen charged with robbing the 
poor. No blood was shed, but property acquired by enclosing 
co mmo n land was restored to the public, and the rebels lived 
upon the flocks and herds of the landowners. The local authori- 
ties were powerless, and Somerset was known to recognise the 
justice of their grievances. The disorders spread to Yorkshire, 
and presently reverberated in the Midlands. 

John Duiey, Earl of Warwick, son of the man who had 
been Henry VII’s agent, now seized his opportunity. He had 
proved an able soldier in the French campaigns of Henry Vin, 
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and had been careful to hide his real character and motives. 
He was a self-seeking, vigorous man, and the champion of 
wealth and property. Now he was given command of the troops 
to suppress the rising. The Government felt itself so militarily 
weak that followers of the rebels were offered a free pardon. 
Ket was not unmoved. The herald came to his camp, but a 
small incident brought disaster. While Ket was standing by 
the oak tree, meditating an interview with Warwick, a small 
urchin drew the attention of the herald’s party “with words as 
unseemly as his gesture was filthy,” and he was immediately 
shot wiiii an arquebus. The murder enraged Ket’s followers. 
Fighting began. Warwick’s best troops were German mer- 
cenaries, whose precise fire-drill shattered the peasant array. 
Three thousand five hundred were killed. There were no 
wounded. A few made a stand for their lives behind a barricade 
of farm carts and surrendered. Ket was taken prisoner, and 
hanged at Norwich Castle. Warwick had by accident made his 
mark as a strong man. 

Somerset’s enemies claimed the credit for restoring order. 
They blamed the rising in the East on his enclosure commissions 
and his sympathy for the peasants, and the rebellion in the 
West on his religious reforms. His foreign policy had driven 
the Scots into alliance with France, and he had lost Henry’s one 
conquest, Boulogne. Warwick became the leader of the (Opposi- 
tion. “The Lords in London”, as Warwick’s party were called, 
met to take measures against die Protector. No one moved to 
support him. Th^ quiedy took over the government. After a 
spell in the Tower, Somerset, now powerless, was for some 
months allowed to sit in the Council, but as conditions got 
worse so the danger grew of a reaction in his favour. In 
January 1552, splendidly garbed as for a state banquet, he was 
executed on Tower Hill. This handsome, well-meaning rrmn 
had ftiled completely to heal the dislocation of Henry’s reign 
and fell a victim to die fierce interests he had offended. Never- 
theless the people of England remembered him for years as 
'‘the (food Duke”, 

His successors were less scmpulous, and even less successful. 
“Amidst the wreck of ancient institutions,” says Froude, “the 
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misety of the people, and the moral and social anarchy by 
which the nation was disintegrated, thoughtful persons in Eng- 
land could not fail by this time to be asking themselves what 
they had gained by the Reformation. . . . The Government 
was corrupt, the courts of law were venal. The trading classes 
cared only to grow rich. The multitude were mutinous from 
oppression. Among the good who remained unpolluted the 
best were still on the Reforming side.” The nominal King of 
England, Edward VI, was a cold, priggish invalid of fifteen. 
In his diary he noted his uncle’s death without a comment. 


The Government of Warwick, now become Duke of North- 
umberland, was held together by class resistance to social 
unrest. His three years of power displayed to the full the rapacity 
of the ruling classes. Doctrinal reformation was a pretence for 
confiscating yet more Church lands, and new bishops paid for 
their consecration with portions of the episcopal estates. The^ 
so-called grammar schools of Edward VI were but the beginning 
of spacious plans carried out in Elizabeth’s reign for endowing 
education out of the confiscated lands of the monasteries. 
Thomas More’s definition of government as “a conspiracy of 
rich men procuring their own commodities under the name and 
title of a commonwealth” fitted England very accurately 
during these years. 

One gleam of enterprise distinguishes this period. It saw the 
opening of relations between England and a growing new 
Power in Eastern Europe, hitherto known as Muscovy, but 
soon to be called Russia. A small group of Englishmen con- 
ceived the idea of seeking a north-eastern passage to Asia 
through Arctic waters. Upon the northern coasts of Asia there 
might be people who would buy cloth and other English pro- 
ducts. As eariy as 1527 a small book had appeared prophesying 
such a discovery. One phrase rings out: “There is no land 
uninhabitable nor sea unnavigable.” In 1 5 5 3 an expedition was 
financed by the Muscovy Company of Merchant Adventurers 
with the backing of the Government. Sebastian Cabot, a wise 
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old seaman who some fifty years eadier had accompanied 
his father on his voyage to Newfoundland, was brought in 
as Governor of the company. In May three ships set sail 
xmder Hugh Willoughby and Richard Oiancellor. Willoughby 
perished with his crew off Lapland, but Chancellor wintered in 
Archangel, and in the spring pushed overland to the Court of 
Ivan the Terrible at Moscow. The monopoly of the German 
Hansa towns, which had long blocked English merchants 
throughout Northern Europe, was now outflanked and trade 
began with R.ussia. On a second voyage Chancellor was drowned 
in a storm off Scotland. Another of his associates, Anthony 
Jenkinson, carried on his work. During the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth Jenkinson paid three visits to Russia and became a 
trusted friend of the Tsar. In the course of his travels he got 
as far as Bokhara, in Turkestan, on the old silk road of Marco 
Polo; he crossed into Persia, and was the first man to fly the 
English flag on the Caspian Sea. But these adventures belong 
to a greater age than that of Edward VI and his successor. 

Under the Succession Act of 1545 the next heir to the throne 
was Princess Maty, the Catholic daughter of Catherine of 
Aragon. Northumberland might well tremble for the future. 
For a moment he thought of substituting Elizabeth for her half- 
sister; but Elizabeth, now aged nineteen and wise for her years, 
■had no intention of committing herself to such an arrangement. 
A desperate scheme was evolved. The younger daughter of 
Henry VTI had married the Duke of Suffolk, and their heirs 
had been named in Henry VEH’s will as next in line of succession 
after his own children. The eldest grandchild in this Suffolk 
line was Lady Jane Grey, a girl of sixteen. Northumberland 
married this girl to his son, Guildford Dudley. Nothing re- 
mained but to effect a military coup when the young King died. 
But Princess Mary, now aged thirty-six, took cate to avoid 
Northumberland’s advances. When Edward fell ill she took 
refuge on the estates of the Duke of Norfolk, ignoring a sum- 
mons to appear at her brother’s deathbed. On July 6, 1553, 
Edward VI expired, and Lady Jane Grey -was proclaimed Queen 
in London. The only response to this announcement was 
gathering resistance: Northumberland "was too much hated 
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throughout the land. The common people flocked to Mary’s 
support. The Privy Counsellors and the Qty authorities swam 
with the tide. Northumberland was left without an ally. In 
August Mary entered London with Elizabeth at her side. Lady 
Jane and her husband were consigned to the Tower. In vain 
Northumberland grovelled. He asserted that he had always 
been a Catholic, with shattering effect on the Protestant party. 
But nothing could save him from an ignominious death. To 
one of his former associates he wrote, “An old proverb there 
is, and that most true — a living dog is better than a dead lion. 
Oh that it would please her good Grace to give me life — ^yea, 
the life of a dog.” This may serve as his epitaph. 


The woman who now became Queen was probably die most 
unhappy and unsuccessful of England’s sovereigns. Mary Tudor, 
the only surviving child of Catherine of Aragon and Henry VIII, 
had been brought up in the early years of her father’s reign with 
aU the ceremony due to the heiress to the throne. She had been 
betrothed at different times to the heirs both of France and the 
Empire. As with her mother, religion dominated her being, 
and Catherine’s divorce and the break with Rome brought tragic 
and catastrophic change. Mary had been declared illegitimate 
by Act of Parliament; she was pressed to forsake her religion, 
and endured bitter conflicts between her duty to her father and 
her conscience. Her half-sister and half-brofher overshadowed 
her at Court. She had dung to her confessors and her chapd 
throughout the rdgn of Edward VI, and was naturally feared 
by the ruling group of Protestant politidans in London. The 
Spanish blood in her was strong. She entered into dose and 
confidential rdations with Renard, the Imperial Ambassador. 
Her accession portended a renewal of the Roman connection 
and a political alliance with the Empire. 

We are assured that, except in matters of religion, Mary was 
by nature merdful. She certainly accepted the allegiance of the 
counsellors and offidals who came meekly to her. The most 
adroit among them, William Cedi, was to keep dose to Govern- 
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ment circles throughout her reign, and great was to be his future 
under her successor. Princess Elizabeth smoothly ordered Mass 
to be said in her household, and avoided communications with 
men under suspicion. 

Secure upon the throne, Mary proceeded to realise the wish 
of her life — ^the restoration of the Roman communion. In 
Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, one of Norfolk’s circle 
in tihe latter years of Henry VHI, she found an able and ardent 
servant. The religious legislation of the Reformation Parliament 
was repealed. But one thing Mary could not do. She could not 
restore to the Church the lands parcelled out among the nobility. 
The Tudor magnates were willing to go to Mass, but not to 
lose their new property. Even so there was trouble. Maty 
never realised that the common people, particularly in London, 
coupled Catholicism with foreign Muence. They had indeed 
been taught to do so under Henry VIII, but the feeling was 
older than that. The English Bible and the English Prayer Book 
were in their hands, and there was a wide, if supetfid^, attach- 
ment to the Reformed Faith. Protestant leaders fled to Geneva 
and the German Rhineland towns. There was rioting in the 
capital. Gardiner’s life was threatened. He wore a mail shirt 
throughout the day and was guarded by a hundred men at 
night. A dead dog was flung through the window of the 
Queen’s chamber, a halter roimd its neck, its ears cropped, 
and bearing a label saying that all the priests in England should 
be hanged. 

The most urgent question was whom Mary should marry. 
The Commons supported an English candidate, Edward Cour- 
tenay, Earl of Devon, a descendant of the house of York. But 
Mary’s eyes were fixed overseas. Renard, envoy of the Emperor 
Charles V, worked fast, and she promised to wed the Emperor’s 
son, the foture PhUip 11 of Spain. Sir Thomas Wyatt, son of 
the poet of Henry Phil’s reign, formed a plot to prevent the 
marriage by force, and Courtenay gathered a conspiracy against 
her in Sie West. News of the Spanish betrothal filtered through 
the Court and readied the people. Ugly stories of the Inquisition 
and the coming of Spanish troops passed j&om mouth to mouth. 
Ihe Commons came in deputation to beg the Queen not to 
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violate the feelings of the nation. But Maty had all the obstinaqr 
of the Tudors and none of their political sense. She was now- 
on the threshold of her dreams — a Catholic England united in 
Ultimate alliance -with the Catholic Empire of the Habsburgs. 

AU eyes turned to Princess Elizabeth, in watchful retirement 
at Hatfield. The English succession was vital to the Courts of 
Europe. The French Ambassador, Noailles, began to be active. 
The stakes were high. In the rivalry of Valois and Habsburg 
which tormented Europe England’s support might mean -victory 
or defeat. Elizabeth was suspected of turning for advice to 
the Frenchman. It was suggested that she might marry Cour- 
tenay. But events began to move fast. In the West Courtenay 
precipitated a rising. Soon after the Spanish match was pro- 
claimed rebellion broke out yet again in Southern England. Sir 
Thomas Wyatt raised his standard in Kent and marched slowly 
towards London, gathering men as he came. The capital was in 
alarm. The citizens went in fear of the sack of their houses. But 
Mary, bitter and disappointed -with her people, and knowing 
she had failed to win dieir hearts, showed she was not afraid. 
If Wyatt entered the capital her ambitions as a Catholic Queen 
were doomed. In a stirring speech at Guildhall she summoned 
the Londoners to her defence. There was a division among the 
rebels. Wyatt was disappointed by Courtenay, whose rismg was 
a pitiable failure. The Kentish rebels hoped to force terms from 
the Queen, not to depose her. Straggled fighring took place in 
the streets, and the Queen’s men cut up the intruders. Wyatt was 
executed. This sealed the fate of JjsAj Jane Grey and her hus- 
band. In February 1554 the two walked calmly to their death on 
Tower Hill. Elizabeth was now in great danger. Though Wyatt 
had exonerated her she was the only rival claimant to the throne, 
and the Spaniards demanded her execution before their prince 
was committed to marrying the Queen. But Mary had shed 
blood enough and Renard could not persuade her to sign away 
the life of her half-sister. Every argument -was used. He -wrote 
to his master, “Madam Elizabeth goes to-day to the Tower, 
pregnant, they say, for she is a light woman, as her mother was. 
Widi her dead and Courtenay, there -wiU be none left in this king- 
dom to dispute the cro-wn or trouble the Queen.” 
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ElizRbctli indeed h^d veiy little hope, sjcid li 3 .d detemiiiied to 
ask, like het mother, that she might be beheaded with the 
sword. But, fearlessly and passionately, she denied all disloyal 
dealings with Courtenay or Wyatt. Perhaps Mary believed hw. 
At any rate, after some months she was released and sent to 
Woodstock, where, in quiet and pious seclusion, she awaited the 
turn of fortune. 

As summer came Philip sailed northwards across the seas. 
Mary journeyed to Winchester to greet her bridegroom. With all 
the pomp of sixteenth-century royalty the marriage was solem- 
nised in July 1554 according to the rites of the Catholic Church. 
Gardiner was now dead; but a successor was found in the 
English cardinal Reginald Pole. Pole had been in exile through- 
out the reign of Henty Vm, his family having been lopped 
and shorn in Henry’s judiciai murders. This representative of 
the Pope was not only a Prince of the Church but practically a 
Prince of the Blood, a second cousin of the Queen and a grand- 
son of “false, fleeting, perjured Qarence”. He was a zealous 
and austere Catholic, and now came as Legate to take his place 
with Renard in the intimate counsels of the Queen and enforce 
the conversion of the whole land. 

Mary has been for ever odious in the minds of a Protestant 
nation as the Bloody Queen who martyred her noblest subjects. 
Generations of Englishmen in cMdhood learnt the sombre tale 
of their sacrifice from Foxe’s Book of M/irtyrs, with its gruesome 
illustrations. These stories have become part of the common 
memory of the people — ^the flimous scenes at Oxford in 1555, 
the faggots which consumed die Protestant bishops, T-atimw 
and Ridley, the pitiful recantation and final heroic end in March 
1 5 5 6 of the frail, aged Archbishop, Cranmer. Their martyrdom 
talked to the Protestant faith many who till now had shown 
indifierence. 

These martyrs saw in vision that their deaths were not in 
vain, and, standing at the stake, pronounced immortal words. 
“Be of good comfort. Master Ridley,” Latimer cried at the 
crackling of the flames. “Play the man. We shall this day Ught 
such a candle, by God’s grace, in England as I trust shall never 
be put out.” 
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In vain the Queen strove to join English interests to those of 
the Spanish state. She had married to make England safe for 
Catholicism, and she had sacrificed what little personal happiness 
she could hope for to this dream. As the wife of the "King of 
Spain, against the interests of her kingdom, and against the 
advice of prudent counseEors, among them Cardinal Pole, she 
allowed herself to be dragged into war with France, and Calais, 
the last possession of the English upon the Continent, fdl 
without resistance. This national disgrace, this loss of the sym- 
bol of the power and glory of medieval England, bit deep into 
the hearts of the people and into the conscience of the Queen. 
Hope of a child to secure the Catholic succession was unfulfilled. 
Her unhappiness was hardly redeemed by one vision of accom- 
plishment. Yet, unchronided and without praise, her reign 
witnessed one modest achievement, which has rarely received 
the attention of historians. Mar3r’s Ministers, during her brief 
reign, embarked upon a major task of retrenchment and reform; 
by the time of her death they had done much to purge the 
Government of the corrupt extravagance of Northumberland’s 
regime. 

Philip retired to the Nedaerlands and then to Spain, aloof and 
disappointed at the barrenness of the whole political scheme. 
Surroimded by disloyalty and discontent, Mary’s health gave 
way. In November 1558 she died, and a few hours later, in 
Lambeth Palace, her coadjutor. Cardinal Pole, followed her. 
The tragic interlude of her reign was over. It had sealed the 
conversion of the English people to the Reformed Faith. 


In its beginning the Protestant Reformation in Europe had 
been a local revolt against the abuses of an organisation. But 
this motive was removed when after some years the Catholic 
Church set its house in order. What remained was the insurgence 
of the Northern races against the entire apparatus of the Roman 
Church in so far as this seemed to conffict with the forward 
movement of die human mind. The Christian revelation could 
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now be borne forward into ages that no longer required the 
moulds into which the barbaric conquerors of the ancient world 
had, necessarily and beneficently, been constrained after the 
collapse of the Roman Empire. Until the reign of Henry VIII 
there lay beneath the quarrels of the nobility, the conflicts 
between King and Qiurch, between the ruling classes and the 
people, a certain broad unity of acceptance. The evils and 
sorrows of the medieval ages had lasted so long that they seemed 
to be the inseparable conditions of existence m a world of woe. 
No one had novel remedies or even consolations to propose. 
With the Reformation there came a new influence cutting to the 
veiy roots of English life, stirring the souls of all classes to 
action or resistance, and raising standards for which great and 
small alike were prepared to suffer or inflict the worst extremi- 
ties. The old framework, which, in spite of its many jars, had 
held together for centuries, was now torn by a division in which 
all other antagonisms of class and interest were henceforward 
to be ranged and ruled. Hitherto, amid their quarrels and 
tribulations, there had been one people and one system. Hence- 
forward, for many generations to come, not only England but 
all the countries of Europe were to range themselves for or 
against the Protestant Reformation. 

The violence of this convulsion can hardly be measured by 
us to-day, and it followed in England a less destructive course 
than in Germany or France. This was because the issue came 
to a head at a comparatively early stage, and under the strong 
government of the Tudors. Nevertheless the doctrinal revolu- 
tion enforced by Cranmer under Edward VI, and the Coimter- 
Revolution of Gardiner, Pole, and their assistants under Mary, 
exposed our agitated Islanders in one single decade to a frightful 
oscillation. Here were the citizens, the peasants, the whole mass 
of living bemgs who composed the nation, ordered in the name 
of King Edward VI to march along one path to salvation, and 
under Queen Mary to march back again in the opposite direc- 
tion; and all who would not move on the first order or turn 
about on the second must prove their convictions, if necessary, 
at the gibbet or the stake. Thus was New E ngla n d imposed on 
Old England; thus did Old England in terrible counter-stroke 
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resume a fleeting sway; and j&om all this agony there was to 
emerge under Queen Eli2aheth a compromise between Old and 
New which, though it did not abate their warfare, so far confined 
its fury that it could not prove mortal to the unity and continuity 
of national society. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Good Queen Bess 


E lizabeth was twenty-five years old when, untried in the 
affairs of State, she succeeded her half-sister on November 
17, 1558. It was England’s good fortune that the new 
Queen was endowed by inheritance and upbringing with a com- 
biuation of very remarkable qualities. There could be no doubt 
who her father was. A commanding carriage, auburn bair 
eloquence of speech, and natural dignity proclaimed her King 
Henry’s daughter. Other similarities were soon observed: bt gb 
courage in moments of crisis, a fiery and imperious resolution 
when defied, and an almost inexhaustible fund of physical 
energy. She enjoyed many of the same pastimes and accomplish- 
ments as the I^g had done — a passion for the chase, sl^ in 
archery and hawking, and in dancing and music. She could 
speak six languages, and was weU read in Latin and Greek. As 
with her father and grandfather, a restless vitality led her hither 
and thither from mansion to mansion, so that often none could 
teU where in a week’s time she might be sleeping. 

A difficult childhood and a perilous adolescence had been 
Elizabeth’s portion. At one stage in her father’s lifetime she had 
been declared illegitimate and banished from Court. During 
Mar/ s reign, when her Ufe might have been forfeited by a false 
stqj, she had proved the value of caution and dissemblance. 
When to keep silence, how to bide her time and husband her 
resources, were the lessons she learnt from her youth. Many 
historians have accused her of vacillation and parsimony. 
Certainly these elements in her character were justly the despair 
of her advisers. The royal treasury however was never rich 
enough to fi n an ce all the adventurous projects urged upon her. 
Nor was it always unwise amid the turbulent currents of the age 
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to put oflF making irrevocable decisions. The times demanded a 
politic, calculating, devious spirit at the head of the State, and 
this Elizabeth possessed. She had, too, a high gift for picking 
able men to do the country’s work. It came naturally to her to 
take the credit for theit successes, while blamiug them for all 
that went wrong. 

In quickness of mind the Queen was surpassed by few of her 
+contemporaries, and many envoys to her Court had good reason 
to acknowledge her liveliness of repartee. In temperament she 
was subject to fits of melancholy, which alternated with sflam- 
boyant merriment and convulsive rage. Always subtle of 
intellect, she was often brazen and even coarse in manners and 
expression. When angered she could box her Treasurer’s ears 
and throw her slipper in her Secretary’s fe.ce. She was out- 
wardly very free in her more tender relations with the opposite 
sex, so that, in the words of an illustrious counsellor, “one day 
she was greater than man, and the next less than woman”. ' 
Nevertheless she had a capacity for inspiring devotion that is 
perhaps unparalleled among British sovereigns. There may be 
something grotesque to modem eyes in the flattery paid her by 
the Court, but with her people she never went wrong. By mstinct 
she knew how to earn popular acclaim. In a sense her relation- 
ship with her subjects was one long flirtation. She gave to her 
country the love that she never entkely reposed in any one man, 
and her people responded with a loyalty that almost amounted 
to worship. It is not for nothing that she has come down to 
history as Good Queen Bess. 

Few sovereigns ever succeeded to a more hazardous inheri- 
tance than she. England’s link with Spain had brought the hosti- 
lity of France and the loss of Calais. Tudor policy in Scotland had 
broken down. The old military danger of the Middle Ages, a 
Franco-Scottish alliance, again threatened. In the eyes of 
Catholic Europe Mary, the Queen of Scots, and wife of the 
Dauphin of France, who became King Francis 11 in 1559, had 
a better claim to the English throne than Elizabeth, and with the 
power of France bdund her she stood a good chance of gaining 
it. Mary of Guise, the Regent and Queen-Mother of Scotlan<^ 
pursued a pro-French and pro-Catholic policy, and in Edinburgh 
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and Paris the Guises held the keys of power. Even before the 
death of Henry Vin England’s finances had been growing 
desperate. English credit at Antwerp, the centre of the European 
money market, was so weak that the Government had to pay 14 
per cent, for its loans. The coinage, which had been debased yet 
further under Edward VI, was now chaotic. England’s only 
official ally, Spain, suspected the new regime for religious 
reasons. This is how a former Clerk of the Council under 
Edward VI surveyed the scene when Elizabeth ascended the 
throne: “The Queen poor, the realm exhausted, the nobility 
poor and decayed. Want of good captains and soldiers. The 
people out of order. Justice not executed. All thing s dear^ 
Excess in meat, drink, and apparel. Divisions among ourselves. 
Wars with France and Scoliand. The French King bestriding 
the realm, having one foot in Calais and the other in 
Scotland. Steadfast enmity but no steadfast friendship abroad.” 

Elizabeth had been brought up a Protestant. She was a 
paragon of the New Learning. Around her had gathered some 
of the ablest Protestant minds : Matthew Parker, who was to be 
her Archbishop of Canterbury; Nicholas Bacon, whom she 
appointed Lord Keeper of the Great Seal; Roger Ascham, the 
foremost scholar of the day; and, most important of all, William 
Cecil, the adaptable dvil servant who had already held office as 
Secretary under Somerset and Northumberland. Of sixteenth- 
century English statesmen Cedi was undoubtedly the greatest. 
He possessed a consuming thirst for information about the affairs 
of the realm and immense industry in the business of office. 
Cautious good judgment marked all his actions. Elizabeth, 
with sure instinct, summoned him to her service. “This judg- 
ment I have of you,” she charged him, “that you will not 
be corrupted by any manner of gifts, that you will be faithful 
to the State, and that, without respect to any private will, you 
win give me that coxmsd that you think best.” It was a tremen- 
dous burden which the young Queen imposed upon her first 
Minister, then aged thirty-eight. Their dose and daily collabora- 
tion was to last, in spite of shocks and jars, until Cedi’s death, 
forty years later. 

Religious peace at home and safety from Scotland were the 
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foremost needs of the realm. England became Protestant by 
law. Queen Mary’s Catholic legislation was repealed, and the 
sovereign was dedared supreme governor of the English Church. 
But this was not the end of Elizabeth’s difficulties. New ideas 
were in debate, not only on religious doctrine and Church 
government, but on the very nature and foundations of political 
power. Ever since the days of Wyclif in the 1380’s there had 
been, running in secret veins iinder the surface of sodety in 
England, a movement of resistance to the Church order. With 
the Reformation the notion that it might be a duty to disobey 
the established order on the grounds of private conviction be- 
came for the first time since the conversion to Christianity of the 
Roman Empire the belief of great numbers. But so dosdy were 
Church and State involved that disobedience to the one was a 
challenge to the other. The idea that a man should pick and 
dioose for himself what doctrines he should adhere to was almost 
as alien to the mind of the age as the idea that he should sdect 
what laws he should obey and what magistrates he should respect. 
The most that could be allowed was that he should outwardly 
conform and think what he liked in silence. But in the great 
turmoil of Europe silence* was impossible. Men talked: secredy 
to one another, openly in their writings, which were now printed 
in a thousand copies, kindling excitement and curiosity wherever 
they were carried. Even if it were granted that AflEiirs of State 
could only be lawfully debated by those called thereto, common 
men could still search the Scriptures, and try the doctrines of the 
Church, its government, its rites and ceremonies, by the words 
of the Evangelist and Apostles. 

It is at this point that the party known as the Puritans, who 
were to play so great a r 61 e in the next hundred years, first enter 
English history. Democratic in theory and organisation, in- 
tolerant in prachce of all who differed from their views, the 
Puritans ch^enged the Queen’s authority in Church and State, 
and although she sought for freedom of conscience and could 
maintain with sincerity that she “made no windows into men’s 
souls”, she dared not let them organise cdls in the body religious 
or the body politic. A discordant and vigorous minority could 
rupture the delicate harmony that she was patiently weaving. 
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Protestantism must be saved from its friends. She savr in practi- 
cal terms what her successor, James I, expounded in tiieory, 
“No Bishop, no King”, and she realised that unless the Govern- 
ment controlled the Church it would be too weak to survive the 
Counter-Reformation now gathering head in Catholic Europe. 
So Elizabeth had soon to confront not only the Catholic danger 
feom abroad, but Puritan attack at home led by fanatical ex£es 
of Mary’s reign who now streamed back from Geneva and from 
the Rhineland towns. 

Nevertheless the Reformation in Europe took on a new 
aspect when it came to England. All the novel questions 
agitating the world — ^the relation of the National Church to 
Rome on one side and to the national sovereign on the other; 
its future organisation; its articles of religion; Ae disposal of its 
property, and the property of its monasteries — could only be 
determmed in Parliament, where the Puritans soon formed a 
growing and outspoken Opposition. The gentry in Parliament 
were themselves divided. On two points alone perhaps were they 
heartily in accord; once they had got their share of abbey lands 
they did not mean to part with them, and anything was better 
than having the Wars of the Roses over again. Otherwise they 
fell into two great divisions, those who thought things had gone 
far enough, and those who wanted to go a step farther. It was 
the future distinction of Cavalier and Puritan, Churchman and 
Dissenter, Tory and Whig. But for a long time it was subdued 
by common horror of a disputed succession and a civil war, and 
by the rule that only the Crown could initiate policy and public 
legislation. 


The immediate threat lay north of the Border. French troops 
supported the French Queen-Mother in Scotland. A powerful 
Puritan party among the Scottish nobility, abetted by the per- 
secuted preachers, were in arms against them, while John Kaox 
raised his harsh voice against foreign rule and from exile in 
Geneva poured forth his denunciations of “the monstrous regi- 
ment of women”. He meant of course that rule by women 
seemed to him unnatural. Elizabeth watched these doings with 
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interest and anxiety. If the French party got control of Scotland 
their next move would be against her throne. Want of money 
forbade a major military effort, but the Fleet was sent to blockade 
the Scottish ports and prevent reinforcements arriving from 
France. Arms and supplies were smuggled across the Border to 
the Protestant party. I^ox was permitted to return to his native 
land by way of England, and his preachings had a powerful 
effect. A small EngUsh army intervened on Ae Scottish Protes- 
tant side, and at this moment Mary of Guise died. Elizabeth’s 
efforts had been modest, but they prevailed. By the Treaty of 
Leith in 1560 the Protestant cause in Scotland was assured for 
ever. France herself now plunged into religious strife, and was 
obliged at the same time to concentrate her forces against the 
Habsburg Empire. Elizabeth gained a respite and could look 
squarely to the future. 

One thing seemed certain to aU contemporaries. The security 
of the EngHsh State depended in the last resort on an assured 
succession. The delicate question of the Queen’s marriage began 
to throw its shadow across the political scene, and it is in her 
attitude to this challenge that the strength and subtleties of 
Elizabeth’s character are revealed. The country was well aware 
of the responsibility which lay upon her. If she married an 
En glishman her authority might be weakened, and there would 
be fighting among the suitors. The perils of such a course were 
borne in on her as she watched the reactions of her Court to her 
long and deep affection for the handsome, ambitious Robert 
Dudley, a younger son of Northumberland, whom she made 
Earl of Leicester. This was no way out. During the first months 
of her reign she had also to consider the claims of her brother-in- 
law, Philip n of Spain. A Spanish marriage had brought disaster 
to her sister, but marriage to Philip might buy a powerful fdend; 
refusal might drive his religious animosity into the open. But 
by 1560 she had achieved a temporary security and could wait 
her time. Marriage into one of the reigning houses of Europe 
would mean entangling herself in its European policy and facing 
the hostility of her husband’s rivals. In vain the Houses of 
Padiament begged their Virgin Queen to marry and produce an 
heir. Elizabeth was angry. She would admit no discussion. 
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Het poliqr -was to spend her life in saving her people from such 
a commitment, and using her potential value as a match to 
divide a European combination against her. 


Meanwhile there was Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. Her young 
husband, Kiug Francis II, had died shordy after his accession, 
and in December 1560 she returned to her own kingdom. Her 
mother’s uncles, the Guises, soon lost their influence at the 
French Court, and her mother-in-law, Catherine de M6dicis, 
replaced them as Regent for King Charles IX. Thus in the last 
half of the sisteenth century women for a time controlled three 
countries — ^France, England, and Scotland. But of the three 
only the grip of Elizabeth held firm. 

Mary Stuart was a very different personality from Elizabeth, 
though in some ways her position was similar. She was a descen- 
dant of Henry VII; she held a throne; she lived in an age when it 
was a novelty for a woman to be the head of a State; and 
she was now unmarried. Her presence in Scotland disturbed 
the delicate balance which Elizabeth had achieved by the Treaty 
of Leith. The Catholic English nobility, particularly in the 
North, were not indifferent to Mary’s claims. Some of them 
dreamed of winning her hand. But Elizabeth knew her rival. 
She knew that Mary was incapable of separating her emotions 
from her politics. The Queen of Scots lacked the vigilant self- 
control which Elizabeth had learnt in the bitter years of child- 
hood. Mary’s marriage points the contrast between the two 
sovereigns. Elizabeth had seen and avoided the danger of 
choosing a husband from her Court. Mary had only been a few 
years in Scotland when she married her cousin, Henry Stuart, 
Lord Damley, a weak, conceited youth who had both Tudor 
and Stuart blood in his veins. The result was disaster. The old 
feudal factions, now sharpened by religious conflict, seized 
Scotland in thek grip. Mary’s power melted slowly and steadily 
away. Favourites brought from the cultured French Court to 
cheer her in this grim land were unpopular, and one of them, 
David Ricdo, was killed before her eyes. Her husband became 




SALE OF INDUL- 
GENCES. This rare pic- 
torial print by Holb^ 
now in the British 
Museum, satirises the 
practice whereby “the 
revenues of the Church 
were swelled by the sale 
of ‘Indulgences* to remit 
Purgatory both for the 
living and the dead.” 
This abuse was de- 
nounced by Luther in his 
famous th^ of 1517. 





HENRY VirS CHAPEL in Westminster Abbey. 
“Like other princes, Henry built and altered. His 
chapel at Westminster and his palace at Richmond 
are superb monuments of his architectural taste.” 



HENRY VIII 

From a painting in the National 
Portrait Gallery 



THE “GREAT HARRY’S largest warship of her time, 
built to the order of Henry VIII: from a contemiwrary 
drawing (Pepysian Library, Magdalene Coll,, Cambridge). 




HENRY VIII EMBARKS. The departure of the King for his meeting with his rival, 
Fiands I of France, at the Field of the Goth of Gold, in June 1520, is depicted in all its 
splendour in this contemporary painting by Volpe at Hampton Court Palace. The Tudor 
warships, here seen to advantage, represent part of that fleet which had been built up by 
the King to give England command of the Narrow Seas. 



Ssprodttced by gracious pemassion of Her Majesty The Queen 


THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD, near Guisnes, where the meeting of the Kings of 
E n g l m d and France mark^ the zenith of a brilliant period in En glish diplomacy. “The joisting and 
feasting the colour and ^ttM, the tents and tiappii^, dazded all Europe. It was the last display 
of medic^ chivalry. . . , But Hen^ and Francis feikd to become personal friends.” The original 
of this picture of Henry’s arrival at Guisnes is at Hampton Court Palace. 







CARDINAL WOLSEY, for fourteen years 
the eflfeaive ruler of the realm. (National 
Portrait Gallery; artist unknown) 


THOMAS CRANMER, Archbishop 
of Canterbury 1533-53, author of the 
formularies of the reformed Church of 
England: executed at die stake 1556. 
(National Portrait Gallery: dated 
1546) 



Reproducid by gracious permission of 

Her Majesty The Queen 

THOMAS MORE, successor to Wolsey 
as Lord Chancdlor: resigned 1532, 
executed three years later. (From the 
Holbein drawing, Windsor) 


THOMAS CROMWELL, “uncommemorated 
architect of our great (^artments of State”: suc- 
ceeded Wolsey as the Kill’s chief adviser: executed 
154D. (National Portrait Gallery, after Holbein) 



HAMPTON COURT 
PALACE, as it ap- 
peared in Tudor days: 
&om a drawing of 
15389 by Anthony van 
der Wyngaerde, now in 
the Ashmolean Mus- 
eum, Oxford. 



THE END OF THE MONASTERIES. 
‘‘During the summer of 153^ royal com- 
missioners toured the country, com- 
pleting the dissolution as swiftly as 
possible.” Monastic buildings all over 
KnglanH thereafter subsided into ruinSj 
now mellowed by time and jealously pre- 
served, as these contemporary air photo- 
graphs bear witness. 



This drawing, from a survey of the land 
of Colchester Abb^ drawn up c. 1540, 
shows the departure of the judge from 
Colchester afrer the execution of the 
Abbot for “high treason”, i.e. for refusal 
to surrender xbt house. (British Museum) 








Cathfiriae Howard: married to* Henry 1540: Catherine Parr: married to Henry 1543, and 

executed 1542- “had the fortune to outlive her husband”, 

dying 1548 as wife to Sir Thomas Seymour, 
Lord High Admiral. (British Museum) 

The portraits of Catherim Hotoard and Catherine Parr are not authenticated hy the National Portrait Gallery. 









EDWARD VI 

Reigned 1546-1553 : from a painting 
in the Nation^ Portrait Gdlery 



EDWARD SEYMOUR, Duke of Somer- 
set, who ruled England as ‘Trotector” in 
the early years of Edward Vi’s reign. He 
lost p(^er in 1551 and was executed in the 
following year. (National Portrait Gallery) 


JOHN DUDLEY, Duke of Northum- 
berland, governed England after the fell 
of Somenet until the accession of Mary I, 
when the collapse of his scheme to place 
Lady Jane Grey on the throne resulted 
in ^'ignominious death”. 


LADY JANE GREY. On the death 
of Edward she was proclaimed Queen in 
London at the age of sixteen, as a 
descendant of Henry VII throu^ the 
Suffolk line. Consi^d to the Tower 
by Mary I, she was executed in 1554. 
(National Portrait Gallery) 








PHILIP II of Spain, to whom 
Mary 1 was married in 1554: 
from the portrait by Titian 
CNfaples). 


MARY TUDOR, “prob- 
ably the most unhappy and 
unsuccessful of England’s 
sovereigns”: from a medal 
designed about 1554 (Brit- 
ish Museum). 



PROTESTANT MARTYRS. The 
burning of Bishops Latimer and 
Ridley at Oxford, 1555, as depicted 
in one of the “gruesome illustra- 
tions” to Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, 
published 1563. 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS in 
1559, from a portrait by Fran9ois 
Qouet (Biblioth&que Nationnle, 
Paris). 


JOHN KNOX, Scottish reform- 
ing preadier. When Henry of 
Guise introduced French troops 
into Scotland, he gave powerful 
support to the opposing Puritans 
and denounced “the monstrous 
regiment of women”. 
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a tool of her opponents. In desperation she connived at his 
murder, and in 1567 married his murderer, a warlike Border 
lord, James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, whose unruly sword 
might yet save her throne and her happiness. But defeat and 
imprisonment followed, and in 1568 she escaped into England 
and threw herself upon the mercy of the waiting Elizabeth. 

Mary in England proved even more dangerous than Maty in 
Scotland. She became the focus of plots and conspiracies against 
Elizabeth’s life. The survival of Protestant England was men- 
aced by her existence. Secret emissaries of Spain crept into the 
country to nourish rebellion and claim the allegiance of Eliza- 
beth’s Catholic subjects. The whole force of the Counter- 
Reformation was unloosed against the one united Protestant 
country in Europe. If England were destroyed it seemed that 
Protestantism could be stamped out in every other land. 
Assassination was to be the first step. But Elizabeth was 
well served. Francis Walsingham, Cedi’s assistant and later his 
rival in the Government, tracked down Spanish agents and 
English traitors. This subtle intellectual and ardent Protestant, 
who had remained abroad throughout the reign of Mary Tudor, 
and whose knowledge of European politics surpassed that of 
anyone in Elizabeth’s counsel, created the best secret service of 
any Government of the time. But there was always a chance 
that someone would slip through; there was always a danger so 
long as Mary lived that public discontent or private ambition 
would use her and her claims to destroy Elizabeth. In 1569 the 
threat became a reality. 

In the North of England society was much more primitive 
than in the fertile Souths Proud, indqsendent, semi-feudal nobles 
now felt themselves threatened not only by Elizabeth’s authority 
but by a host of new gentry like the Cecils and the Bacons, en- 
ridied by the dissolution of the monasteries and hungry for 
political power. Moreover there was a deep religious division 
between North and South. The South was largdy Protestant; 
the North remained dominantly Catholic. In the bleak, barren 
dales the monasteries had been the centre of communal life and 
charity. Their destruction had provoked the Pilgrimage of Grace 
against Henry Vm, and still incited a stubborn and passive resis- 
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taace to the religious changes of Elizabeth. The idea was now 
advanced that Maty should matry the Duke of Notfolk, senior 
of the pre-Tudor nobility, and his somewhat feeble head was 
turned at the prospect of gambling for a throne. He repented in 
time. But in 1569 the Earls of Northumberland and Westmor- 
land led a rising in the North. Mary was confined at Tutbury in 
the care of Lord Hunsdon, Elizabeth’s soldier cousin on the 
Boleyn side, a trustworthy servant throughout her reign, and 
one of her few relations. Before the rebels could seize her 
she was conveyed hurriedly southwards. Elizabeth was slow 
to realise the danger. “The Earls”, she said, “were old in blood 
but poor in force.” The rebels planned to hold the North of 
England and wait to be attacked. They were far from sure of 
each other. In the South the Catholic lords made no move. 
There seems to have been no common plan of action, and the 
rebel force scattered into small parties in the northern hills. 
Ignominiously they dribbled across the Border to safety, and the 
fest act of the widespread Catholic conspiracy against Elizabeth 
was over. After twelve years of very patient rule she was un- 
challenged Queen of all England. 


Rome was prompt to retaliate. In February 1570 Pope Pius V, 
a former Inquisitor-General, issued a Bull of excommunication 
against Elizabeth. From this moment Spain, as head of Catholic 
Europe, was supplied with a spiritual weapon should the need 
for attack arise. Elizabeth’s position was weakened. Parliament 
became increasingly agitated at the spinsterhood of their Queen, 
and their constant petitioning irritated her into action. She 
entered into negotiations with Catherine de Mddicis, and a 
political alliance was concluded at Blois in April 1572. Both 
women distrusted the Spanish power, since Catherine realised 
that Catholic France had as mu^ to fear from Spain as Protes- 
tant England. For a short time events ran with Elizabeth. 
Spain’s weakness centred in the Netherlands, where a robust 
population with immense taxable resources had long fretted 
under Philip’s rule. The whole territory was on the edge of 
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rebellion, and the treaty was hardly signed when the famous 
Dutch resisters of tyranny, who were known as the “Sea 
Beggars”, seized the town of BiiU, and the Low Countries 
blazed into revolt. Elizabeth now had a potential new ally on the 
Continent. She even thought of marrying one of Queen 
Catherine’s younger sons, on condition that France did not take 
advantage of the turmoil to expand into the Netherlands. But a 
terrible event in Paris dashed such prospects. By a sudden 
massacre of the Huguenots on the eve of the feast of St. Bartholo- 
mew, August 23, 1572, the Guises, pro-Spanish and ultra- 
CathoHc, recaptured the political power they had lost ten years 
earlier. Feeling ran high in London. The English Ambassador, 
Francis Walsingham, was recalled. When the French Ambassa- 
dor came to explain away the event Elizabeth and her Court, 
clothed aU in black, received him in silence. Having thus done 
her duty as a Protestant Queen, Elizabeth stood godmother to 
the French king’s baby and continued her matrimonial negotia- 
tions with his brother. 

Her alliance with the French Court however had clearly failed 
and Elizabeth was now driven to giving secret subsidies and 
support to the French Huguenots and the Dutch. Success 
depended on the most accurate timing, as her funds were very 
limited and she could seldom afford to help except when the 
rebels were on the edge of disaster. Walsingham, now Secretary 
of State, and second only to Cecil in the Queen’s Coimcil, was ht 
from content. Exile in Mary’s reign and service as Ambassador 
in Paris had convinced him that Protestantism would only sur- 
vive in Europe if England gave it unlimited encouragement and 
aid. In the long run there could be no compromise with the 
Catholics. Sooner or later war would come, and he urged that 
everything should be done to preserve and secure potential allies 
before the final clash. 

Opposed to all this was Cecil, now Lord Burghley. Friendship 
with Spain, symbolised in the marriage of Ca^erine of Aragon 
and nourished by commercial interests, had been a Tudor tradi- 
tion since the days of Henry VII, and good relations with the 
Power that still controlled a large part of the Netherlands could 
alone preserve the great market for English wool and doth. 
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Queen Mary’s marriage with Philip had been widely unpopular 
in England; but in Burghley’s view this was no time to go to the 
opposite extreme and intervene in the Netherlands on the side of 
Philip’s rebels. Such a step would inflame the Puritan extremists 
and inject a dangerous fanaticism into foreign policy. When 
Burghley became Lord Treasurer in 1572 his attitude hardened. 
Aware of the slender resources of the State, deeply concerned 
for the loss of trade with Spain and the Netherlands, he main- 
tained that Walsingham’s policy would founder in bankruptcy 
and disaster. 

Elizabeth was inclined to agree. She did not much like assist- 
ing other people’s rebels — ^“you and your brethren in Christ”, 
she once said mockingly to Walsingham. She was unsympathetic 
to irreconcilable Puritanism. But Walsingham’s case had been 
violendy strengthened by the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and 
the Queen was compelled to move into a cold war in the Nether- 
lands, and an undeclared war at sea, until she was confronted 
with the massive onslaught of an Armada. 


These happenings had their effect on politics in England. Most 
of the Puritans had at first been willing to conform to Elizabeth’s 
Church Settlement in the hope of transforming it from within, 
but they now strove to drive the Government into an aggressive 
Protestant foreign policy, and at the same time secure their own 
fireedom of religious organisation. Their position in the country 
was strong. They had allies at Court and Coundl, like Walsing- 
ham, with whom the Queen’s favourite, Leicester, was now 
closely associated. In the towns and counties of South-Eastern 
Engird they were vociferous. In defiance of the Church Settle- 
ment they began to form their own religious communities, with 
theit own ministers and forms of worship. Their aim and object 
was nothing less than the establishment of a theocratic despotism. 
Like the Catholics they held that Church and State were separate 
and independent. Unike them, they believed the seat of Church 
authority lay in the council of elders, the Presbytery, freely 
chosen by ihe flock, but, once chosen, ruling with unlimited 
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scope and supplanting the secular power over a large area of 
human life. 

To such men the Eli2abethan Settlement, the Anglican Church, 
with its historic liturgy and ceremonid, its comprehensive 
articles and its qpiscopal government, were abhorrent because 
unscriptural, as Calvin interpreted Scripture. It had indeed some 
of the weaknesses of a compromise. Moreover, outside London, 
the universities, and a few great towns, the average parson in 
the early years of Elizabeth’s reign was not an impressive figure. 
Sometimes he had kept his benefice by conforming under 
Edward VI, changing his creed under Mary, and finally accepting 
what a rural bench once described as “the religion set forth by 
Her Majest/’ as the only way of earning a living. With barely 
enough Latin to read the old service books, and scarcely literate 
Miough to deliver a decent sermon, he was no matdi for the 
controversialists and disputants charged with enthusiasm and 
new ideas, eloquent preachers, scurrilous pamphleteers, who 
were stealing his flock from him, and implanting in them novel 
and alarming notions about the rights of congregations to 
organise themselves, to worship in their own way, and to setde 
their own Church order. And why not, some day, their own 
political order? If not in England, perhaps in another land? A 
crack was opening in the surface of English society, a crack 
which would widen into a gulf. The Lutheran Church fitted 
well enough with monarchy, even with absolutism, but Calvin- 
ism, as it spread out over Europe, was a dissolving agency and a 
violent interruption of historic continuity. With the return 
and resurgence of the exiles who had fled from Mary Tudor an 
explosive element was lodged in the English Churdi and State 
which ultimately was to shatter both. Elizabeth knew that the 
Puritans were perhaps her most loyal subjects, but she feared that 
their violent impulse might not only provoke the European con- 
flict she dreaded, but imperil the very unity of the realm. Neither 
she nor her Government dared yield a ftaction of their authority. 
This was no time for religious war or upheaval at home. 

Elizabeth’s Council therefore struck back. The censorship of 
the Press was entrusted to a body of ecclesiastical commissioners, 
known as the CoTirt of High Commission, which had been con- 
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stituted in 1559 to deal with oiFences against the Church Settle 
mcnt. This combining of the functions of bishop and censor 
mfunatcd the Puritan party. They set up a secret, itinerant Press 
which poured forth over the years a stream of virulent and 
anonymous pamphlets, culminating in 1588 with those issued 
under the name of “Martin Marprelate”, attacking the persons 
and oflicc of “the wainscot-faced bishops”. Their sturdy and 
youthful invective shows a robust and relishing consciousness 
of d\c possibilities of English prose. The pamphlets are loaded 
with coarse, effective adjectives, though the sentences lumber 
along like the hay-cart in which the press itself was at one time 
concealed. For months the agents of High Commission hunted 
the (originators of tliis secret propaganda. In the end an accident 
precipitated the press out of the hay-cart in a village street and 
led to the arrest of the printers. The authors were never traced. 


The Catholic onslaught also gathered force. Throughout the 
ijyo’s numbers of Catholic priests were arriving in 
from the English seminaries at Douai and St. Omer, charged 
with tire task of nourishing Catholic sentiment and 
connection between the English Catholics and Rome. Their 
presence at first aroused little apprehension in Government 
circles. lilizabeth was slow to believe that any of her Catholic 
subjects were traitors, and the failure of the 1569 rising had 
strengthened her confidence in their loyalty. But about the year 
1579 missionaries of a new and formidable type began to slip 
into the country. These were the Jesuits, the heralds and 
missionaries of the Counter-Reformation. Their lives were dedi- 
cated to re-establishing the Catholic faith throughout Christen- 
dom. They were fanatics, indifferent to personal dang^r^ and 
carefully chosen for their work. By their enemies they were 
aexused of using assassination to achieve their aims. Foremost 
among them were Edmund Campion and Robert Parsons. T he ir 
movements were carefully watched by Walsingham’s spies, and a 
number of plots against Elizabeth’s life were uncovered. The 
Government was forced to take more drastic measures. Queen 
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Mary had burnt some three hundred Protestant martyrs in the 
last three years o£ her reign. In the last thirty years of Elizabeth’s 
reign about the same number of Catholics were executed for 
treason. 

The conspiracies naturally focused upon the person of Mary 
Queen of Scots, long captive. She was the heir to the English 
throne in the event of Elizabeth’s removal from the world. 
Elizabeth herself was reluctant to recognise the danger to her life, 
yet the plots sharpened the question of who should succeed to the 
English throne. The death of Mary would make her son James 
the heir to the crown of England, and James was in safe Calvinist 
hands in Scotland. To avoid having another Catholic Queen 
it was only necessary to dispose of Mary before the Jesuits, or 
their allies, disposed of Elizabeth. Walsingham and his party in 
the Council now concentrated thdr efforts on persuading the 
Queen that Maty must die. Plying her with evidence of Mary’s 
complicity in the numerous conspiracies, they pressed hard on 
Elizabeth’s conscience; but she shrank from the calculated shed- 
ding of royal blood. 

There were signs ihat the Jesuit missions were not entirely 
without result. But Elizabeth would not be hurried. She would 
wait upon events. They were soon decisive. In the midsummer 
of 15 84 William the Silent, leader of the Dutch Protestant revolt 
against Spain, was fatally wounded by a Spanish agent in his 
house at DeLft. Walsingham’s arguments against Mary were 
overwhelmingly strengthened by this assassination, and !i^glish 
opinion reacted vehemendy. At the same time Spanish feeling 
against England, already embittered by the raids, conducted with 
Elizabeth’s connivance, of the English privateers, blazed into 
startling hostility. The Netherlan^, once Spanish order had 
been restored, were to be a base for a final attack upon the 
Island, and Elizabeth was compelled to send Leicester with an 
English army to Holland to prevent the complete destruction of 
the Dutch. 


A voluntary association of Protestant gentry was formed in 
1585 for the drfence of Elizabeth’s life. In the following year 
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evidence of a conspiracy, engineered by one Anthony Babineton 
an English Catholic, was laid before the Coundl by Walsing- 
ham. One of his agents had mingled with the conspirators for 
over a year. Mary’s connivance was undeniable. Elizabeth was at 
last persuaded that her death was a political necessity. After a 
formal trial Mary was pronounced guilty of treason. ParUament 
petitioned for her execution, and Elizabeth at last signed the 
d^th warrant. Within twenty-four hours she regretted it and 
tried, too late, to stop the execution. She had a natural horror 
of being responsible for the judicial murder of a fellow sovereign. 
Although she knew it was essential for the safety of her country’ 
she was anxious that the supreme and final decision should not 
rest upon her. 

The scene of Mary’s death has caught the imagination of 
history. In the early morning of February 8, 1587, she was sum- 
moned to the great hall of Fothcringay Casde. Accompanied by 
six of her attendants, she awaited the servants of the P.ngli^ i ^ 
Que^. From the neighbouring countryside the gentry gathered 
to witness the sentence. Maty appeared at the appointed hour 
soberly clad in black satin. In the quietness of the hall she walked 
with stately movements to the cloth-covered scaffold erected by 
the fireplace. The solemn formalities were smoothly completed. 
But the zealous Dean of Peterborough attempted to force upon 
the Queen a last-minute conversion. With splendid dignity she 
brushed aside his loud exhortations. “Mr. Dean,” she said, ‘T am 
a Catholic, and must die a Catholic. It is useless to attempt to 
move me, and your prayers win avail me but litde.” 

Maty had arrayed herself superbly for the final scene. As she 
disrobed for the headsman’s act, her garments of black satin, 
removed by the weeping handmaids, revealed a bodice and petti- 
coat of crimson velvet. One of her ladies handed her a pair of 
crimson sleeves which she put on. Thus the unhappy Queen 
halted, for one last moment, standing blood-red from head to 
foot against the black background of the scaffold. There was 
a deathly hush throughout the hall. She knelt, and at the second 
stroke the final blow was delivered. The awed assembly had 
folfiUed its task. In death the majestic illusion was shattered. 
The head of an ageing woman with fidse hair was held up by the 
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executioner. A lapdog crept out from beneatli the clothes of the 
bleeding trunk. 

As the news reached London bonfires were lit in the streets. 
Elizabeth sat alone in her room, weeping more for the fate of 
a Queen than a woman. The responsibility for this deed she 
shifted with an effort on to the shoulders of her masculine 
advisers. 



CHAPTER IX 


The Spanish Armada 


W AR WAS NOW CERTAIN. The chaiices were heavily 
weighted ia favour of Spain. From the mines of 
Mexico and Peru there came a stream of silver and gold 
which so fortified the material power of the Spanish Empire 
that King Philip could equip his forces beyond all known scales. 
The position was well understood in the mling circles of Eng- 
land. So long as Spain controlled the wealth of the New World 
she could launch and equip a mtdtitude of Armadas; the treasure 
must therefore be arrested at its source or captured ftom the 
ships which conveyed it across the oceans. In the hope of 
strengthening her own finances and harassing the enemy’s 
prqjarations against the Netherlands and ultimately against her- 
self, Elizabeth had accordingly sanctioned a ntimber of unofficial 
expeditions against the Spanish coasts and colonies in South 
America. These had continued for some time, and as yet 
without open declaration of war, but she had come to realise 
that scattered raids of which she professed no prior knowledge 
could do no lasting harm to the Spanish Empire beyond the 
seas or the SpanisJi power in Northern Europe. Gradually 
dierefore these expeditions had assumed an official character, 
and the Royal Navy surviving ftom the days of Henry VUI 
was rebuilt and reorganised by John Hawkins, son of a Plymouth 
merchant, who had formerly traded with the Portuguese posses- 
sions in Brazil. Hawkins had learnt his seamanship in slave- 
running on the West African coast and in shipping negroes to 
the Spanish colonies. In 1573 he was appointed Treasurer and 
Controller of the Navy. He had moreover educated an apt pupil, 
a young adventurer J&om Devon, Francis Drake. 

This “Master Thief of the unknown world”, as his Spanish 
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contemporaries called Drake, became the terror of their ports and 
crews. His avowed object was to force England into open con- 
flict with Spain, and his attacks on the Spanish treasure ships, 
his plundering of Spanish possessions on the western coast of 
the South American continent on his voyage round the world 
in 1377, and raids on Spanish harbours in Europe, all played 
their part in driving Spain to war. From their experiences on the 
Spanish Main the English seamen knew they could meet the 
challenge so long as reasonable equality was maintained. With 
the ships that Hawkins had built they could fight and sink 
anything the Spaniards could send against them. 

Meanwhile Elizabeth’s seamen had been gaining experience in 
unexplored waters. Spain was deliberately blocking the com- 
mercial enterprise of oAer nations in the New World so far as it 
was then known. A Devon gentleman, Hiunphrey Gilbert, 
began to look elsewhere, and was the first to interest the Queen 
in find i ng a route to China, or Cathay as it was called, by the 
North-West. He was a well-read man who had studied the 
achievements of contemporary explorers. He knew there were 
plenty of adventurers schooled in the straggling fi ghting in 
France and in the Netherlands on whose services he could rail. 
In 1376 he wrote A Discourse to prove a Passage by the North-West 
to Cathaia and the East Indies. His book closed with a notable 
challenge : “He is not worthy to live at all, that for fear or danger 
of death shunneth his country’s service and his own honour; 
seeing death is inevitable and the fame of virtue is immortal.” 
His ideas inspired the voyages of Martin Frobisher, to whom the 
Queen granted a licence to explore. The Court and the Qty 
financed the expedition, and two small ships of twenty-five tons 
sailed in search of gold. Having charted the bleak coasts round 
Hudson Strait Frobisher came back. High hopes were enter- 
tained that the samples of black ore he brought with him might 
contain gold. There was disappointment when the ore was 
assayed and proved worthless. No quick riches were to be gained 
from adventures in the North-West. 

Gilbert however was undaunted. He was the first F.figlisbman 
who realised that the value of these voyages did not lie only in 
finding precious metals. There were too many people in Eng- 
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kn<^. Peihaps tibey coiild settle in the new lands. The idea of 
planting colonies in America now began to take hold of men’s 
imiigtfiatmns . A few bold Spirits were already dreaming of New 
Kti glands that would arise across the ocean. At first they had 
strictly practical aims in mind. In the hope of transporting the 
needy unemployed to the New World, and of finding new mar- 
kets among the natives for English doth, Gilbert himself 
obtained a charter from Elizabeth in 1578, “to inhabit and 
possess at his choice all armed and heatiben lands not in the 
actual possession of any Christian peoples”. With eleven ships 
manned by many gentlemen adventurers, induding his own 
stepbrother, Walter Raldgh, of whom more hereafter, he made 
several hopeful voyages, but none met with success. 

In 1583 Gilbert took possession of Newfoundland in the 
Queen’s name, but no permanent settlement was made. Resolved 
to tty again in the following year, he set out for home. The little 
convoy encountered terrible seas, “breaking short and high 
pyramid-wise”. A narrative written by one Edward Hays sur- 
vives. “Monday the 9th September in the afternoon, the frigate 
was near cast away, oppressed by waves, yet at that time re- 
covered; and giving forth signs of joy, the General, sitting abaft 
with a book in his hand, cried out to us in the Hind so oft as we 
approached within hearing, ‘We are as near to heaven by sea as 
by land.’ ” That night at twdve o’dock the lights of Gilbert’s 
ship, the S<juirrel, suddenly disappeared. The first great En glish 
pioneer of the West had gone to his death. Walter Raleigh tried 
to continue Gilbert’s work. In 1585 a small colony was estab- 
lished on Roanoke Island, off the American continent, and 
christened Virginia in honour of the Queen. It was a vague 
term which came to include both the modem state and North 
Carolina. This venture also foundered, as did a second attempt 
two years later. But by now the threat from Spain was looming 
large, and to meet it all endeavour was concentrated at home. 
Colonial efforts were postponed for another twenty years by the 
Spanish War. In national resources the struggle that broke out 
was desperately unequal, but the Queen’s seamen had received 
an unrivalled tr aining which was to prove England’s salvation. 
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The Spaniairds had long contemplated an entetptise against 
England. They realised that English intervention threatened 
their attempts to reconquer the Netherlands and that unless 
England was overwhelmed the turmoil might continue in- 
definitely. Since the year 1585 they had been gathering informa- 
tion from many sources, l^glish exiles sent lengthy reports to 
Madrid. Numerous agents supplied Philip with maps and 
statistics. The Spanish archives contain several draft plans for 
the invasion of England. 

Troops were not the difficulty. If order were maintained 
for a while in the Netherlands an expeditionary force could be 
detached from the Spanish army. A corps was deemed sufficient. 
The building and assembly of a fleet was a more formidable 
undertaking. Most of the King of Spain’s ships came from his 
Italian possessions and were built for use in the Mediterranean. 
They were unsuited to a voyage round the western coasts of 
Europe and up the Channel. The galleons constructed for the 
trade routes to the Spanish colonies in South America were 
too unwieldy. But in ffie year 1580 Philip II had annexed Portu- 
gal, and the Portuguese naval constructors had not been 
dominated by the Mediterranean. They had experimented with 
classes of ships for action in the South Atlantic, and Portuguese 
galleons therrfbre formed the basis of the fleet which was now 
concentrated in the harbour of Lisbon. Every available vessel 
was summoned into western Spanish waters, including even the 
privately owned galleons of the convoying force named the In- 
dian Guard. Preparations were delayed for a year by Drake’s 
famous raid on Cadiz in 1 5 87. In this “singeing of the King of 
Spain’s beard” a large quantity of stores and ships was destroyed. 
Nevertheless in May 1588 the Armada was ready. A hundred and 
thirty ships were assembled, carrying 2,500 guns and more than 
30,000 men, two-thirds of them soldiers. Twenty were galleons, 
forty-four were armed merchantmen, and eight were Mediter- 
ranean galleys. The rest were either small craft or unarmed 
transports. Their aim was to sail up the Channel, embark the 
expeditionary corps of 16,000 veterans from the Netherlands 
under Alexander of Parma, and land it on the south coast of 
England. 
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The reaowed Spanish Admiral Santa Cruz had died, and 
the command was entrusted to the Duke of Medina-Sidonia, 
who had many misgivings about the enterprise. His tactics fol- 
lowed the Mediterranean model of grappling with the enemy 
ships and gaining victory by boarding. His fleet was admirably 
equipped for carrying large numbers of men; it was strong in 
heavy short-range cannon, but weak in long-distance culverins — 
which was why the English kept out of range until the last battle. 
The seamen were few in proportion to the soldiers. These were 
recruited from the dregs of the Spanish population and com- 
manded by army officers of noble families who had no experience 
of naval warfere. Many of the vessels were in bad repair; the 
provisions supplied under a corrupt system of private contract 
were insufficient and rotten; the drinking water l^ed from butts 
of unseasoned wood. There commander had no experience of 
war at sea, and had begged the King to excuse him from so novel 
an adventure. 

The English plan was to gather a fleet in one of the south- 
western ports, intercept the enemy at the western entrance to 
the Channel, and concentrate troops in the south-east to meet 
Parma’s army ftom the Flemish shore. It was uncertain where the 
attack would fell, but the prevailing westerly winds made it 
likely that the Armada would sail up the Channel, join Parma, 
and force a landing on the Essex coast. 

The nation was united in the face of the Spanish preparations. 
Leading Catholics were interned in the Isle of Ely, but as a body 
their loyalty to the Crown was unshaken. An army was 
assembled at Tilbury which reached twenty thousand nn^pr 

the co mman d of Lord Leicester. This, with the muster in the 
adjacent counties, constituted a force which should not be under- 
rated. While the Armada was still oflF the coasts of England 
Queen Elizabeth reviewed the army at Tilbury and addressed 
them in these stirring words: 


My loving people, we have been persuaded by some that are careful 
for our safety to take heed how we commit ourselves to armed multi- 
tudes, for fear of treachery. But I assure you I do not desire to live 
to distrust my feithful and loving people. Let t3rtants fear. I have 
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always so behaved myself diat, undet God, I have placed my chiefest 
strength and safeguard in the loyal hearts and goodwill of my subjects; 
and therefore I am come amongst you, as you see, resolved, in the 
midst and heat of the battle, to live or die amongst you all, to lay 
down for my God, and for my kingdom, and for my people, my 
honour and my blood, even in the dust. I know I have the body of a 
weak and feeble woman, but I have the heart and stomach of a king, 
and of a king of England too, and think foul scorn that Parma or 
Spain or any prince of Europe should dare to invade tbe borders of 
my realm; to which, rather than any dishonour shall grow by me, I 
myself will take up arms, I myself will be your general, judge and 
lewarder of every one of your virtues in the field. I know steady 
for your forwardness you have deserved rewards and crowns; and 
we do assure you, in the word of a prince, they shall be duly paid you. 


Hawkins’s work for the Navy was now to be tested. He had 
begun over the years to revise the design of English ships from 
his experience of buccaneering raids in colonial waters. The 
castles which towered above the galleon decks had been cut 
down; keels were deepened, and design was concentrated on 
sea-worthiness and speed. Most notable of all, heavier long- 
range guns wece mounted. Cannon were traditionally deemed 
“an ignoble arm”, fit only for an opening salvo to a grappling 
fight, but Hawkius, with ships built to weather any seas, opposed 
hand-to-hand fighting and advocated battering the enemy from a 
distance with the new guns. The English sea-captains were 
eager to try these novel tactics against the huge overmasted 
enemy galleons, with theit flat bottoms and a tendency to drift in 
a high wind. In spite of Hawkins’s efforts only thirty-four of the 
Queen’s ships, carrying six thousand men, could put to sea in 
1 5 88. As was the custom however all available privately owned 
vessels were hastily collected and armed for the service of the 
Government, and a total of a hundred and ninety-seven ships 
was mustered; but at least half of them were too small to be of 
much service. 

The Queen had urged her seamen to “keep an eye upon 
Parma”, and she was nervous of sending the main fleet as far 
west as Plymouth. Drake was for bolder measures. In a dis- 
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patch of Match 50, 1588, he proposed sending the main body 
to attack a port on the Spanish coast — ^not Lisbon, which was 
well fortified, but somewhere near by, so as to force the Armada 
to sea in defence of the coastline. Thus, it was argued, the 
English would be certain of engaging the Spanish fleet and there 
would be no danger of its slipping past them on a favourable 
wind into the Channe l. 

Ihe Government preferred the much more perilous idea 
of stationing isolated squadrons at intervals along the south 
coast to meet all possible lines of attack. They insisted on con- 
centrating a small squadron of the Queen’s ships at the eastern 
end of the Channel to keep watch on Parma. Drake and his 
superior. Lord Howard of Effingham, the commander of the 
English fleet, were alarmed and impatient, and with the greatest 
difficulty prevented a further dispersion of their forces. A 
southedy gale stopped their attacking the Spanish coast, and 
they were driven into Plymouth with their supplies exhausted 
and scurvy raging through the ships. 

In the event they had plenty of time to consider their strategy. 
The Arma(k left the Tagus on May 20, but was smitten by the 
saine storms which had repulsed Howard and Drake. Two of 
their i,ooo-ton ships were dismasted. They put in to refit at 
Corunna, and did not set sail again until July 12. News of thek 
approach off the lizard was brought into Plymouth harbour on 
the evening of July 19. The English fleet had to put out of the 
Sound the same night against light adverse winds which 
freshened the following day. A sober nautical account of the 
operation is preserved in Howard’s letter to Walsingham of 
July 21. 

Although the -wind was very scant we first warped out of harbour 
that night, and upon Saturday turned out very hardly, the wind being 
at south-west; and about three o’clock of the afternoon descried the 
planish fleets Md did what we could to work for the wind, which 
[by this] morning we had recovered, descrying their fleet to consist of 
120 sail, whereof there are four galleases [galleys] and many ships of 

great burden. At nine of the dock we gave them fight which con- 
tinued until one.1 

^ Laugjitoo, Drfiai ef ibt Spamd ArmaJa (Navy Records Sodety, 1894). vol. i, p. ayj. 
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If Medina-Sidonia had attacked the English vessels to leeward 
of his ships as they struggled to dear the land on the Saturday 
there would have been a disaster. But his instructions bound him 
to sail up the Channd, unite with Parma, and help transport to 
TJnffkfid the veteran troops assembled near Dunkirk. His report 
to Madrid shows how little he realised his opportunity. By cM- 
cult, patient, precarious tacking the English fleet got to wind- 
ward of hitn, and for nine days hung upon the Armada as it tan 
before the westerly wind up the Channel, pounding away with 
t hdi* long-range guns at Ae lumbering galleons. They had 
gained the weather gauge. On July Z5 the wind sank and both 
fleets lay becalmed off Portland Bill. The Spaniards attempted a 
counter-attack with Neapolitan galleys, rowed by hundreds of 
slaves, but Drake, followed by Howard, swept in upon the main 
body, and, as Howard repotted, “the Spaniards were forced to 
give way and flocked together like sheep”. 

A further engagement followed on the Z5th ofi" the Isle of 
Wight. It looked as if the Spaniards planned to seize the island 
as a base. But as the westerly breeze blew stronger the English 
s ttll lay to windward and drove them once more to sea in the 
direction of Calais, where Medina, ignorant of Parma’s move- 
ments, hoped to collect news. The Channel passage was a 
torment to the Spaniards. The guns of the English ships raked 
the dprirs of the galleons, killing the crews and demoralising the 
soldiers. The English suffered hardly any loss. 

Medina then made a fatal mistake. He anchored in Calais 
Roads. The Queen’s ships which had been stationed in the 
eastern end of the Channel joined the main fleet in the straits, 
and the whole sea-power of England was now combined. A 
council of war held in the English flagship during the evening 
of July 28 resolved to attack. The decisive engagement opened. 
After darkness had fallen eight ships from the eastern squadron 
which had been filled with explosives and prepared as fire-ships 
— ^ihe torpedoes of those days — ^were sent against the crowded 
Spanish fleet at anchor in the roads. Lying on their decks, the 
Spanish crews must have seen unusual lights creeping along the 
decks of strange vessels moving towards them. Suddraily a 
series of explosions shook the air, and flami ng hulks drifted 
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to\rards the anchored Armada. The Spanish captains cut their 
cables and made for the open sea. Collisions without number 
followed. One of the largest galleys, the San Lorenzo, lost its 
rudder and drifted aground in Calais harbour, where the 
Governor interned the crew. The rest of the fleet, with a south- 
south-west wind behind it, made eastwards to Gravelines. 

Medina now sent messengers to Parma announcing his arrival, 
and by dawn on July 29 he was off the sandbanks of Gravelines 
expecting to find Parma’s troops ready shipped in their trans- 
ports. But there was no sail to be seen. Ihe tides in Dunkirk 
harbour were at the neap. It was only possible to sail out with 
a fevourable wind upon a spring tide. Neither condition was 
present. The army and the transports were not at their rendez- 
voiK. The Spaniards turned to face their pursuers. A long and 
desperate fight raged for eight hours, a confused conflict of 
ships engaging at dose quarters. The offidal report sent to the 
English Government was brief: “Howard in fight spoiled a great 
number of the Spaniards, sank three and drove four or five on 
the banks”. The English had completdy exhausted their ammuni- 
tion, and but for this hardly a Spanish ship would have got away. 
Yet Howard himself scarcdy realised the magnitude of his 
victory. “Their force is wonderful great and strong,” he wrote 
on the evening after the battle, “yet we pluck their feathers by 
little and little.” 

The tormented Armada now sailed northwards out of the 
fight. Their one aim was to make for home. The horrors of 
the long voyage round the north of Scotland began. Not once 
^d they turn upon the small, silent ships which followed tb^tn 
in their course. Neither side had enough ammunition. 

The homeward voyage of the Armada proved the qualities 
o£ the Spanish seamen. Facing mountainous seas and raring 
tides, they escaped from their pursuers. The En glish ships, short 
of food and shot, their crews grumbling at their wretched 
outfits, were comp^ed to turn southwards to the Channel ports. 
*Ihe weather helped the Spaniards. The westerly wind drove 
two of the galleons as wrecks upon the coast of Norway; but 
then it shifted. As Medina recorded, “We passed the isles at the 
north of Scotland, and we are now sailing towards Spain with 
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the wmd at notth-east.” Sailing southwards, they were forced 
to make for the western coast of Ireland to replenish their 
supplies of water. They had already cast their horses and mules 
into the sea. The decision to put in on the Irish coast was 
disastrous. Their ships had been shattered by the English 
cannonades and now were struck by the autumn gales. Seven- 
teen went ashore. The search for water cost more than five 
thousand Spanish lives. Nevertheless over sixty-five ships, about 
half of the fleet that had put to sea, reached Spanish ports during 
the month of October. 

The En glis h had not lost a single ship, and scarcely a hundred 
fnpn. But their captains were disappointed. For the last thirty 
years they had believed themselves superior to their opponents. 
They had now found themselves fighting a much bigger fleet 
than they had imagined the Spaniard could put to sea. Their 
own ships had been sparingly equipped. Their ammunition had 
run short at a crucial moment. The gurmery of the merchant 
vessels had proved poor and half the enemy’s fleet had got away. 
There were no boastings; they recorded their dissatisfactions. 

But to the English people as a whole the defeat of the Armada 
ramp, as a mirade. For thirty years the shadow of Spanish power 
had darkened the political scene. A wave of religious emotion 
filled men’s minds. One of the medals struck to commemorate 
the victory bears the inscription “Afflmt Dm et dissiperntta ^’ — 
“God blew and they were scattered”. 

Elizabetb and her seamen knew how true this was. The 
Armada had indeed been bruised in battle, but it was demoralised 
and set on the run by the weather. Yet the event was decisive. 
The Efi gltsb seamen might well have triumphed. Though 
limited in supplies and ships the new tactics of Hawkins had 
brought success. The nation was transported with relief and 
pride. Shakespeare was writiag King John a few years later. His 
words struck into the hearts of his audiences: 

Crimp the three comers of the world in arms. 

And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue 
If Rn glatid to itself do rest but true. 



CHAPTER X 


Glofiana 


W ITH 1588 the crisis of the teign was past. England 
had emerged from the Arma^ year as a first-dass 
Power. She had resisted the weight of the mightiest 
empire that had been seen since Roman times. Her people awoke 
to a consciousness of their greatness, and the last years of Eliza- 
beth’s reign saw a welling up of national energy and enthusiasm 
focusing upon the person of die Queen. In die year following 
the Arma^ the first three books were published of Spenser’s 
Faerie Quem^ in which Elizabeth is hymned as Gloriana. Poets 
and courtiers alike paid thdr homage to the sovereign who 
symbolised the great achievement. Elizabeth had schooled a 
generation of Englishmen. 

The success of the seamen pointed the way to wide oppor- 
tunities of winning wealth and fame in daring expeditions. In 
1589 Richard Hakluyt published his magnificent book. The 
Frimpal Navigations, Traces and Discoveries of the English Nation. 
Here in their own words Ae audacious navigators tell their story. 
HaMuyt speaks for the thrusting spirit of the age when he pro- 
claims that the English nation, “in searching the most opposite 
corners and quarters of the world, and, to speak plainly, in com- 
passing the vast globe of the earth more than once, have panelled 
all the nations and peoples of the earth”. Before the reign 
to a close another si gnifi ca nt enterprise took its beginning. For 
years past Englishmen had been probing their way through to the 
East, round the Cape of Good Hope and overland across the 
expanses of the Middle East. Their ventures led to the founding 
of the East India Comply. At the start it was a small and strug- 
gling affair, with a capital of only 3^72,000. Dazzling dividends 
were to be won from this investment. The British Empire in 
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India, whidi was to be painfully built up in the course of the next 
three centuries, owes its origins to the charter granted by Queen 
Elizabeth to a group of London merchants and financiers in the 
year 1600. 

The young men who now rose to prominence in the Court of 
the ageing Queen plagued their mistress to allow them to try 
their hand in many enterprises. The coming years resound with 
attacks upon the forces and allies of Spain throughout the world 
— ej^editions to Cadiz, to the Azores, into the Caribbean Sea, 
to the Low Countries, and, in support of the Huguenots, to 
the northern coasts of France. The story is one of confused 

in few great moments. The war against Spain, which had never 
been officially declared, extended its heavy burden into the first 
year of the reign of Elizabeth’s successor. The policy of the 
English Government was to distract the enemy in every quarter 
of the world, and by subsidising the Protestant elements in the 
Low Countries and in France to prevent any concentration of 
force against themselves. At the same time ^gland intervened 
to prevent the Spaniards ficom seizing ports on the Norman and 
Breton coasts which might be used as bases for another invasion. 
As a result of these continued though rather meagre efforts the 
slow victory of the Dutch in Holland and the Huguenots in 
France brought its reward. The eventual triumph of Henry of 
Navarre, the Protestant champion and heir to the French throne, 
was due as much to his acceptance of the Catholic faith as to 
victories in the field. Paris, as he is supposed to have said, was 
worth a Mass. His decision put an end to the French religious 
wars and removed the danger to England of a Spanish-backed 
monarch in Paris. The Dutch too were beginning to hold their 
own. The Island was at last secure. 

But there was no way of delivering a decisive stroke against 
Spain. The En glish Government had no money for further 
efforts. The total revenues of the Qown hardly exceeded 
;C3oo,ooo a year, including the fruits of taxation granted by 
Parliament. Out of this sum all expenses of Court and Govern- 
ment had to be met. The cost of defeating the Armada is 
reckoned to have amounted to 60,000, and the Netherlands 
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eacpeditionaty force at one stage was calling for £126,000 a year. 
The lights of enthusiasm slowly faded out. In 1595 Raleigh 
again tried his hand, this time in search of Eldorado in Guiana. 
But his expedition brought no profits home. At the same time 
Drake and the veteran Hawkins, now in his sixties, set out on a 
last voyage. Hawkins fell ill, and as his fleet was anchoring off 
Porto !^co he died in his cabin. Drake, cast down by the deadi of 
his old patron, sailed on to attack the rich dty of Panama. With a 
dash of his forma: spirit he swept into the bay of Nombre de 
Dios. But conditions were now very different. The early days 
had gone for ever. Spanish government in the New World was 
well equipped and well armed. The raid was beaten off. The 
English fleet put out to sea, and in January 1596 Francis Drake, 
having assumed his armour to meet death like a soldier, 
expir^ in his ship. John Stow, a contemporary F-n gUsh 
chronicler, writes of him, “He was as famous in Europe and 
America as Tamburlaine in Asia and Afidca.” 

As the conflict with Spain drew inconclusively on, and both 
sides struck at each other in ever-growing, offensive rahaustion, 
the heroic age of sea fights passed away. One epic moment has 
survived in the annals of the English race — ^the last fight of t he 
RepOTgf at Flores, in the Azores. “In the year 1591”, says Bacon, 
“was that memorable fight of an English ship called the Revenge, 
under the co mman d of Sir Richard Grenville, memorable (I 
say) even beyond credit and to the height of some heroical fable: 
md though it were a defeat, yet it exceeded a victory; being 
Kke the act of Samson, that killed more men at his death^ than 
he had done in the time of all his life. This ship, for the space of 
^teen hours, sate like a stag amongst hounds at bay, and was 
si^ed and fought with, in turn, by fifteen great ships of Spain, 
part of a navy of fifty-five ships in all; the rest like abettors 
looking on afer off. And amongst the fifteen ships that- fought, 
the great San RUUppo was one; a ship of fifteen hundred ton, 
prince of foe twelve Sea Apostles, which was right glad when 
she was shifted off ftom foe Revenge. This brave ship foe Revenge, 
being m ann ed only with two hundred soldiers and rnarin<»g 
whereof eighty lay sick, yet nevertheless afta: a fight maintained 
(as was saicQ of fifteen hours, and two ships of the enemy sunk 
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by her side, besides many more tom and battered and great 
slaughter of men, never came to be entered, but was taken by 
composition; the enemies themselves having iu admiration 
the virtue of the commander and the whole tragedy of that 
ship.” 

It is well to remember the ordinary seamen who sailed in 
ships sometimes as small as twenty tons into the wastes of the 
North and South Atlantic, ill-fed and badly paid, on risky 
adventures backed by inadequate capital. These men faced 
death in many forms — death by disease, death by drowning, 
death from Spanish pikes and guns, death by starvation and 
cold on uninhabited coasts, dealh in the Spanish prisons. The 
Admiral of the English fleet. Lord Howard of Eflfmgham, spoke 
their epitaph: “God send us to sea in such a company together 
again, when need is.” 


Victory over Spain was the most shining achievement of 
Elizabeth’s reign, but by no means the only one. The repulse 
of the Armada had subdued religious dissension at home. 
Events which had swung England towards Puritanism while 
the Catholic danger was impending swung her back to the 
Anglican setdement when the peril vanished in the smoke of the 
burning Armada at Gravelines. A few months later, in a sermon 
at St. Paul’s Cross, Richard Bancroft, who was later to be 
Archbishop of Canterbury, attacked the Puritan theme with the 
confidence of a man who was convinced that the Anglican 
Church was not a political contrivance, but a divine institution. 
He took the only line on which the defence of the Church could 
be sustained with an enthusiasm equal to that of its assailants: 
it was not “the religion set forth by Her Majesty”, but the 
Church of the Apostles still subsisting by virtue of the episcopal 
succession. But Bancroft saw also that to maintain the cause a 
better type of clergy was needed, men of “solid learning”, and 
such he set himself to provide. “If he had lived”. Clarendon 
wrote a century later, “he would quickly have extinguished all 
that fire in England which had been kindled at Geneva.” But 
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the fire was still dangerously smouldering when Elizabeth 
died. 

Nevertheless the Church she had nursed to strength was a 
very different body from the half-hearted and distracted com- 
munity of her early years: more confident, more learned, far 
less idclined to compromise with dissidents within or separatists 
without; strong in the attachment of thousands to whom its 
liturgy had become dear by habit and who thought of it as the 
Church into which they had been baptised. Their devotion to 
the Church of England as a sacred institution was as profound 
and sincere as the attachment of the Calvinist to his presbytery 
or the Independent to his congregation. And, bitter as the 
coming divisions were to be, England united in prizing Eliza- 
beth’s service to her people and to religion. “Queen Elizabeth 
of fiimous memory,” OHver Cromwell called her, and added, 
“we need not be ashamed to call her so.” And those whose 
memories went back to the dark years of disaster and persecution, 
who had seen the Spanish peril growing till it broke in mins, 
could hardly feil to re-echo in their hearts the majestic utterance 
of Richard Hooker, author of the classic justification of the 
Elizabethan Church, Of the Laws of 'Ecclesiastical Polity. “As, by 
the sword of God and Gideon, was sometime the cry of the 
people of Israel,” he wrote, “so it might deservedly be at this day 
the joyful song of innumerable multitudes, and the true inscrip- 
tion, style, or title of all churches yet standing within this realm: 
by tihe goodness of Almighty God and his servant Elizabeth, 
we ate.” 


By now the men who had governed England since the 
I j 50’s were passing from power and success to their graves. 
Leicester had died in the last days of 1588, Walsingham in 1590, 
and Burghley in 1598. The fifteen years which followed the 
Armada are dominated by other figures. War with Spain had 
set a premium on martial virtues. Young and eager fn<=^n like 
Walter Raleigh and Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, quarrelled 
for permission to lead enterprises against the Spaniards. The 
Queen hesitated. She knew that the security she had striven 
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fot all het life was very fragile. She knew the danger of provok- 
ing the might of Spain, backed as it was by all the wealiii of the 
Indies. She was growing old and out of touch with the younger 
generation, and her quarrel with Essex marked and revved her 
changing mood. 

Essex was Leicester’s stepson, and Leicester brought him into 
the circle of the Court. He found the Government in the hands 
of the cautious Cecils, William, Lord Burghley, and his son 
Robert. The Queen’s favour had lighted upon the hard, hand- 
some, and ambitious Captain of the Guard, Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Essex was the younger and the more fiery, and he soon displaced 
the Captain in the affections of Elizabeth. He too was ambitious, 
and set out to create his own party in Court and Council and 
subdue the influence of the Cedis. He found support in the 
Bacon brothers, Anthony and Frands, sons of the Lord Keeper, 
Nicholas Bacon, who had earlier in the reign been a colleague 
and brother-in-law of Burghley’s. The young nephews were 
discontented at their unde’s lack of attention. They were 
dangerous enemies, and Essex was a convenient figurehead for 
thrusting a more forward policy upon the Queen. They had 
both served in the Embassy in Paris, and, like Walsingham, had 
built up an admirable intelligence service. It was with their help 
that Essex became an expert on fordgn affiirs and showed the 
Queen that he had ability as well as charm. In 1 593 he was made 
a Privy Counsellor. Relations with Spain were again beco ming 
tense. Essex soon headed the war party in the Council; and 
once the old Lord Treasurer pulled a Prayer Book out of his 
pocket shaking a finger at his young opponent, read out the 
verse, “Bloodthirsty and decdtful men shall not live out half 
their days.” In 1596 an expedition was sent against Cadiz under 
the joint command of Essex and Raleigh. In the sea fight for the 
harbour Raleigh was the outstanding leader. The Spanish fleet 
was burned and the town lay open to the English crews. Essex 
was the hero of the shore fight. It was a brilliant combined 
operation, and Cadiz was held by the English for a fortnight. 
The fleet returned home triumphant, but, to Elizabeth’s regret, 
little the richer. During its absence Robert Cecil had become 
Secretary of State. 
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Victoiy at Cadiz heightened the popularity of Essex among 
the younger members of the Court and throughout the country. 
The Queen received him graciously, but with secret misgiving. 
Was he the incarnation of Ae spirit of this new generation, whose 
rash eagerness she feared? Would the younger men look to him 
rather than to het as their leader? For the moment all went well. 
Essex was made Master of the Ordnance. He was given com- 
mand of an expedition to intercept a further Armada now 
gathering in the ports of Western Spain. In the summer of 
1597 it seemed that another “Enterprise of England” was about 
to sail. The English ships headed south-west and made for the 
Azores. There was no sign of the great fleet whose passage 
they were to bar, but the islands made a convenient base where 
riiey could await the treasure ships from the New World. 
Raleigh too was in the expedition. The English failed to take 
any of the island ports; the Spanish treasure fleet eluded them; 
the Armada put out into the Bay of Biscay with the seas dear 
of defending ships to the north. Once again the winds saved the 
Island. The badly manned galleons tottered into a northern 
gale scattered and sinking. The disorganised fleet crept back 
into its ports. King Philip was kneeling in his chapel in the 
Escorial praying for his ships. Before the news of their return 
could reach him he was seized with a paralytic stroke, and the 
tale of their failure was brought to him on his deathbed. 

Essex came home to find a sovereign still vigorous and 
dominating. The muddle and quarrelling which had marred the 
Azores expedition enraged Elizabeth. She declared she would 
never send the fleet out of the Channel again, and this time she 
kq>t her word. Essex retired ftom Court, and thunderous days 
followed. Essex was sure he was misunderstood. There was a 
plaintive correspondence. Wild thoughts went surging through 
his mind. A little group gathered round him and seemed to 
force the sun of the royal fevour into the heavens again. 

Troubles in Ireland, which now came to a hea^ seemed to 
offer him the chance of recovering both the Queen’s goodwill 
and his o^ prestige. Throughout the reign Ireland had pre- 
sented an intractable problem. Henry VTTT had assumed the 
title of King of Ireland, but this involved no real extension of 
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his authority. Though Irish chiefs were given English titles, in 
the hope of converting them into magnates on the En gligVi 
pattern, they still clung to their ancient feuding clan-life, and 
largely ignored the commands of the Lord-Lieutenants in 
Dublin. The Counter-Reformation revived and reanimated 
opposition to Protestant England. For the Queen’s Government 
in London this meant strategic anxieties, since any Power hostile 
to England could readily take advantage of Irish discontents. 
Able Viceroys with small forces tried hard to impose order and 
respect for English law, and efforts were made to plant and 
colonise the country with reliable settlers. But these measures 
met with no striking success. In the first thirty years of Elria- 
beth’s reign Ireland was shaken by three major rebellions. Now 
in the iJ9o’s a fourth rising had erupted into a wearing and 
expensive war. 

With Spanish backing, Hugh O’Neill, Earl of Tjrrone, was 
threatening the whole English dominance of Ireland. If Essex 
became Lord Deputy and destroyed the rebellion he might 
recover his power in England. It was a perilous gamble. In 
April IJ99 Essex was allowed to go to Ireland, at the head of 
the largest army that England had ever sent there. He accom- 
plished nothing and was on the verge of ruin. But he planned 
a dramatic stroke. Disobeying the express orders of the Queen, 
he deserted his command and rode in haste to London un- 
announced. Robert Cecil had quietly waited for his rival to 
overreach h i m self. Angry scenes followed between Essex and 
the Queen, and the Earl was confined to his house. Weeks 
dragged by, and a desperate plot was made by Essex and his 
younger companions, including Shakespeare’s patron, the Earl 
of Southampton. There was to be a rising in the dty, a con- 
centration upon Whitehall, and a seizure of the Queen’s pason. 
To symbolise the result a new play, which culminated in a royal 
dethronement, was to be produced at Southwark — Shakespeare’s 
'BJchari IT. 

The scheme failed, and the end came in February 1601 with 
Essex’s death on Tower Hill. Among the witnesses of the 
execution was Walter Raleigh. Silently Raleigh walked across 
to the door of the White Tower and climbed the stairway 
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tbrough the atmoury, to look down upon the block where he 
too, last of the Elizabethans, was to meet the same end. The 
young Earl of Soudiampton was spared. 

Elizabeth well understood the issues at stake. Essex had been 
not simply a courtier soliciting, and even fighting for, the 
affections of his Queen. He was the leader of a bid for power 
by a &ction of her Court. Acutely aware of the Queen’s 
advancing years, he aimed to control the succession and to 
dominate the next sovereign. This was not yet an age of party 
politics, but of patronage and clientage. No fundamental prin- 
ciple divided Essex from Raleigh or the Bacons ftom Cecil. 
The spoils of office, power, and influence were at stake, and 
victorious Essex would have dispensed appointments throughout 
England, and perhaps even have dictated terms to the Queen. 
But long years of statesmanship served Elizabeth better than the 
driving ambition of a courtier half her age. She struck back; 
and in destroying Essex she saved England from the consump- 
tion of civil war. 

For the English cause in Irdand the flight of Essex proved a 
blessing. He was succeeded by Lord Mountjoy, a tenacious and 
energetic co mman der, who soon had the rebellion under control. 
When a Spanish force, some four thousand strong, landed at 
Kinsale in i6oi they were too late. Mountjoy routed their TrisVi 
alhes and compelled the Spamards to surrender. Even Tyrone 
finally made his submission. Ireland had at last, though only 
temporarily, been conquered by English arms. 


^ If Essex challenged the political power of Elizabeth, more 
sign ifi c ant for the future was the challenge to her constitutional 
power in the Pa rliam en t of i6oi. Throughout the reign the 
weight and authority of Parliament had been steadily growing. 
Now the issue turned on monopolies. For some time the Crown 
had eked out its slender income by various devices, including the 
granting of patents of monopolies to courtiers and others in 
return for payment. Some of these grants could be justified as 
protecting and encouraging inventions, but frequendy they 
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amounted merely to unjustified privileges, involving high prices 
that placed a burden upon every citizen. In i6oi grievances 
flared up into a full-dress debate in the House of Commons. 
An angry Member read out a list extending from a patent for 
iron manufacture to a patent for drying pilchards. “Is not bread 
there?” shouted another back-bencher. The uproar in the House 
brought a stinging rebuke from Mr. Secretary Cedi. “What an 
indignity then is it”, he exdaimed, “tiiat when any is iscussing 
this point he should be cried and coughed down. This is more 
fit for a gr ammar -school than a Parliament.” But the Queen pre- 
ferred subtler methods. If the Commons pushed their proposals 
to a division the whole basis of her constitutional authority would 
be under fire. She acted swiftiy now. Some monopolies were 
abolished forthwith. AH, she promised, would be investigated. 
So she forestalled the direct challenge, and in a golden speech 
to a large gathering of her Commons summoned to her chamber 
she told them, “Though God hath raised me hi^h, yet this I 
account the glory of my crown, that I have reigned with your 
loves.” It was to be her last appearance in their mi<fct. 

The immense vitality displayed by the Queen throughout 
the troublous years of her rule in England ebbed slowly and 
relentlessly away. She lay for days upon a heap of cushions in 
her room. For hours the soundless agony was prolonged. The 
corridors without echoed with the hurrying of agitated feet. At 
last Robert Cedi dared to speak. “Your Majesty, to content 
the people you must go to bed.” “Little man,” came the 
answer, “is ‘must’ a word to use to princes?” The old Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Whitgift, her “little black husband”, as 
she had once called him, kndt praying at her side. In the e^y 
hours of the morning of March 24, 1603, Queen Elizabeth died. 


Thus ended the Tudor dynasty. For over a hundred years, 
with a handful of bodyguards, tiiey had maintained their 
soverdgnty, kty)t the peace, baflSied the ^plomacy and onslaughts 
of Europe, and guided the country through changes which 
might well have wrecked it. Parliament was becoming a solid 
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affair based on a working harmony between Sovereign, Lords 
and Commons, and the traditions of English monarchical 
government had been restored and gloriously enhanced. But 
these achievements carried no guarantee of their perpetuation. 
The monarchy could only govern if it was popular. The Crown 
was now to pass to an alien Scottish line, hostile in political 
instincts to the dass which administered England. The good 
understanding with Parliament which the Tudors had nourished 
came to a fretful close. The new kings soon dashed with the 
forces of a growing nation, and out of this conflict came the 
Civil War, the Republican interlude, the Restoration, and the 
Revolution Settlement. 
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CHAPTER I 


The United Crowns 


K ing james vi of Scotland ■was the only son of 
Mary Queen of Scots. He had been subjected from his 
youfh to a rigid Calvinist upbringing which was not much 
to his taste. With little money and strict tutors he had long 
coveted the throne of England, but till the last moment the prize 
had seemed elusive. The struggle for power and favour between 
Essex and Robert Cecil might always have provoked Elizabeth, 
whom he knew only by intermittent correspondence, into some 
swift decision which would lose him the crown. But now all 
appeared settled. Cecil was his ally and skilful manager in the 
tense days after the Queen died. James was proclaimed King 
James I of England -without opposition, and in April 1603 began 
a leisurely journey from Holyrood to London. 

He was a stranger and an alien, and his qualifications for 
governing England were yet to be tested. “So ignorant,” says 
Trevelyan, was James “of England and her laws Aat at Newark 
he ordered a cut-purse caught in the act to be hanged without 
a trial at a word from his royal mouth.” The execution did not 
take place. James detested the political ideas of his Calvinist 
mentors. He had fixed ideas about kingship and the divine 
right of monarchs to rule. He was a scholar with pretensions 
to bdng a philosopher, and in the course of his life published 
numerous tracts and treatises, ranging from disquisitions upon 
■witchcraft and tobacco to abstract political theory. He came to 
England with a closed mind, and a weakness for lecturing. But 
England was changing. The habit of obedience to a dynasty 
had died •with the last of the Tudors. Spain was no longer a 
threat, and the Union of the Crowns deprived foreign enemies 
of an ally, or even a foothold, in the Island. The country gentle- 
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men on. whom the Tudots relied to maintain a balance against 
the old nobility, and on whom they had devolved the whole 
business of local government, were beginning to feel their 
strength. England was secure, free to attend to her own con- 
cerns, and a powerful class was now eager to take a band in their 
management. On the other hand, James’s title to the crown was 
not impeccable, and the doctrine of Divine Right, originally 
devised to justify the existence of national sovereignties against 
a universal Church or Empire, was called in to fortify his posi- 
tion. But how to reconcile a king claiming to rule by Divine 
Right and a Parliament with no other basis than ancient custom? 

Over these deq)-cutting issues there loomed a fiscal crisis of 
the first magnitude. The importation of precious metals from the 
New World had swelled the rise in prices, and throughout 
Europe inflation reigned; every year the fixed revenues of the 
Crown were wordi less and less. By extreme frugality Elizabeth 
had postponed a conflict. But it could not be averted, and bound 
up with it was a formidable constitutional problem. Who was 
to have the last word in the matter of taxation? Hitherto every- 
one had accepted the medieval doctrine that “The King may not 
rule his people by other laws than they assent unto, and therefore 
he may set upon them no imposition [i.e. tax] without their 
assent.” But no one had analysed it, or traced out its implica- 
tions in any detail. If this were the fiindamaital law of England, 
did it come from the mists of antiquity or from the indulgence 
of former kings? Was it the inalienable birthright of English- 
men, or a concession which might be revoked? Was the King 
beneath the law or was he not? And who was to say what the 
law w^? T^e greater part of the seventeenth century was to be 
spent in trying to find answers, historical, legal, theoretical, and 
pra^cal, to rach questions. Lawyers, scholars, statesmen, 
soldiers, all joined in this great debate. Rdief at an undisputed 
succesuon gave the new sovereign a loyal, and even oithusiastic, 
i^eption. But James and his subjects were soon at odds about 
this and other topics. 

His first Parliament at once raised the question of Parlia- 
mentary privilege and Royal Prerogative. In dutiful but firm 
language the Commons dcew up an Apology reminding the 
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King that their liberties included ficee elections, free speech, and 
freedom from arrest during Parliamentary sessions. “The pre- 
rogative of princes,’’ they protested, “may easily and daily grow, 
wMe the privileges of the subject are for the most part at an 
everlasting stand, . . . The voice of the people ... in the things 
of their knowledge is said to be as the voice of God.” James, like 
his son after him, treated these egressions of national grievance 
contemptuously, brushing them aside as personal insults to him- 
self and mere breaches of good manners. 

Hitherto James had been straitened. The “beggarly Scots- 
men” who had come South with him also enriched themselves. 
The expenses of the Court increased at an alarming rate. To his 
surprise James very soon found himself pressed for money. This 
meant frequent Parliaments. Frequent Parliaments gave Mem- 
bers the opportunity to organise themselves, and James neglected 
to control Parliamentary sessions through his Privy Counsellors, 
as Elizabeth had done. Robert Cecil, now Ead of Salisbury, had 
no ditect contact with the Commons. The King indulged his 
taste for lecturing, and frequently reminded them of his Divine 
Right to rule and their solemn duty to supply his needs. 

It was an ancient and obstinate belief that the King should 
“live of his own”, and that the traditional revenues ftom the 
Crown lands and from the customs should suiBce for the upkeep 
of the public services. Parliament normally voted customs duties 
to each monarch for life, and did not expect to have to provide 
more money except in emergencies. To meet his needs James 
had to stress and revive the prerogative rights of taxation of 
the medieval kings, and he soon irritated a House which re- 
membered its recent victory over Elizabeth upon monopolies. 
Fortunately the judges ruled that the ports were under, the 
King’s exclusive jurisdiction and that he could issue a “book 
of rates” — ^that is, impose extra customs duties — as he thought 
fit. This gave James a revenue that, unlike the old feudal grants, 
rose with the increasing national wealth and the higher prices. 
The Commons questioned the judges’ ruling, and James made 
matters worse by turning the argument into a technical one about 
Royal Prerogative. Here, but only for a time, the matter rested. 

The King had decided views on religion. He was greeted upon 
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his accessiofl with a petition from the Puritans, whose organisa- 
tion Elizabeth had broken in the 1 590’s. These opponents of the 
episcopal State Church now hoped that the new King from 
Calvinist Scotland would listen to their case: a milder party 
would have been satisfied with some modification of ceremony. 
But James had had enough of the Kirk. He realised that Calvin- 
ism and monarchy would quarrel in the long run and that if m e n 
could decide for ihemselves about religion tihey could also decide 
for themselves on politics. In 1604 he held a conference at 
Hampton Court between the Puritan leaders and those who 
accepted the Elizabethan system. His prejudice was soon mani- 
fest. In the middle of the debate he accused the Puritans of aim- 
ing “at a Scottish presbytery which agreeth as wdl with the 
monarch as God and the DevE. . . . Then Jack and Tom and 
WiU and Dick shall meet and at their pleasure censor me and my 
Council and all our proceedings. Then Will shall stand up and 
say, Tt must be thus’ ; then Dick shall reply and say, ‘Nay, marry, 
but we will have it thus.’ . . . Stay, I pray you, for one seven 
years before you demand that from me, and if then you find me 
pursy and fat, and my windpipes stuffed, I will perhaps b^arlrpn 
to you; for let that Government be once up, I am sure I shall be 
kept in breath; then shall we aU of us have work enough, both 
our hands full.” James made it clear there would be no changes 
in the Elizabethan Church Settlement. His slogan was “No 
Bishop, no King”. 

The Qtholics were also anxious and hopeful. After aU, the 
King s mother had been their champion. Their position was 
delicate. If the Pope would allow them to give their secmlar 
allegiance to the King, James might let them practise their own 
religion. But the Pope would not yield. He forbade allegiance 
to a heretical sovereign. Upon this there could be no com- 
promise. A European controversy was raging about the nature 
of obedience, and James plunged into the argument. The Jesuits 
who had assailed Eliza bcA. were all-powacful at Rome, and replied 
with many volumes attacking his right to the throne. The air 
seemed ciurged with plots. James, although inclined to toleration, 
was forced to actt. Catholics were fined for refusing to attend the 
services of the Established Church and their priests were banished. 
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Disappointment and despak led a small group of Catholic 
gentry to an tofemal design of blowing up James and his whole 
Parliament by gunpowder when they were in session at West- 
minster. They hoped that this would be followed by a Catholic 
rising and that in the confusion a Catholic regime might be re- 
established with Spanish help. The chief plotter was Robert 
Catesby, assisted by Guy Fawkes, a veteran of the Spanish wars 
against the Dutch. One of their followers warned a relative who 
was a Catholic peer. The story reached Cecal, and the cellars of 
Parliament were searched. Fawkes was taken on the spot, and 
there was a storm of excitement in the City. James went down to 
open Parliament, and made an emotional speech upon what an 
honourable end it would have been to die with his faithful Com- 
mons. Kings, he said, were exposed to perils beyond those of 
ordinary mortals; only his own cleverness had saved them all 
&om destruction. The House displayed an incomprehensible 
indifference, and, turning to the business of the. day, discussed 
the petition of a Member who had asked to be relieved of his 
Parliamentary duties owing to an attack of gout. The conspira- 
tors were hunted down, tortured, and executed. So novel and 
so wholesale a treason exposed the Catholic community to im- 
mediate and severe persecution and a more persistent and wide- 
spread detestation. The Thanksgiving Service for the deliverance 
of November 5 was not removed from the Prayer Book till 1854; 
and the anniversary, which evai now is celebrated by bonfires 
and fireworks, was marred and enlivened until modem times by 
anti-Popery demonstrations. 


At this time a splendid and lasting monument was created to 
the genius of the English-speaking peoples. All the Puritan 
demands had been rejected, but towards the end of the Hampton 
Court conference a Puritan divine. Dr John Reynolds, President 
of the Oxford College of Corpus Quisti, had asked, seemingly on 
the spur of the moment, if a new version of the Bible could be 
produced. The idea appealed to James. Till now the clergy and 
laity relied on a number of^d^erent translations — ^Tyndal’s, 
Coverdale’s, the Geneva Bibl^ the “Bishop’s Bible” of Queen 
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Elizabeth. Their texts varied. Some were disfigured by matgmal 
notes and glosses upholding and advocating partisan interpreta- 
tion of scripture and extremist theories of ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion. Each party and sect used the version which best suited its 
own views and doctrines. Here, thought James, was the chance 
to rid the scriptures of propaganda and produce a uniform ver- 
sion which could be entrusted to all. Within a few months 
committees or “companies” were set up, two each in Oxford, 
Gimbridge, and Westminster, comprising in all about fifty 
scholars and divines. They were selected for this work without 
regard to their theological or ecclesiastical bias. Directions were 
issued with speed. Each committee was assigned a portion of the 
text, and their draft was to be scrutinised by aU the other com- 
mittees and finally revised by a committee of twelve. Tenden- 
tious renderings were forbidden, and marginal notes or glosses 
were prohibited except for cross-references or to explain the 
meaning of Greek or Hebrew words which were difficult to 
translate. About three years passed in preliminary research, and 
the main work did not get under way till 1607, but it was then 
accomplished with remarkable swiftness. In an age without 
an efficient postal service or mechanical methods of copying and 
duplicating texts, the committees, though separated by con- 
siderable distances, finished their task in 1609. Nine months 
sufficed for the scrutiny of the supervisory committee, and in 
1611 the Authorised Version of the Bible was produced by the 
King’s Printer. 

It won an immediate and lasting triumph. Copies could be 
bought for as little as five shillings, and even with the inflated 
prices of to-day can still be purchased for this sum. It super- 
seded all other versions. No new revision was deemed necessary 
for nearly three hundred years. In the crowded emigrant ships 
which sailed to the New World and America, there was little 
room for baggage. If the adventurers took books with them, 
they took the Bible, Shakespeare, and later The P Haim’s Process, 
and the Bible they mostly took was the Authorised Version of 
James 1. About ninety million complete copies are thought 
to have been published in the English language alone. It has 
been translated into more than seven hundred and sixty tongues. 
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The Authorised Vetsion is still the most popular in Kn gland and 
the United States. This may be deemed James’s greatest achieve- 
ment, for the impulse was largely his. The Scottish pedant built 
better than he knew. The scholars who produced this master- 
piece are mostly unknown and unremembered. But they forged 
an enduring link, literary and religious, between the English- 
speaking peoples of the world. 


James and his Parliaments grew more and more out of sym- 
pathy as the years went by. The Tudors had been discreet in 
their use of the Royal Prerogative and had never put forward 
any general theory of government, but James saw himself as the 
schoolmaster of the whole Island. In theory there was a good 
case for absolute monarchy. The whole political development of 
the siKteenth century was on his side. He found a brilliant sup- 
porter in the person of Francis Bacon, the ambitious lawyer who 
had dabbled in politics with Essex, and crept back to obedience 
when his patron fell. Bacon held a succession of high legal offices, 
culminating in the Lord Chancellorship. He maintamed that the 
absolute and enlightened rule of the King with the help of his 
judges was justified by its efficiency, but his theories were unreal 
and widely unpopular. 

The subsequent conflict centred on the nature of the Royal 
Prerogative and the powers of an Act of Parliament. 'Ihe 
modem view had not yet emerged that an Act of Parliament 
is supreme and unalterable unless repealed or amended, and 
that the sovereign power of the State can be exercised in no 
other way. The Tudor statutes had indeed been the instruments 
of profound changes in Church and State, and there seemed 
little th^ could not do. But statutes required both the assent of 
Parliament and the approval of the King. No Parliament could 
meet without the summons of the King, or sit after he had dis- 
missed it. Little else but financial necessity could compel the 
King to call a Parliament. If money could be raised elsewhere 
he might govern for years at a time without one. Moreover, 
a certain undefined prerogative power the King assuredly had; 
the exigencies of government required it. Who was to say what 
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he could and could not do? If the King chose, on. grounds of 
public interest, to make an ordinance dispensing wit£ a statute, 
who could say he was acting illegally? 

At this pomt the Common lawyers, headed by Chief Justice 
Coke, stepped to the forefront of English history. Coke, one of 
the most learned of English judges, gave a blunt answer to these 
controversies. He declared that conflicts between prerogative 
and statute should be resolved not by the Crown but by the 
judges. It was a tremendous assertion, for if the judges were to 
decide which laws were valid and which were not they would 
become the ultimate lawgivers in the State. They would form a 
Supreme Court, assessing the legality of both royal and Parlia- 
mentary enactments. Coke’s high claims were not without 
foundation. They rested on the ancient tradition that law 
declared in the courts was superior to law published by the 
central authority. Coke himself was reluctant to admit that law 
could be made, or even changed. It existed already,' merely 
awaiting revelation and e^ositioiL If Acts of Parliament con- 
flicted with it they were invalid. Thus at the beginning of his 
<^eer Coke was not fighting on the same side as Parliament. In 
England his main assertions on behalf of fundamental law were 
overruled. It was to be otherwise in the United States. 

James had a very different view of the function of judges. 
They might have the duty of deciding between the conflicting 
claims of statute and Prerogative, but if so they were bound to 
decide in the Crown’s favour. Iheit business, as Bacon put it, • 
was to be “lions under the throne”. As judges were appointed 
by the King and hdd office during his good pleasure, they should 
obey him like othw royal servants. The controversy was em- 
bittered by personal rivalry between Bacon and Coke, who now 
found hims elf in an untenable position. No judge could be 
impartial about the King’s Prerogative if he were liable to instant 
dismissal on the King’s command. James first tried to muzale 
Coke by promoting him from the Court of Common Pleas to the 
King’s Bench. Unsuccessftil in this, he dismissed bitn in 1616. 
The r emaining members of the Bench sided with the King. 

Five years later Coke entered the House of Commons and 
found that the most active lawyers of the day were in agreement 
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with him. Their leadership was readily accepted. Few of the 
country gentlemen sitting in the Commons had any deep know- 
ledge of Parliamentary history, or could produce any coherent 
theory to justify the claims of Parliament. They simp ly felt a 
smouldering injustice at the arbitrary conduct and jarring 
theories of die King. For all its stirring movements, this was an 
age of profound respect for precedents and constitutional forms. 
If the lawyers had remained solid for the Crown and the whole 
weight of legal opinion been thrown into the royal scale the 
Commons’ task would have been much harder. With all the 
force of interpreted precedent against them, they would have had 
to break with the past and admit they were revolutionaries. But 
the adherence of the lawyers freed them from an agonising 
choice. Coke, Selden, and others, including Pym, who had read 
law at the Middle Temple even if he had not practised, formed a 
group of able leaders, who took and held the initiative. Learned 
in the law, and not always too scrupulous in the interpretations 
they twisted from it, they gradually built up a case on which 
P arliam ent could daim with conviction that it was fighting, not 
for something new, but for the traditional and kwftil heritage 
of the English people. Thus were laid the foundations of the 
united and disdplined opposition which Pym was to lead against 
King Chades- 

James had no sympathy with these agitations. He did not care 
for compromise; but, shrewder than his son, he saw when com- 
promise would suit him best. It was only the need of money 
that forced btm to deal with Parliament at all. “The House of 
Commons,” he once told the Spanish Ambassadoi^ “is a body 
without a head. The Members give their opinions in a disorderly 
manner. At thjeir meetings nothing is heard but cries, shouts, 
and confusion. I am surprised that my ancestors should ever 
have permitted such an institution to have come into existence. 
I am a stranger, and found it here when I arrived, so that I am 
obliged to put up with what I cannot get rid of.” 


James’s foreign policy peihaps met the needs of the age for 
peace, but often d^ed with its temper. When he came to the 
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throne England was still technically at war with Spain. With 
Cecil’s support hostilities were concluded and diplomatic rela- 
tions renewed. In all the circumstances this may be deemed a 
wise and prudent step. The main struggle had already shifted 
from the high seas to Europe. The house of Habsburg, at the 
head of the Holy Roman Empire, still dominated the Continent 
from Vienna. The territories of the Emperor and of his cousin 
the King of Spain now stretched from Portugal to Poland, and 
their power was backed by the proselytising fervour of the 
Jesuits. The Commons and the country remained vehemently 
hostile to Spain, and viewed with alarm and anxiety the march 
of the Counter-Reformation. But James was unmoved. He re- 
garded the Dutch as rebels against the Divine Right of Kings. 
The Spanish Ambassador, Count Gondomar, financed a pro- 
Spanish party at the new Court; learning nodiing from Tudor 
experience, James proposed not merely an alliance with Spain, 
but a Spanish matdi for his son. 

His daughter however was already in the opposite camp. The 
Princess Elizabeth had married one of the Protestant champions 
of Europe, Frederick, the Elector Palatine of the Rhine, and 
Frederick was soon projected into violent revolt against the 
Habsburg Emperor Ferdinand. Habsburg attempts to recover 
for the Catholic faith those areas in Germany which the law of 
the Empire had recognised as Protestant provoked the vehement 
opposition of the Protestant princes. The storm-centre was 
Bohemia, where a haughty, resolute Czech nobility obstructed 
the centralising policy of Vienna both in religion and politics. 
In the fifteenth-century days of John Huss they had set up their 
own Church and fought both Pope and Emperor. Now they 
defied Ferd inan d. In 161 8 tibeir leaders flung the Imperial envoys 
from the windows of the royal palace in Prague. This action, 
later known as the Defenestration, started a war which was to 
ravage Germany for thirty years. The Czechs ofiered Frederick 
the throne of Bohemia. Frederick accepted, and became the 
recognised leader of the Protestant revolt. 

Although his daughter was now Queen of Bohemia, James 
showed no wish to intervene on her behalf. He was resolved 
to keep out of the conflict in Europe at all costs, and judged 
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he could best help his son-in-law’s cause through friendship with 
Spain. Parli a ment was indignant and alarmed. He reminded 
them that these matters were beyond their scope. No taunts of 
personal timidity moved him. He stuck to his convictions and 
kept the peace. Whether this was wise and far-sighted is not 
easy to measure; it was certainly unpopular. 

The Elector Frederick was soon driven out of Bohemia, and 
his hereditary lands were occupied by Habsburg troops. So 
short had been his reign that he is known to history as “the 
Winter King”. The House of Commons clamoured for war. 
Private subscriptions and bands of volunteers were raised for 
the defence of the Protestants. James contented himself with 
academic discussions upon Bohemian rights with the Spanish 
Ambassador. He dung to the bdief that a matrimonial alliance 
between the royal families of England and Spain would ensure 
peace with die strongest Power. No convulsions on the Con- 
tinent must impede this scheme. To pose as Protestant champion 
in the great war now begun might gain a fleeting popularity 
with his subjects, but would also deliver him into tibe hands of 
the House of Commons. Parliament would assuredly demand 
some control over the expenditure of the money it voted for 
arms, and was unlikely to be generous. Puritan forces in the 
country would make themsdves heard in louder tones. Besides, 
the fortunes of war were notoriously uncertain. James seems 
genuiuely to have beheved m his mission as the Peace-maker of 
Europe, and also had a deep-rooted nervous dislike of fighting, 
founded in the tumultuous experiences of his youth in Scotland. 
He ignored the demand for intervention, and continued his 
negotiations for the Spanish match. 


In the midst of these turmoils Sir Walter Raleigh was executed 
on Tower Hill to please the Spanish Government. Raleigh had 
been imprisoned at the beginning of the reign for conspiring to 
supplant James by his cousin, AmbeUa Stuart. This ch^ge was 
probably unjust, and the trial was certainly so. Raleigh’s dream 
of finding gold on the Orinoco river, which had cheered his long 
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coofinement, ended in disaster in 1617, This last ^pedition of 
his, for which he was specially released fcom the Tower, had 
merely affronted the Spanish governors of South America. The 
old capital sentence was now revived against him. His death on 
October 29, 1618, was intended to mark the new policy of 
appeasement and prepare the way for good relations with Spain. 
This deed of shame sets a barrier for ever between King James 
and the English people. There are others. 

James was much addicted to favourites, and his attention to 
handsome young men resulted in a noticeable loss of respect 
for the monarchy. After the death of his wise counsellor, Robert 
Cedi, the Court had been afflicted by a number of odious scan- 
dals. One of these favourites, Robert Carr, created Earl of 
Somerset by the King’s caprice, was implicated in a murder by 
poison, of which his wife was undoubtedly guilty. James, who 
could deny Carr nothing, at first paid little attention to the storm 
raised by this crime; but even he found it impossible to TUflintain 
him in high office. Carr was succeeded in the King’s regard 
by a good-looking, quick-witted, extravagant youth, George 
Villiers, soon eimobled as Duke of Buckingham. This young 
man quickly became all-powerful at Court, and in the affections 
of James. He formed a deep and honourable friendship with 
Charles, Prince of Wales. He accepted unhesitatingly the royal 
policy of a Spamsh marriage, and in 1625 staged a romantic 
journey to Madrid for the Prince and himself to view the bride. 
Their unorthodox behaviour failed to impress the formal and 
ceremonious Court of Spain. Moreover, the Spaniards demanded 
concessions for the English Catholics, which James knew Parlia- 
ment would never grant. They refused to intercede with the 
Emperor for the restoration of the Palatinate lands to Frederick. 
In the end the King’s better feelings triumphed. “I like not,” he 
declared, “to marr y my son with a portion of my daughter’s 
tears.” The negotiations with Spain foundered. 

Contrary winds delayed the return of the Prince of Wales and 
his compamon, now disenchanted with all things Spanish. The 
English fleet which was to escort him remained weather-bound at 
San t a nd er. England waited in a tremor; and when the news 
spread through the country that he was safely back at Potts- 
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mouth, uuwedded to the Infanta, unseduced from the Protestant 
faith, a surge of joy arose among all dasses. The overpowering 
wish and potent will of England was to resist, and if necessary to 
fight, Spain and all that Spain meant. Memories of the Armada 
and Good Queen Bess cheered men’s minds. The deadly sin of 
Papist idolatry, as they conceived it, terrified their souls. Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs^ first published in 1563, and still widely read, 
taught them the duty and the splendour of rising above aU physi- 
cal danger or suffering. The streets were crowded with wagons 
carrying faggots for the bonfires. The red glow of rejoicing was 
reflected in the London sky. 

But the King and his Cotmcil had gone too far on this path 
not to be smitten and shaken by its sudden closing. The Coundl, 
deeply committed, told the King that Buckingham had spoiled 
the affair by his impatience and conceit. They made heavy case 
against Buckingham’s behaviour. They cleared the Spanish 
Court from the charge of discourtesy and justified the Spanish 
attitude towards the Palatinate. But Buckingham and Charles 
were now eager for war. James at first wavered. He was, he 
said, an old man who once knew something about politics. Now 
the two beings he loved best in the world urged him upon a 
course directly contrary to his judgment and past action. 

In this sharp pinch Buckingham with remarkable agility 
turned himself from a royal fiivourite into a national, if short- 
lived, statesman. While using aU his personal address to over- 
persuade the sovereign, he sought and obtained the support of 
Parliament and people. He took a number of steps which 
recognised, in a manner unknown since the days of fibe house 
of Lancaster, Parliamentary rights and power. Whereas all 
interference by Parliament in foreign aff^ had been repelled 
by the Tudors, and hitherto by James, the Minister-Favourite 
now invited Lords and Commons to give lieir opinion. The 
answer of both Houses was prompt and plain. It was contrary, 
they said, to the honour of the King, to the welfare of his people, 
to the interest of his diildrea, and to the terms of his former 
alliances to continue the negotiations with Spain. Upon this 
Buckingham did not conceal that he differed somewhat from his 
master. He said bluntly and publicly that he wished to tread 
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only one path, wheteas the King thought he could walk in two 
different paths at once. He would not be a mere flatterer; he 
must express his convictions or be a traitor. 

At these developments Parliament was delighted. But now 
came the question of raising funds for the war that was to follow. 
James and Prince Charles had in mind campaigns in Europe that 
would seek to regain the Palatinate. Parliament was all for a 
purely naval war with Spain, in which great profits from the 
Indies might be won. Suspicious of the King’s intentions, the 
Commons voted less than half the sum for which he asked, and 
laid down stringent conditions as to how it should be spent. 

Buckingham trimmed his sails and for the moment preserved 
his new Parliamentary prestige. This he used to break his rival. 
Lord Treasurer Cranfield. The Treasurer, now Earl of Middle- 
sex, was one of the outstanding “new men” in the kingdom. 
He was a merchant who had risen to great wealth and high 
office. He was now dismissed and imprisoned by the Parliamen- 
tary engine of impeachment. This weapon had already been used 
against Bacon, who was found guilty of corruption in 1621, dis- 
missed from the Qiancellorship, fined, and banished. It was 
never to be laid aside until many great issues, already alive, but 
little comprehended by Buckingham or by his dear friend Chai-lpR ^ 
had been settled once and for all. 

No sooner was the Spanish match broken off than Buckiug- 
ham turned to France for a bride for Charles. When he and the 
Prince of Wales had passed through Paris on their way to 
Madrid Charles had been struck by the charm of Marie de 
Madias’ daughter, Henrietta Maria, sister of Louis XIH, then 
in her fourteenth year. Buckingham found the negotiations 
agreeable to the French Court, and especially to Queen Marie. 
A marriage with a Protestant princess would have united Crown 
and Parliament; but this was never the intention of the governing 
circle. A daughter of France seemed to them the only alternative 
to the Infan ta. How could England face Spain alone? If we 
could not lean on Spain, it seemed that we must have France. 
The old King wanted to see his son married. He said he lived 
only for him. He ratified the marriage treaty in December 1624. 
Three months later the first King of Great Britain was dead. 



CHAPTER II 


The “Mayflower” 


T he struggle with Spain had long absorbed the ener- 
gies of Englishmen, and in the last years of Queen 
Elizabeth few fresh enterprises had been carried out upon 
the oceans. For a while little was heard of the New World. 
Hawkins and Drake in their early voyages had opened up broad 
prospects for England in the Caribbean; Frobisher and others 
had penetrated deeply into the Arctic recesses of Canada in 
search of a north-west passage to Asia; but the lure of explora- 
tion and trade had given way to the demands of war. The novd 
idea of founding colonies also received a setback. Gilbert, 
Raleigh, and Grenville had beau its pioneers. Their bold plans 
had come to nothing, but they left behind them an inspiring 
tradition. Now after a lapse of time their endeavours were taken 
up by new figures, less glittering, more practical and luckier. 
Piecemeal and from many motives the English-speaking com- 
munities in North America were founded. The change came 
m 1604, when James I made his treaty of peace with Spain. Dis- 
cussion that had been stimulated by Richard Hakluyt’s Discourse 
on Western Planting was revived. Serious argument by a group of 
writers of which he was the head gained a new hearing and a 
new pertinence. For there were troubles in England. People 
reduced to beggary and vagabondage were many, and new out- 
lets were wanted for the nation’s energies and resources. 


The steady rise in prices had caused much hardship to wage- 
earners. Though the general standard of living improved during 
the sixteenth century, a wide range of prices rose sixfold, and 
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wages only twofold. Industry was oppressed by excessiv 
Government regulation. The medieval system of craftsmen’ 
guilds, which was still enforced, made the entry of younj 
apprentices harsh and difficult. The squirearchy, strong in it 
political alliance with the Grown, owned most of the land anc 
ran all the local government. The march of enclosures whid 
they pursued drove many English peasants oflF the land. Tht 
whole scheme of life seemed to have contracted and the frame- 
work of soda! organisation had hardened. There were many 
without advantage, hope, or livelihood in the new age. Colonies, 
it was thought, might help to solve these distressing prob- 
lems. 

The Government was not uninterested. Trade with livdy 
colonies promised an increase in the customs revenue on which 
the Gown heavily depended. Merchants and the richer landed 
gentry saw new opportunities across the Atlantic for profitable 
investment, and an escape from cramping restrictions on indus- 
try and the general decline of European trade during the religious 
wars. Gpital was available for overseas experiments. Raleigh’s 
attempts had demonstrated the ill-success of individual effort, but 
a new method of financing large-scale trading enterprises was 
evolving in the shape of the joint stock company. In 1606 a 
group of speculators acquired a royal charter creating the Vir- 
ginia Company. It is interesting to see how early speculation 
in its broadest sense begins to play its part in die American 
field. 

A plan was carefully drawn up in consultation with experts 
such as Hakluyt, but they had litde practical experience and 
under-estimated the difficulties of the profoundly novel depar- 
ture they were making. After all, it is not given to many to start 
a nation. It was a few hundred people who now took the first 
step. A settlement was made at Jamestown, in the Chesapeake 
Bay, on the Virginian coast, in May 1607. By the following 
spring half the population was dead from malaria, cold, and 
famine . After a long and heroic smuggle the survivors became 
self-supporting, but profits to the promoters at home were very 
small. Gptain John Smith, a military adventurer from the 
Turkish wars, became the dictator of the tiny colony, and en- 
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forced harsh discipline. The marriage of his lieutenant John 
Rolfe with Pocahontas, the daughter of an Indian chief, caused a 
sensation in the English capital. But the London company had 
litde control and the administration of the colony was rough- 
and-ready. The objects of the directors were mixed and ill- 
defined. Some thought that colonisation would reduce poverty 
and crime in England. Others looked for profit to the fisheries 
of the North American coast, or hoped for raw materials to 
reduce their dependence on the exports from the Spanish 
colonies. All were wrong, and Virginia’s fortune sprang from a 
novel and unexpected cause. By chance a crop of tobacco was 
planted, and the soil proved benevolent. Tobacco had been 
introduced into Europe by the Spaniards and the habit of smok- 
ing was spreading fast. Demand for tobacco was great and 
growing, and the profits on the Virginia crop were high. Small- 
holders were bought out, big estates were formed, and the 
colony began to stand on its own feet. As it grew and prospered 
its society came to resemble the Mother Country, with rich 
planters in the place of squires. They were not long in develop- 
ing independence of mind and a sturdy capacity for self-govern- 
ment. Distance from the authorities in London greatly aided 
their desires. 


Beneath the drab exterior of Jacobean England, with favourit- 
ism at Court and humiliation in Europe, other and more vital 
forces were at work. The Elizabethan bishops had driven the 
nobler and tougher Puritan spirits out of the Established Church. 
But though they destroyed the organisation of the party small 
illegal gatherings of religious extremists continued to meet. 
There was no systematic persecution, but petty restrictions and 
spyings obstructed thek peaceful worship. A congregation at 
Scrooby, in Nottinghamshire, led by one of their pastors, John 
Robinson, and by William Brewster, the Puritan bailiff of the 
manor of the Atdibishop of York, resolved to seek freedom of 
worship abroad. In 1607 they left England and settled at Leyden, 
hoping to find asylum among the tolerant and industrious Dutch. 
For ten years tiiese Puritan parishioners struggled for a decent 

IX 
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ffiistence. They were small farmers and agricultural workers, out 
of place in a maritime industrial community, barred by their 
nationality from the guilds of craftsmen, without capital and 
without training. The only work they could get was rough 
mannal labour. They were persistent and persevering, but a 
bleak future faced them in Holland. They were too proud of 
their birthright to be absorbed by the Dutch. The authorities 
had been sympathetic, but in practice unhelpful. The Puritans 
began to look elsewhere. 

Emigration to the New World presented itself as an escape 
from a sinful generation. There they might gain a livelihood 
unhampered by Dutch guilds, and practise Aeir creed unharassed 
by English derics. As one of their number records, “The place 
they had thoughts on was some of those vast and unpeopled 
countries of America, which are fruitful and fit for habitation; 
being devoid of aU dvil inhabitants; where there are only savage 
and brutish men, which range up and down little otherwise 
than the wild beasts of the same.” 

Throughout the winter of 1616-17, when Holland was 
threatened with a renewal of war with Spain, there were many 
discussions among the anxious community. A mortal risk and 
high adventure lay before them. To the perils of the unknown, 
to famine, and the record of past failures were added gruesome 
tales of the Indians; how they flayed men with the shells of 
fishes and cut off steaks which they broiled upon the coals 
before the eyes of the victims. But William Bradford, who was 
to become Governor of the new colony, pleaded the argument of 
the majority. In his History of the 'Plymouth Plantation he has 
expressed the views they held at the time. “All great and honour- 
able actions are accompanied with great difficulties, and must be 
both enterprised and overcome with answerable courages. The 
dangers were ^eat, but not desperate; the difficulties were many, 
but not invincible. For though there were many of them likely, 
yet they were not certain; it might be sundry of the things feared 
might never befall; others by provident care and the use of good 
means might in a great measure be prevented; and all of them, 
through the help of God, by fortitude and patience, might either 
be borne or overcome. Such attempts were not to be maAei and 
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undertaken without good ground and reason; not rashly or 
lightly, as many have done for curiosity or hope of gain. But 
their condition was not ordinary; their ends were good and 
honourable, their calling lawful, and urgent; and therdfbre they 
might expect the blessing of God in their proceeding. Yea, 
though they should lose their lives in this action, yet might they 
have comfort in the same, and their endeavours would be 
honourable. They lived here but as men in exile, and in a poor 
condition; and as great miseries might possibly befall them in 
this place, for the twelve years of truce were now out, and there 
was nothing but beating of drums, and preparing for war, the 
events whereof are always uncertain. The Spaniard might prove 
as cruel as the savages of America, and the famine and pestilence 
as sore here as there, and there liberty less to look out for 
remedy.” 

Their first plan was to settle in Guiana, but then they realised 
it was impossible to venture out upon their own. Help must 
come from England. They accordingly sent agents to London 
to negotiate with the only body interested in emigration, 
the Virginia company. One of the members of its council was 
an influential Parliamentarian, Sir Edwin Sandys. Supported 
by the London merchant backers of the company, he filtered 
the project. Here were ideal settlers, sober, hardworking, and 
skilled in agriculture. They insisted upon freedom of worship, 
and it would be necessary to placate the Anglican bishops. 
Sandys and the emissaries J&om Holland went to see the King. 
James was sceptical. He asked how the little band pro- 
posed to support itself in the company’s territory in America. 
“By fishing,” they replied. This appealed to James. “So God 
have my soul,” he exclaimed in one of his more agreeable 
remarks, “ ’tis an honest trade! It was the Apostles’ own 
calling.” 

The Leyden community was granted a licence to settle in 
America, and arrangements for Aeir departure were hastened 
on. Thirty-five members of the Leyden congregation left Hol- 
land and joined sixty-six West Qjuntry adventurers at Plymouth, 
and in September 1620 they set sail in the Mayflower^ a vessel of 
180 tons. 
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After tvo and a half months of voyaging across the winter- 
ocean they reached the shores of Cape Cod, and thus, by an 
accident, landed outside the jurisdiction of the Virginia com- 
pany. This invalidated their patent from London. Before they 
landed there was trouble among the group about who was to 
enforce discipline. Those who had joined the ship at Plymouth 
were no picked band of saints, and had no intention of submit- 
ting to the Leyden set. There was no possibility of appealing 
to England. Yet, if they were not all to starve, some agreement 
must be reached. 

Forty-one of the mote responsible members thereupon drew 
up a solemn compact which is one of the remarkable documents 
in history, a spontaneous covenant for political organisation. 
“In the name of God, Amen. We whose names are under- 
written, the loyal subjects of our dread sovereign Lord, King 
James, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland 
King, Defender of the Faith, etc. Having undertaken, for the 
glory of God, and advancement of the Christian faith, and 
honour of our King and country, a voyage to plant the first 
colony in the northern parts of Virginia, do by these presents 
solenmly and mutually in the presence of God, and one of 
another, covenant and combine ourselves together into a civil 
body politic, for our better ordering and preservation and 
furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and by virtue hereof to enact, 
constitute, and frame such just and equal laws, ordinances, 
acts, constitutions, and offices, from time to time, as shall be 
thought most meet and convenient for the general good of the 
Colony, unto which we promise all due submission and 
obedience.” 

In December on the American coast in Cape Cod Bay these 
men founded the town of Plymouth. The same bitter struggle 
with nature that had taken place in Virginia now began. There 
was no staple crop. But by toil and faith they survived. The 
financ i a l supporters in London reaped no profits. In 1627 they 
sold out and the Plymouth colony was left to its own resources. 
Such was the founding of New F.ngknd 
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For ten years afterwards there was no more planned emigra- 
tion to America; but the tiny colony of Plymouth pointed a 
path to freedom. In i 6 z^ Charles I dissolved Parliament and 
the period of so-called Personal Rule began. As friction 
grew between Crown and subjects, so opposition to the 
Anglican Church strengdiened in the countryside. Absolutism 
was commanding the Continent, and England seemed to be 
going the same way. Many people of independent mind began 
to consider leaving home to ^d freedom and justice in the 
wilds. 

Just as the congregation from Scrooby had emigrated in a 
body to Holland, so another Puritan group in Dorset, inspired 
by the Reverend John White, now resolved to move to the New 
World. After an unhappy start this venture won support in 
London and the Eastern Counties among backers interested in 
trade and fishing as well as in emigration. Influential Opposition 
peers lent their aid. After the precedent of Virginia a chartered 
company was formed, eventually named “The Company of the 
Massachusetts Bay in New England”. News spread rapidly and 
there was no lack of colonists. An advance party fotmded the 
settlement of Salem, to the north of Plymouth. In 1630 the 
Governor of the company, John Winthrop, followed with 
a thousand settlers. He was the leading personality in the 
enterprise. The uneasiness of the time is reflected in his letters, 
which reveal the reasons why his family went. “I am verily per- 
suaded”, he wrote about England, “God will bring some heavy 
affiction upon this land, and that speedily; but be of good com- 
fort If the Lord seeth it will be good for us. He wiU provide 

a shelter and a hiding place for us and others Evil times are 

coming when the Church must fly into the wilderness.” The 
wilderness that Winthrop chose lay on the Charles river, and to 
this swampish site the capital of the colony was transferred. 
Here from modest beginnings arose the city of Boston, which 
was to become in the next century the heart of resistance to 
British rule and long remain the intellectual capital of America. 

The Massachusetts Bay Company was by its constitution a 
joint stock corporation, organised entirely for trading purposes, 
and the Salem setdement was for the first year controlled from 
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London. But by accident or intent there was no mention in the 
charter where the company was to hold its meetings. Some 
of the Puritan stock-holders realised that there was no obstacle 
to trqnsfffi-ring the company, directors and all, to New England. 
A general court of the company was held, and this momen- 
tous decision taken. From the joint stock company was bom 
the self-governing colony of Massachusetts. The Puritan landed 
gentry who led Sie enterprise introduced a representative sys- 
tem, such as they had known in the days before King Charles’s 
Pasonal Rule. John Winthrop guided the colony through this 
early phase, and it soon expanded. Between 1629 and 1640 the 
colonists rose in numbers from three hundred to fourteen 
thousand. The resources of the company offered favourable pros- 
pects to small emigrants. In England life for farm labourers 
was often hard. Here in the New World there was land for every 
newcomer and freedom from all restrictions upon the movement 
of labour and such other medieval regulations as oppressed and 
embittered the peasantry at home. 

The leaders and ministers who ruled in Massachusetts how- 
ever had views of their own about freedom. It must be the rule 
of the godly. They understood toleration as little as the Angli- 
cans, and disputes broke out about religion. By no means all 
were rigid Civinists, and recalcitrant bodies spHt off from the 
parent colony when such quarrels became strident. Outside of 
the settlement were boundless beckoning lands. In 1635 and 
1656 some of them moved to the valley of the Connecticut river, 
and founded the town of Hartford near its banks. They were 
joined by many emigrants direct from England. This formed the 
nucleus of the settlement of the River Towns, later to become the 
colony of Connecticut. There, three thousand miles from home, 
enlightened rules of government were drawn up. A “Funda- 
mental Order” or constitution was proclaimed, similar to the 
Mayflower compact about fifteen years before. A popular 
Government, shared in by aU the freemen of the colony, was set 
up, and m aintained itself in a modest way until its position was 
formally regularised after the Restoration of the Stuart mon- 
archy. 

The founders of Connecticut had gone out from Massa- 
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chusetts to find new and larger lands in which to setde. Religious 
strife drove others beyond the bounds of the parent colony. A 
scholar from Cambridge, Roger Williams, had been forced to 
leave the university by Archbishop Laud. He followed the now 
known way to the New World, and settled in Massachusetts. 
The godly there seemed to him almost as oppressive as the 
Anglican Church in England. Williams soon clashed with the 
authorities, and became the leader of those idealists and humbler 
folk who sought escape from persecution iu their new home 
overseas. The magistrates considered him a promoter of dis- 
order, and resolved to send him back to England. Warned in 
time, he fled beyond their reach, and, followed at intervals by 
others, founded the town of Providence, to the south of Massa- 
chusetts. Other exiles from Massachusetts, some of them forcibly 
banished, joined his settlement iu 1636, which became the colony 
of Rhode Island. Roger Williams was the first political thinker of 
America, and his ideas influenced not only his fellow colonists, 
but the revolutionary party in England. In many ways he fore- 
shadowed the political conceptions of John Milton. He was the 
first to put into practice the complete separation of Church from 
lay government, and Rhode Island was the only centre at that 
time in the world where there was complete religious toleration. 
This noble cause was sustained by the distilling and sale of spirits, 
on which the colony thrived. 

By 1640 five mam English settlements had thus been estab- 
lished in North America: Virginia, technically under the direct 
rule of the Crown, and administered, somewhat inefiectually, by 
a standing committee of the Privy Council since the company’s 
diarter was abrogated in 1624; die original Pilgrim settlement 
at Plymouth, which, for want of capital, had not expanded; the 
flourishing Massachusetts Bay colony, and its two offshoots, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

The last four were the New England colonies. In spite of 
religious divergences they were much alike. All were coastal 
setdements, bound together by trade, fisheries, and shipping, and 
soon forced to make common cause against their neighbours. 
For the French were already teaching out from their earUet bases 
in Canada, having ousted an adventurous band of Scotsmen who 
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had been ensconced for a time on the upper reaches of the St. 
Lawrence. By 1630 the river was entirely in French hands. The 
only other waterway, the Hudson, was held by the Dutch, who 
had established at its mouth in 1621 the colony of New Nether- 
land, later to become New York. By moving their company to 
the New World the English in hlassachusetts had shelved rela- 
tions with the home Government. The Plymouth colony was 
practically autonomous after the shareholders sold out in 1627. 
There was however no question of there demanding indepen- 
dence ftom England. That would have exposed them to attack 
and conquest by the French or the Dutch. But these dangers still 
lay in the future. England meanwhile was busy with her own 
affairs. For a moment in 1635 Qharles I and his Council had 
considered sending an expedition to assert his authority in 
America. The colonists built forts and block-houses and pre- 
pared to fight. But the Qvil War in England suspended such 
designs, and they were left to themselves to grow for nearly a 
quarter of a century. 


Tw’o other ventures, both essentially commercial, established 
the English-speaking peoples in the New World. Since Eliza- 
bethan days they had often tried to get a foothold in the Spanish 
West Indies. In 1623, on his way back from a fruitless expedition 
to Guiana, a Suffolk gentleman named Thomas Warner explored 
one of the less inhabited West Indian islands. He deposited a few 
colonists on St. Christopher, and hurried home to get a royal 
patent for a more extensive enterprise. This achieved, he re- 
turned to the Caribbean, and, though much harassed by Spanish 
raids, he established the English in this disputed sea. By the 
1640’s Barbados, St. Christopher, Nevis, Montserrat, and Anti- 
gua were in English hands and several thousand colonists had 
arrived. Sugar assured their prosperity, and the Spanish grip on 
the West Indies was shaken. There was much competition and 
warfare in the succeeding years, but for a long time these island 
setdements were commercially much more valuable to England 
than the colonies in North America. 
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Another settlement of this period was sponsored by the 
monarchy. In theory all land settled by Englishmen belonged to 
the King. He had the right to grant such portions as he chose 
either to recognised companies or to iudividuals. Just as 
Elizabeth and James had granted industrial and commercial 
monopolies to courtiers, so now Charles I attempted to regulate 
colonial settlement. In 1632 George Calvert, Lord Baltimore, a 
Roman Catholic courtier who had long been interested m 
colonisation, applied for a patent for settling in the neighbour- 
hood of Virginia. It was granted after his death to his son. The 
terms of the patent resembled the conditions under which land 
was already held in Virginia. It conferred complete proprietary 
rights over the new area, and tried to transport the manoriri 
system to die New World. The government of the colony was 
vested in the Baltimore family, who had supreme power of 
appointment and regulation. Courtiers and merchants subscribed 
to the venture, and the new colony was named Maryland in 
honour of Charles’s Queen, Henrietta Maria. Although the 
proprietor was a Roman Catholic there was a tolerant flavour 
about its government from the beginning, because Baltimore had 
only obtained his patent by proclaiming the religion of the 
Established Church as the official creed of the new settlement. 
The aristocratic nature of the regime was much modified in 
practice, and the powers of the local administration set up by 
Baltimore increased at the expense of his paper rights. 

In these first decades of the great emigration over eighty 
thousand English people crossed the Atlantic. Never since the 
days of the Germanic invasions of Britain had such a national 
movement beai seen. Saxon and Viking had colonised England. 
Now, one thousand years later, their descendants were taking 
possession of America. Many different streams of migrants were 
to maie their confluence in the New World and contribute to the 
manifold character of the future Urdted States. But the British 
stream flowed first and remained foremost. From the beginning 
its leaders were out of sympathy with the Government at home. 
The creation of towns and settlements from the wilderness, war- 
fare with the Indians, and the remoteness and novelty of the 
scene widened the gulf with the Old Worid. During the critical 
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years of setdement and consolidation in New England the 
Mother Country was paralysed by civil war. When the English 
State again aciieved stability it was confronted with self- 
supporting, self-reliant communities which had already evolved 
trachtions and ideas of their own. 



CHAPTER III 


Charles I and Buckingham 


O F THE MANY descriptions of Chatles I at the beginning 
of his tdgn none is mote attractive than the cameo 
which we owe to the profound studies of the German 
historian, Ranke. He was, he says, “in the bloom of life: he had 
just completed his twenty-fLEth year. He looked well on horse- 
back: men saw him govern with safety horses that were hard to 
mana ge: he was expert in knightly exercises : he was a good shot 
with the crossbow, as well as with the gun, and even learned how 
to load a cannon. He was hardly less unweariedly devoted to the 
chase than his father. He could not vie with him in intelligence 
and knowledge, nor with his deceased brother Henry in vivacious 
energy and in popularity of disposition. ... In moral qualities he 
was superior to both. He was one of those young men of whom 
it is said that they have no fault. His strict propriety of demean- 
our bordered on maiden bashfulness: a serious and temperate 
soul spoke from his calm eyes. He had a natural gift for appre- 
hending even the most complicated questions, and he was a 
good water. From his youth he showed himself economical; 
not profuse, but at the same time not niggardly; in all matters 
precise.”^ He had however suffered from infante paralysis and 
spoke with a stammer. 

A great political and religious crisis was overhanging England. 
Already in King James’s time Parliament had begun to take the 
lead, not only in levying taxes but increasingly in the conduct of 
affairs, and especially in foreign policy. It is remarkable to see 
how far-reaching was the interest shown by the educated part of 
the English nation in Europe; and as they thought and moved so 
did the great mass of the people behind them. Events in 

^"RarSc^ISstoty ef Ei^md (1875), vol. i, p. 557. 
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Prague or Ratisboa seemed as important to Englishmen as what 
happened in York or Bristol. The frontiers of Bohemia, the 
conditions in the Palatinate, ranked as high as many domestic 
questions. This wide outlook was no longer due, as in the days 
of the Plantagenets, to dynastic claims of Contmental sway. 
The furious winds of religious strife carried men’s thoughts 
afar. The English people felt that their survival and Aeir 
salvation were bound up for ever with the victory of the 
Reformed Faith, and they watched with straining, vigilant eyes 
every episode which marked its advance or misfortune. An 
intense desire for England to lead and champion the Protestant 
cause wherever it was assailed drove forward the Parliamentary 
movement with a force far greater than would ever have sprung 
merely from the issues which were now opening at home. Lord 
Acton declares that “the progress of the world towards self- 
government would have been arrested but for the strength 
afforded by the religious motive in the seventeenth century”. 

The secular issues were nevertheless themselves of enormous 
weight. Tudor authority had been accepted as a relief from the 
anarchy of the Wars of the Roses, and had now ceased to fit 
either the needs or the temper of a continually growing society. 
Men looked back to earlier times. Great lawyers like Coke and 
Selden had directed their gaze to the rights which they thought 
Parliament possessed under the Lancastrian kings. Ranging 
farther, they spoke with pride of the work of Simon de Montfort, 
of Magna Carta, and even of still more ancient rights in the mists 
of Anglo-Saxon monarchy. From these studies Siey derived the 
conviction that they were the heirs of a whole structure of 
fundamental law inherent in the customs of the Island, and now 
most apt and vital to their immediate problems. The past 
seemed to them to provide almost a written constitution, ftom 
which the Crown was threatening to depart. But the Qown 
also looked back, and found many precedents of a contrary 
character, especially in the last hundred years, for the most 
thorough exercise of the Royal Prerogative. Both King and 
Parliament had a body of doctrine upon which, they dwelt with 
sincere conviction. This brought pathos and grandeur to the 
coming struggle. 
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A society more complex than that of Tudor England was 
coming into existence. Trade, both foreign and internal, was 
expanding. Coal-mining and other industries were rapidly 
developing. Larger vested interests were in being. In the van 
stood London, ever-glorious champion of freedom and pro- 
gress; London, with its thousands of lusty, free-spoken prentices 
and its wealthy Qty guilds and companies. Outside London 
many of the landed gentry, who supplied numerous Members 
to Parliament, were acquiring close connections with new 
industry and trade. In these years the Commons were not so 
much seeking to legislate as trying to wring from the Crown ad- 
missions of ancient custom which would prevent before it was too 
kte all this recent growth from falling under an autocratic grip. 

The men at the head of this strenuous and, to our time, 
invaluable movement were notable figures. Coke had taught the 
later Parliaments of James I the arguments upon which they 
could rest and the methods by which they might prevail. His 
knowledge of the Common Law was unique. He unearthed an 
armoury of precedents, and set many to work upon their furbish- 
ing and sharpening. Two country gendemen stand with him; 
one from the West, Sir John Ehot, a Comishman; the other, 
Thomas Wentworth, a Yorkshire squire. Both these men 
possessed the highest qualities of force and temper. For a time 
they worked together; for a time they were rivals; for a time they 
were foes. By opposite paths both reached the extremity of sacri- 
fice. Behind them, lacking nothing in grit, were leaders of the 
Puritan gentry, Denril Holies, Arthur Haaelrigg, John Pym. 
Pym was eventually to go far and to carry the cause still farther. 
He was a Somerset man, a lawyer, strongly anti-High-Church, 
and with an interest in colonial ventures. Here was a tnan who 
understood every move in the political game, and would play it 
out remorselessly. 


The Parliaments of James, and now those of Charles, were for 
war and intervention in Europe. They sought to use the money- 
power, of which they were the masters, to induce the King and 
his Ministers to tread these dangerous paths. They knew well. 
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among other things, that the stresses of war would force the 
Crown to come to them. They saw that their power would 
grow with the adoption of their policy, which was also their 
faith. The pacifism of James I, often ignominious, had upon the 
whole avoided this trap. But King Charles and Buckingham 
were high-spirited men in the ardour of youth. The King was 
affronted by the manner in which his father’s overtures for a 
Spanish matdi, and he himself, had been slighted in Madrid. 
He was for war with Spain. He even wished to call Parliament 
together without issuing writs for the new election consequent 
upon a demise of the Qown. He at once carried through his 
marriage with the French princess, Henrietta Maria. Her arrival 
at Dover surrounded by a throng of French Papists and priests 
was the first serious shock to Qiarles’s popularity. The new 
Parliament granted supplies against Spain; but their purpose 
to review the whole question of indirect taxation was plain 
when they resolved that the customs duties of tonnage and 
poundage, without which the King could not live, even in peace, 
should for the first time for many reigns be voted, not for the 
King’s life, but only for one year. Ihis restriction galled and 
wounded Charles, but did not deter him from the war. Thus at 
the very outset of his reign he was placed in a position of 
exceptional depaidence upon Parliament, while resenting its 
increasing claims. 

The war with Spain went badly. Buckingham led an expedi- 
tion to Cadix in an attempt to emulate tiie feats of Queen 
Elizabeth’s days, but it accomplished nothing. On his return 
Pa rl i am ent resolved to unseat the glittering, profuse, incom- 
petent MLoister. “We protest”, the Commons told Charles, 
“that xmtil this great person be removed from inter-meddling 
with the great affairs of State any money we shall or can give 
win through his misemployment be turned rather to the hurt and 
prejudice of this your kingdom than otherwise.” Buckingham 
was impeached, and to save his friend the King hastily dissolved 
Parliament. 

A new complication was now added to the scene. Charles had 
hoped to condude an alliance with France against the Habsburg 
rulers of Spain and the Empire. But France showed no deske 
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to fight for the recovery of the Palatinate on England’s behalf. 
Disputes also arose over the fulfilment of Charles’s treaty of 
marriage trith Queen Henrietta Maria, and the breach was 
widened by the cause of the Huguenots. The new, powerful 
French Minister, Cardinal Richelieu, was determined to curb 
the independence of the Huguenots in France, and in particular 
to reduce their maritime stronghold of La Rochelle. English 
sympathies naturally lay with diese French Protestants whom 
they had helped to sustain in the days of Henry of Navarre, 
and the two countries drifted into war. In 1627 a considerable 
force was dispatched under Buckingham to help the Rochelais. 
It landed off the coast in the lie de R6, failed to storm the citadel, 
and withdrew in disorder. Thus Buckingham’s military efforts 
were once more marked by waste and failure. At home the 
billeting of soldiers brought an acute grievance into thousands 
of cottage homes. This was aggravated by the arbitrary decisions 
of martial law, which was used to settle all disputes between 
soldiers and civilians. 

The King was tom between the grinding need of finding 
money for the war and the danger that Parliament would again 
impeach his friend. In his vexation, and having the war on his 
hands, he resorted to dubious methods of raising money. He 
demanded a forced loan; and when many important persons 
refused to pay he threw them into prison. Five of these prisoners, 
known as the Five Knights, appeded against these proceedings. 
But King’s Bench ruled that habeas corpus could not be used against 
imprisonments “by special command of the King”. From the 
agitation this aroused sprang the famous Petition of Right. 

Forced loans could not suffice to replenish the Treasury, and 
having secured a promise that the impeachment of Buckingham 
would not be pmrsued the King agreed to summon Parliament. 
The country was now in a ferment. The election returned men 
pledged to resist arbitrary exactions. The Parliament which 
assembled in March 1628 embo^ed the will of the natural leaders 
of the nation. It wished to stipport the war, but it would not 
grant money to a King and Miffister it distrusted. The nobility 
and gentry. Lords and Gammons alike, were resolute in defence 
of property, and also of its twin cause at this time, liberty. The 
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PURSUIT OF THE ARMADA. One of a senes of engravings by Augustine Ryther. The 
English fleet is seen putti^ out from Plymouth harbour against a sou±-west wind, and its 
subsequent course and position are also indicated. “By difdailt, patient, precarious tacking the 
English fleet got to windward . . . and for nine days hung upon the Armada as it ran before the 
westerly wind up the Channel.** (British Museum) 
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ARMADA MEDAL, bearing the name 
of Jehovah in Hebrew and ihe inscrip- 
tion “F/of/r d\ssipaii runr* — He blew 
and they were scattered. (British 
Museum) 

THANKSGIVING, 1588. Queen 
Elizabeth I returning thanks in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, November 24, 1588, 
for the defeat of the Spanish Armada in 
August: flom a contemporary broad- 
sheet (British Museum). 
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“ONE EPIC MOMENT”. “As the conflict with Spain drew 
inconclusively on ... the heroic ^ of sea fights passed away. 
One epic moment has survived in the annals of the Engli^ 
jnce— the last fight of the Revenge at Flores, in the Azores.” 
Xbis representation of the memorable fifteen-hour engagement 
a tapestry in the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich. 







SIR EDWARD COKE (1552- 
1634), champion of the Common 
Law against King James’s claim of 
power to legislate by Prerogative 
(National Portrait C^ery). 


RETURN OF PRINCE CHARLES FROM SPAIN 
The Prince of Wales had visited Madrid in 1623 with 
a view to contracting a peptic marriam with the Spanish 
Infenta. The sense of i^ef felt by au Englishmen at the 
Mure of the negotiations is wdl depicted in this print 
fix>m a contemporary broadsheet^ now in the collection 
of the Society of Antiquaries. 


THE NEW WORLD 
Map of Virgmia, from a 
print of 1590, showing the 
arrival of the first Etilish 
colonists at Roanoke Is- 
Md, 1585, a venture that 
soon foundered. Only the 
third attempt, in 1607, 
achieved ulrimate success. 
(From A Brief Report of the 
Nezs-Fotmd Land of Vir- 
ginia, T. Harriot: British 
Museum) 
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MANHATTAN ISLAND 
The earliest known mapj 
dated 1661, of the Dutch 
settlement of New Amster- 
dam, on Manhattan Island. 
Founded 1623, the settlement 
was purchased by the Dutch 
West India Company for 24 
dollars in 1626. When cap- 
tured by the English in 1664, 
it was renamed New York. 


THE “MAYFLOWER**. No 
authentic contemporary picture 
of the Mayfioioer is ^own to 
exist, but this model in the 
National Maritime Museum, 
Greenwich, is accepted as re- 
sembling most closely what is 
known of that historic i8o-ton 
vessel which sailed from Ply- 
mou± on September 6, 1620, to 
land at Cape Cod two-and-a-half 
months later. 



SIEGE OF LA ROCH- 
ELLE. The port of La 
Rochelle, stronghold of 
the French Huguenots, 
was besi^^ by Cardinal 
Richelieu in 1627. An 
English force under 
Buckingham, dispatched 
to help the Huguenots, 
landed on the He de Rfi, 
but friled to storm the 
dtadel, and withdrew in 
disorder. A second 
English expedition also 
miscarried, and the Hu- 
guenots surrendered in 
1628. “This collapse 
caused shock and grief 
throughout En gland ,” 
(From an engraving of 
1649: British Museum) 







THOMAS WENTWORTH, Earl of GEORGE VILLIERS,Diike3r Biick- 
Stiafford: from the painting by Van Dyck ingbam, iH-staned favouiite of the King 

in the National Portrait Galleiy. (Hondiorst: National Portrait Gallery). 








TRIAL OF STRAFFORD by both Houses of Parliament, 1641, within “a large wooden structure 
erccted in Westminster Hall**. Strafford is the central h^e in the foreground facing the throne 
and the Lord Steward. The King and Queen occupy the box to the left of the throne. Both these 
pictures are after contemporary engravings by Hollar. (British Museum) 



STRAFFORD*S EXECUTION. “An immense concourse of persons such as had never yet been 
seen^ in the Island crowded to the place of ^ecution. . . . The circ »^TngfflTifv*g of his trial and of the 
Attainder threw odium upon his pursuers. They slau^toed a man they could not convict.** 
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King again used the threat of despotic action. He must have 
“such supply as to secure ourselves and save our friends from 
imminent ruin, . , . Every man must now do according to his 
conscience, wherefore if you (which God forbid) should not do 
your duties in contributing what this State at this time needs I 
must . . . use those other means which God hath put into my 
hands to save that which the foUies of other men may otherwise 
hazard to lose. Take not this as threatening, for I scorn to 
threaten any but my equals, . . . but as an admonition.” 

It must not be supposed that all the wrongdoing was on one 
side. Parliament, which had approved the wars, was playing a 
hard game with the King, confronting him with the shame to his 
princely honour of deserting the Huguenots, or else yielding the 
Prerogative his predecessors had so long enjoyed. Their tactics 
were artful, and yet justified by their convictions and by the 
facts. They offered no fewer than five subsidies, amounting to 
5^300,000, all to be paid within twelve months. Here was 
enough to carry on fhe war; but before they would confirm 
this in a Bill they demanded their price. 

The following four resolutions were passed unanimously: that 
no freeman ought to be restrained or imprisoned unless some 
lawful cause was expressed; that the writ of habeas corpus ought 
to be granted to every man imprisoned or restrained, even 
though it might be at the command of the King or of the Privy 
Council; that if no legal cause for imprisonment were shown 
the party ought to be set free or bailed; that it was the ancient 
and undoubted right of every freeman to have a full and absolute 
property in his goods and estate, and that no tax, loan, or bene- 
volence ought to be levied by the King or his Ministers without 
common consent by Act of Parliament. 

At Coke's prompting the Commons now went on to frame the 
Petition. Its object was to curtail the King’s Prerogative. The 
Petition complained against forced loans, imprisonment without 
trial, billeting, and martial law. These and others of the King’s 
proceedings were condemned “as being contrary to the rights 
and liberties of the subject, and the laws and statutes of the 
nation”. Unless the King accepted the Petition he would have no 
subsidies, and must face the wars to which Parliament had incited 
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him as best he could, Chades, resorting to manoeuvre, secretly- 
consulted the judges, -who assured him that even his consent to 
these liberties -would not affect his ultimate Prerogative. He was 
no oc too sure of this; and when his first evasive answer was 
delivered in the House of Lords a howl went up, not only j&om 
the Commons, but from the great majority of aU assembled. He 
therefore fell back upon the opinion of the judges and gave fall 
consent que droict soit fait comm il est desire, while making mental 
reservation. “Now,” said the King, “I have performed my part. 
If this Parliament have not a happy conclusion the sin is yours. 
I am firee of it.” On this there was general rejoicing. The Com- 
mons voted aU the subsidies, and believed that a definite bargain 
had been struck. 

We reach here, amid much confusion, the main foundation 
of Knglifih freedom. The right of the Executive Government 
to imprison a man, high or low, for reasons of State was denied; 
and that denial, made good in painful struggles, constitutes the 
charter of every self-respecting man at any time in any land. 
Trial by jury of equals, only for offences known to the law, if 
maintained, makes the difference between bond and free. But 
the King felt this would hamper him, and no doubt a plausible 
case could be advanced that in times of emergency dangerous 
persons must be confined. The terms “protective arrest” and 
“shot while trying to escape” had not yet occurred to the mind 
of authority. We owe them to the genius of a later age. 

At the back of the Parliamentary movement in aU its expres- 
sions lay a deep fear. Everywhere in Europe they saw the 
monarchies becoming more autocratic. The States-General, 
which had met in Paris in 1614, had not been summoned again; 
it was not indeed to be summoned until the dash of 1789. The 
rise of standing armies, composed of men drilled in firearms and 
supported by trains of artillery, had stripped alike the nobles 
and the common people of their means of independent resistance. 
Rough as the times had been in the eariier centuries, “bills and 
bows” were a final resource which few kings had cared to 
challenge. But now on the Parliamentary side force as yet was 
lacking. 
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Both sides pressed farther along their paths. The King, 
having got his money, dwelt unduly upon the assurances he had 
received from the judges that his Prerogative was intact. The 
Commons came forv^ard with further complaints against the 
growth of Popery and Armioianism — ^the form of High Church 
doctrine most directly opposed to Calvinism — about the mis - 
management of the war, and about injury to trade and commerce 
from naval weakness in the Narrow Seas. They renewed their 
attack on Buckingham, asking the King whether it was con- 
sistent with his safety, or the safety of the realm, that the author 
of so many calamities should continue to hold office or remain 
near his sacred person. But now the King and Buckingham 
hoped that a second and successful expedition would relieve the 
Huguenots in La Rochelle. Charles dismissed the Houses. 
Before he had need of them again he and his cherished Minister 
would present them with a military or diplomatic result in which 
all could rejoice. Far better to rescue Protestants abroad than 
to persecute Catholics at home. A King who had delivered La 
Rochelle could surely claim the right to exercise mdulgence 
even to Papists in his own land. This was not a discreditable 
position to take up; but Fate moved dififerently. 

Buckingham himself was deeply conscious of the hatreds of 
which he was the object, and it is dear that in putting himself 
at the head of a new expedition to La Rochelle he hoped to win 
again for himself some national backing, which would at least 
divide his pursuers. But at the moment when his resolves were 
at their highest, as he was about to embark at Portsmouth, 
commander-in-diief of a formidable armament, with new engines 
for breaking the boom which Richelieu had built across the 
bdeaguered harbour, he was stabbed to death by a fanatical 
naval lieutenant. 

The murderer, John Felton, seems to have been impaled by 
nature upon all those prongs of dark resolve which make such 
deeds possible. He had the private sting of being passed over 
for promotion. He was embittered by the favouritism shown 
to officers who had never fought. But the documents which 
he left behind him proved him a slave of larger thoughts. Parlia- 
ment’s remonstrations to the King against Buckingham’s lush 
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Splendour and corrupt methods had sunk into his soul. He held 
that the welfare of the people is the highest law, and that “God 
Hims elf has enacted this law, that whatsoever is for the profit 
or benefit of the Commonwealth should be accounted to be 
lawful.” After the deed he mingled in the crowd, but when 
he heard men denouncing the villain who had slain the noble 
Duke he came forward, saying, “No villain did it, but an 
honourable man. I am the man.” A lean man he was, with red 
hair and dark, melancholy features. He flung at the crowd 
who shouted at him, “In your hearts you rejoice in my deed”. 
On some of the ships the sailors cheered his name. Afterwards, 
in the grey approach of doom, he became convinced that he had 
been wrong. He accepted the view “that the common good 
could no way be a pretence to a particular mischief”. He asked 
to be allowed to testify to this before his ^ecution. 

The death of Buckingham was a devastating blow to the 
young King. He never forgave Eliot, to whose accusing speeches 
he ascribed Felton’s act. At the same time it immensely relieved 
his public difficulties, for much of the anger of the Parliament 
died with the favourite; and it brought for the first time a unity 
into his married life. Hitherto he had been morally and mentally 
dominated by “Steenie”, the beloved friend of his boyhood and 
youth, to wlxom he confided his inmost thoughts. For three 
years he had lived in cold estrangement from the Queen. It 
was even said that the marriage had never been consum- 
mated; and he had distressed her by dismissing all her French 
attendants. The death of Bu ckingham was the birth of his love 
for his wife. Little but storm lay before them, but henceforth 
they faced it together. 


Though the Commons had granted the five subsidies, they 
held tonnage and poundage in reserve. When the year lapsed 
for which this had been voted the Parliamentary party through- 
out the country were angered to find that the King continued 
to collect the tax by his officers, as had been the custom for so 
many reigns. Distraint and imprisonment were used against 
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those who refused to pay. In all this was seen the King’s con- 
tempt for the Petition of Right, and his intention to escape 
from the assent he had given to it. When copies of the Petition 
■were printed it •was found that the King’s fcst evasive answer 
was appended, and not his later plain acceptance in the ancient 
form. The expedition to La Rochelle, which had sailed under 
another commander, miscarried. Cardinal Richelieu succeeded 
in maintaining his boom against the English ships and appliances, 
and eventually the Huguenots in despair surrendered the city 
to the King of France. This collapse caused shock and grief 
throughout England. 

Thus when Parliament met again at the beginning of 1629 
there was no lack of grievances both in foreign and domestic 
policy. Yet it was upon questions of religion that the attack 
began. The Commons showed themselves to be in a most 
aggressive mood, and worked themselves into passion by long 
debates upon the indulgence and laxity "with which the laws 
against Popery were enforced. This brought the great majority 
of them together; and the zealots, who, however intolerant, were 
ardent to purify what they deemed a corrupt Church, joined 
with the patriots who were laying the foun^tions of English 
freedom. Just as Aloslem, drfending his native soil, fortifies 
himself -wiA the Koran, just as the rhinoceros trusts to his horn 
or the tiger to his daws, so these harassed Parliamentarians 
found in the religious prejudices of England a bond of union 
and eventually a means of war. 

In a comprehensive resolution the Commons dedared that 
whoever filtered Popery or Artninianism, whoever collected 
or hdped to collect tonnage and poundage before it was granted, 
or even paid it, was a public enemy. The personal censures 
formerly heaped on Buckingham were now transferred to the 
Lord Treasurer, Richard Weston, who was denounced as a 
Papist, if not indeed a Jesuit, engaged in exacting taxes illegally. 
All this was embodied in a single Remonstrance. The Speaker, 
who had been gained to the King’s side, announced on March 2 
that the King adjourned the House till the loth, thus frustrating 
the carrying of the Remonstrance. A wave of -wrath swept 
through the assembly. When the Speaker rose to leave he was 
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forced back and held down on his chair by two resolute and 
muscular Members, Holies and Valentine. The doors were 
barred against Black Rod, and the Remonstrance, recited from 
memory by Holies, was declared carried by acclamation. The 
doors were then opened and the Members poured forth tumul- 
tuously. It was a long time before any of them met in their 
Qiamber again. It had become plain to aU that King and 
Gammons could not work together on any terms. The next 
week Parliament was dissolved and the period of King Charles’s 
Personal Rule began. 



CHAPTER IV 


The Personal Rule 


T he personal rule of the King was not set up 
covertly or by degrees. Charles openly proclaimed his 
intention. “We have showed”, he said, “by our frequent 
meeting our people, our love to the use of Parliaments; yet, the 
late abuse having for the present driven us unwillingly out of 
that course, we shall account it presumption for any to prescribe 
any time unto us for Parliaments, the calling, continuing, and 
dissolving of which is always in our own power, and shall be 
more inclinable to meet in Parliament again, when our people 
shall see more dearly into our interests and actions and when 
such as have bred ^s interruption shall have received their 
condign punishment.** 

This policy required other large measures. First, there must 
be peace with France and Spain. Without the support of Parlia- 
ment Charles had not the strength to carry on foreign wars. 
It was not difficult to obtain peace. Indeed both the French 
and Spanish Governments showed their contempt of English 
exertions when they voluntarily returned the prisoners they had 
taken at La Rochelle and in the Netherlands. The second con- 
dition was the gaining of some at least of the PacHamentary 
leaders. Upon this there must have been a long discussion. In 
those days there were few men who did not seek the favour of 
the Crown. Some sought it by subservience, and others by 
opposition. Eliot was regarded as irreconcilable, but Sir Henry 
Savile, Thomas Digges, and Wentworth were deemed both 
possible and serviceable acquisitions. Digges had proved him- 
self willing to endure prison for the Parliamentary case; he 
thawed somewhat readily in the royal sunshine. But Wentworth 
was the man of all others most worth winning. In the debates 
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Upon the Petition of Right he had taken a line marked by- 
certain restraints. Behind the fierce invective of the Parliamen- 
tarian there had been noticed a certain willingness not to exdude 
the other side of the argument. His abilities were obviously of 
the first order, and so were his ambitions. His sombre force 
might mar or make the system the King now sought to estab-, 
lish. 

To Wentworth therefore the King turned. Indeed, even 
before the death of Buckingham this champion of Parliament 
had made distinct overtures, all couched in dignified and reason- 
able guise. The securing of Wentworth had now become 
essential to the Personal Rule. Wentworth was more than will- 
ing. He knew he judged better than most other men; he was a 
bom administrator; all he wanted was scope for his endeavours. 
In December 1628 he became Lord President of the Gauncil of 
the North and a member of the Privy Coundl. From this 
moment he not only abandoned all the ideas of which he had 
been the ablest exponent, but all the friends who had fought 
at his side. He sailed on in power and favour while Eliot, his 
rival but for long his comrade, was condemned for contempt 
of the King’s Government and languished to his death in the 
Tower. The very force of Wentworth’s practical mind led him 
to a theme which was the exact contrary of all he had previously 
espoused. Elaborate explanations have been offered to mitigate 
the suddenness of this transformation. We are invited to regard 
him as the only man who could have achieved the reunion of 
Parliament and the monarchy. Allowance must be made for the 
different values assigned in tihose days to royal favour and public 
duty. As Ranke justly but severely observes: “The statesmen 
of England have ^ways been distinguished from those of other 
countries by the combination of their activity in the ODundl 
and in the Cabinet -with an activity in Parliament, without which 
they cannot -win their way into the other sphere. . . . But there 
was as yet no dear consdousness of the rule, infinitdy important 
for the moral and political devdopment of remarkable men, that 
the activity of a Minister must be harmonious and consistent 
■with his activity as a Member of Parliament. In the case of 
Wentworth especially it is dear that he opposed the Govern- 
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ment of that day, by which he was kept down, only in order 
to make himself necessary to it. His natural inclination was, as 
he once avowed, to live not under the frown but under the 
smile of his sovereign. The words of opposition to the Govern- 
ment had hardly died away from his lips when, at the invitation 
of that Government, he joined it; although no change had been 
introduced into its policy.” This was the reason why a hatred 
centred upon Wentworth different from that which even in- 
competence attracted to otha: Ministers. He was “the Satan 
of the Apostasy”, “the lost Archangel”, “the suborned traitor 
to the cause of Parliament”. No administrative achievements, 
no address in business, no eloquence, no magnitude of per- 
sonality, could atone to his former friends for his desertion. 
And they had eleven years to think about it all. 

Savile and Digges had already accepted office; and a couple 
of eminent lawyers whose opinions had been adverse to the 
Crown were also persuaded to sing the opposite tune. Went- 
worth therefore was enlisted by the King. The lesser figures 
of the Parliamentary movement either suffered ill-usage at the 
royal hands or, like HoHes, Ha2elrigg, and Pym, were allowed 
to brood and fume in obscurity. 

But the third and least sentimental condition of the Personal 
Rule was dominant — ^money. How to get the money? First, 
an extreme finigality must be practised by the executive — ^no 
wars, no adventures of any kind, no disturbances; all State 
action reduced to a minimum; quietness by all means. These 
were the inevitable rules of King Charles’s new system. Looking 
back, the modem eye may discern in this arbitrary regime some 
at least of those results at which Bright and Cobden aimed in 
the nineteenth century. The executive was at its weakest. All 
foreign enterprise was therefore barred. The Crown had to make 
shift with what it could scrape from old taxes. There even was in 
the Victorian day a casual saying, “An old tax is no tax.” The 
wealth gained by national toil fructified in the pockets of the 
people. Peace reigned throughout the land. No large question 
could be stirred. The King, with his elegant, dignified Court, 
whose figures are portrayed by the pencil of Van Dyck, whose 
manners and whose morals were an example to all, reigned on 
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the smallest scale. He was a despot, but anunarmed despot. No 
standing army enforced his decrees. There was more tolerance 
towards religious differences in the King’s circle than anywhere 
else in the land. He sincerely believed, his judges vehemently 
asserted, and his people found it difficult to deny, that he was 
ruling according to many of the old customs of the realm. It is a 
travesty to rqjtesent this period of Personal Rule as a time of 
tyranny in any effective sense. In later years, under the yoke of 
Qomwell’s Major-Generals, all England looked back to these 
placid thirties as an age of ease and tranquillity. But man has 
never sought tranquillity alone. His nature drives him forward 
to fortunes whidi, for better or for worse, are different from 
those which it is in his power to pause and enjoy. 

The Prerogative of the Crown offered a wide and vaguely 
defined field within which taxes could be raised. The King, 
supported by his judges, strained all expedients to the limit. He 
not only persisted in levying tonnage and poundage, to which 
every one had become accustomed, but he raised or varied the 
rates upon certain articles. He empowered commissioners to 
confirm, at a price, defective tides to lands and to commute 
fcauds in theif sale. He profited gteady by exercising the 
Crown’s rights of wardship over the estates of heirs who were 
minors. He mulcted all persons who had not obeyed die sum- 
mons to receive knighthood at his coronation. Theit attendance 
had long been regarded as a mere form; their absence now 
opened a source of revenue. He organised into a system the 
sporadic monopolies in which Queen Elizabeth and his father, 
to the resentment of Parliament, had indulged. Loopholes in the 
existing Act against monopolies enabled Charles to make new 
and more profitable grants, many of them to corporations, in 
which courtiers and landowners participated. This was in prac- 
tice a system of indirect taxation farmed out through deeply in- 
terested tax-gatherers. Large sums of money were paid for each 
concession, and a handsome due was yielded upon each year’s 
trading. Those who benefited were all for the Personal Rule, 
while the many who did not swelled the opposition. The growth 
of London was widely viewed with apprehension. With its 
suburbs it numbered a quarter of a milHon people. The 
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plague lurked in their congested habitations, and public opinion 
had supported strict rules against new buildings. Nevertheless 
many had built houses and London and other cities grew. The 
King’s commissioners now came along with the hard alternative, 
demolish or ransom. In some cases the poor. Hi-housed society 
tore down the structures it had raised; in most they paid the fine. 

Meanwhile Wentworth, now Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, had, 
by a combination of tact and authority, reduced that kingdom 
to a greater submission to the British Crown than ever before 
or since. He assuaged internal feuds; he established order and 
prosperity; and witih an undoubted measure of general acquies- 
cence he produced an Irish army and a substantial Irish subven- 
tion for tibe upkeep of Charles’s crown. His rq)ute in history 
must rest upon his Irish administration. At the end of seven 
years he stood at the head of a country which he had disciplined 
and exploited, but which, without any apparent violent measures 
or bloodshed, lay docile in his hands. 

By all these means under a modest frugal regime King Charles 
managed to do without a Parliament. Hungry forces still lay 
in shadow. AH the ideas which they cherished and championed 
stirred in t he ir minds, but they had no focus, no expression. 
The difficulties of travel, the dangers of gathering at any poin^ 
the pleasant, easy life of peacedM England, oppress^ their 
movement. Many who would have been vehement if the chance 
had come theit way were content to live their life from day to 
day. The land was good; spring-time, summer-time, autumn, 
had their joys; in the winter there was the Yule-log and new 
flmiispmenrs . Agriculture and fox-hunting cast their compulsive 
or soothing balms upon restless spirits. Harvests were now 
abundant and the rise in prices had almost ceased. There was no 
longer a working-class problem. The Poor Law was ad- 
ministered with exceptional humanity. Ordinary gentlefolk 
might have no share in national government, but they were still 
lords on their own estates. In quarter sessions they ruled the 
shires, and as long as they kept clear of the law and paid their 
taxes with a grunt they were 1^ in peace. It required an intense 
effort by the Parliamentary party to rouse in them under such 
conditions a national feeling and concern for the State. The 
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malcontents looked about fot points -which would inflame the 
inert forces of the nation. 


Presently Charles’s lawyers and sleuth-hounds drew attention 
to an anomaly which had gro-wn -with the passage of years. 
According to Ae immemorial laws of England, perhaps of Alfred 
the Great, the whole land should pay for the upkeep of the Fleet. 
However, for a long time only the maritime counties had paid for 
the Na-yy. Yet was not this Navy the shield of all the peace and 
freedom which thrived in Britain? Why should not all pay where 
all benefited? There never was a juster demand made of its 
subjects by an island state than that all counties should share 
alike in the upkeep of the Fleet. Put properly to a loyal Parlia- 
ment, it would have passed, with general consent, on its merits, 
apart from ancient tradition. But the abuse of letting the inland 
counties go untaxed had gro-wn into a custom not broken by 
Queen Elizabeth even in the days of the Armada. The project 
commended itself to the King. In August 1635 he levied “Ship 
Money” upon the whole country. 

FoJihwith a Buckinghamshire gentleman, a former Member 
of Parliament, solidly active against the Crown, stood forth 
among many others and refused to pay. His assessment was no 
more than twenty shillings; but upon the principle that even the 
best of taxes could be levied only -with the consent of Parliament, 
he faced the distraint and imprisonment which were the penalties 
of contumacy. John Hampden’s refusal was selected by both 
sides as a test case. The Parliamentarians, who had no other 
means of expression, saw in it a trial upon which all eyes would 
be ditected, and welcomed a mart3rt whose sacrifice would dis- 
turb the public tameness. They wished to hear the people groan 
at tyranny. The Crown, on the other hand, was encouraged by 
the logic of its argument. The (^se of Hampden therefore 
became fimious at once and fot ever. An obelisk at Princes 
Risborough records to this day his valiant assertion that the 
inlan d counties have no concern for the Royal Na-vy, except in 
so fer as Parliament shall require them to pay. The Cro-wn 
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prevailed. The judges were justified in their decision. It does 
not even appear that the law was strained. But the grievance ran 
far and wide. Ninety per cent, of “ship money” was eventually 
collected for the year 1637, but only twenty pet cent, for 1639. 
Everywhere persons of property looked up from their pleasant 
life and began to use again the language of the Petition of Right. 

Yet this alone would not have suflSced to rouse the country. 
The Parliamentary party knew that upon the constitutional issue 
alone thqr could not succeed. They therefore continued to foster 
religious agitation as the surest means of waking En gland from 
its apathy. Here emerges the figure of the man who of all others 
was Charles’s evil genius — William Laud, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He was a convinced Anglican, whole-hearted in his oppo- 
sition both to Rome and to Geneva, and a leader in the movement 
away from Calvinism. But he had an itch for politics, had been 
a confidant of Buckingham, was indeed the rqjuted author of 
his most successful speeches. He stepped with agility from an 
academic career at O^ord into nation^ politics and ^e King’s 
Council at a time when religious affairs were considered para- 
mount. The Elizabethan setdement was dependent on the State. 
By itself the Chrirch had not the strength to bear the strain. An 
info rma l compact therefore grew up between the secular and 
spiritual aspects of government, whereby the State sustained the 
Church in its property and the Church preached the duty of 
obedience and the Divine Right of Kings. 

Laud by no means initiated this compact, but he set himself 
with untimely vigour to enforce it. Among his innovations was 
the tailing off of the altar, and a new emphasis on ceremony and 
the dignity of the clergy. The gulf between clergy and congrega- 
tion was widened and the r 61 e of authority visibly enhanced. 
Thus the King’s religious ideas marched in step with his politics 
and resentments multiplied. Laud now found a new source of 
revenue for the Crown. Under the statutes of Elizabeth every- 
one was obliged to go to church; they might think as they liked, 
but they must conform in public worship. This practice had 
fallen into widespread disuse. Some did not trouble to go; to 
others it was abhorrent. Now all over England men and women 
found themselves haled before the justices for not attending 
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church, and fined one shilling a time. Here indeed was some- 
thing that ordinary men and women could understand. This 
was no question for lawyers and judges in the court of the 
Exchequer; it was something new and something teasing. The 
Puritans, already chafed, regarded it as persecution; they talked 
at large about the fires of Smithfield, to which this broad down- 
ward path must assuredly lead. The Parliamentary agitation 
which had been conducted during all these years with so much 
difficulty gained a widespread accession of strength at a time 
when the King’s difficulties had already massed themselves into 
a stack. 

The prosecutions before the Prerogative courts of Prynne and 
other Puritan writers, and the pillorying, branding, and cropping 
of ears which they suffered in punishment, were isolated blots 
upon a regime mild and good-natured compared with that of 
other countries in the recent past or the approaching future.^ 
Indeed it is by no means certain that, left to herself, England 
would have broken into revolt. It was in Scotland, the home of 
the Stuarts and Qiarles’s birthplace, that the torch was lighted 
which began the vast conflagration. Laud was dissatisfied with 
the spiritual conditions prevailing in the Northern kingdom, 
and he moved the King to make some effort to improve them. 
The Scots must adopt the English Prayer Book, and enter 
broadly into com m un i on with their English brethren. 

Besides the desite for uniformity in religious ceremonies 
throughout the whole Island, King Qiarles had practical and 
secular aims. His father had re-established bishops in Scotland 
with the aim of disciplining the outspoken Presbyterian minis- 
ters. James had also adroitly backed the Scottish nobles in 
iheir resistance to ihe pretensions of the Kirk. Charles on his 
accession had alienated the nobles by an Act which sought to 
take away from them all the Church lands they had acquired 
since the Reformation. Furthermore, he was determined to 
reform the system of collecting tithes, which had largely fallen 
into their hands. The burden on the smaller land-holders was 
to be reduced and the stipends of the clergy increased. Charles’s 
plans for reinforcing episcopacy in Scotland thus drove the 

* Written in 1938.— W. S. C 
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Scottish nobles into opposition. The bishops, for their part, as 
agents of the distant f^g, found themselves increasingly dis- 
liked by their own clergy as well as by the landowners. In order 
to strengthen the hands of the Scottish bishops a new exposition 
of Onon Law was framed emphasising the position of the 
Crown, and a new Prayer Book or Liturgy was drawn up in 
London to regulate the forms of public worship in Scotland. 
These books were promulgated in the year 1656. No one appears 
to have foreseen the consequences. 

Charles and his advisers had no thought of challenging doc- 
trine, still less of taking any step towards Popery. Thqr desked 
to assert the Protestant High Church view. They defined with 
new stress the Royal Supremacy, and they prescribed, especially 
in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, a somewhat more 
elaborate ritual. Thus in their course they afiEconted at the same 
time the property interests of the powerful, the religious con- 
victions of all classes, and the independent spirit of the Scottish 
nation. The resentment excited was general, and was immedi- 
ately turned into the channels of most violent prejudice. The 
Scottish people believed, and were told by their native leaders 
to believe, that they were to be forced by the royal authority 
to take the first fatal steps towards Roman Catholicism. Every 
tenet, every word, of the new Prayer Book was scanned with 
profound suspicion. Was not the King married to a Popish 
wife, who practised idolatry in her private chapel? Were not 
Papists tolerated throughout England in a manner increasmgly 
dangerous to the Protestant faith? Was there not a design to 
pave the way to Rome? 

When in July 1637 the dignitaries of Scottish Church and 
State were gathered in St. Giles’s Church in Edinburgh for the 
first solenon reading of the new Prayer Book it was evident that 
many ministers of religion and substantial laymen from aU over 
Scotland had come into the dty. An outburst of fury and insult 
overwhelmed the Dean when he sought to read the new dis- 
pensation. A woman of the poorer classes even threw her 
footstool at the wolf in sheep’s dothing now revealed in their 
midst The ceremony became a riot A surge of passion swept 
the andent capital b^ore which the episcopal and royal authori- 
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ties trembled. Edinburgh had defied the Grown, and no force 
was found to resist it. King Charles was startled by the news. 
He tried to reassure his Scottish subjects. He dwelt in forcible 
terms upon his hatred of Popery, and professed himself willing 
to amend the new Prayer Book. But this was vain: only the 
immediate withdrawal of the offensive book could have availed. 
Instead a long argument on minor points began, with re- 
peated concessions on the part of the King and growmg anger 
throughout Scotland. Once again we see in a long period of 
wordy contention and legal interchanges the prelude to a violent 
convulsion. The Scots, shrewdly advised by their men of law, 
cast their resistance into the form of a Petition, a Grand Suppli- 
cation, under the pressure of which the new Prayer Book was 
withdrawn. But too kte. A tempest was blowing which bore 
men forward. Respect and loyalty were still professed to the 
King; the blast beat upon the bishops. At length the whole 
original policy of the King was withdrawn. It had served only 
to raise a counter-movement, which grew in intensity. All 
through the year 1637 King Charles was in appearance con- 
ceding and virtually apologising, though at the same time he 
was meditating the use of force. Meanwhile the Scottish nation 
was forming a union which challenged existing conditions both 
in Church and State. 

At the beginning of 1638 the Petition was abandoned for the 
signing of a Covenant. There was little new in this Covenant. 
Much of it merely rq)eated the confession of faith agreed upon 
by aU fifty years brfore under King James VI. At that time, 
amid the stress of the religious wars in Europe, there had been 
a desire to testify against the power and misdeeds of Rome. 
But the Covenant now became the solemn bond of a whole 
nation. AU who signed pledged themselves to “adhere to and 
defend the aforesaid true religion, and forbear the practice of aU 
novations in the matter of the worship of God tiU they be tried 
and aUowed in free Assemblies and in Padiaments”. Whatever 
was done against the weakest among them was to be the concern 
of aU. On Febru^ 28, 1638, the Covenant was read in the 
church of Blackfdars in Edinburgh. The Earl of Sutherland, 
the first to sign his name thereto, was foUowed by a long list 
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of notables who felt themselves home forward upon what Is 
described as the “demoniacal ffenay” of the populace. The 
scroll was signed in the church by many who cut a vein for their 
inicj and copies were taken for signature to nearly every town 
and village. It embodied the unalterable resolve of a whole 
people to perish rather than submit to Popery. Nothing of this 
sort had ever been intended or dreamed of by the King. But 
this was the storm he had aroused. 

He met it by a fresh semblance of concessions. The Marquis 
of Hamilton, an experienced Scottish statesman, who was to 
follow his King to the scaffold, was sent to the North as lay 
commissioner, with the supreme aim of making friends again. 
Hamilton fought for nothing more than some show of dignity to 
cover the temporary royal retreat. He was expostulating with a 
whirlwind. It was agreed that a General Assembly should be 
convoked. The Committee of the Covenanters, sitting in Edin- 
bmrgh, set themselves to organise the elections as elections had 
never been managed before. The assembly which met in St. 
Mungo’s Cathedri in Glasgow was found to be dominated by 
the religious convictions of the Northern kingdom, supported 
by a formidable lay element, who, smrounded by fervent ad- 
herents of aU classes, sat armed with sword and dagger in the 
middle of the church. 


Before Charles sent Hamilton to Scotland they had had a 
significant conversation. The King had said that if the reconcilia- 
tion failed Hamilton should collect troops and put down 
rebellion. “But,” said Hamilton, “what if there be not enough 
troops found in the country for this purpose?” “Then,” an- 
swered Charles, “power shall come from England, and I will 
myself come in person with them, being resolved to hazard 
rather my life than to suffer the supreme authority to be con- 
temned.” This occasion now arose. The King was confronted 
with a hostile <»nd organised Assembly, gathered to adjust 
religious differences, but now led by armed lay elders, whose 
aims were definitely political and whose demand was the actual 

13 
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and virtual abolition of the Episcopacy. He ordered the dissolu- 
tion of the Assembly. That body declared itself resolved to 
continue in permanent session. Th^ took this step with full 
knowledge of what it meant. The refusal of the General Assem- 
bly of Scotland in November 1638 to dissolve upon the demand 
of the King’s commissioner has been compared to that of the 
French National Assembly in 1789, when for the first time they 
resisted the royal will. The facts and circumstances no doubt 
were different; but both events led by unbroken chains of 
causation to the same end, namely, the solemn beheading of a 
king. 

Hamilton, the baffled peace-maker, returned to Whitehall, full 
of self-reproach for the advice he had given to the King. He 
now declared himself in favour of drastic measures. The matter 
was long debated in the King’s Council. On the one hand, it 
was asked, why draw the sword upon a whole people who still 
proclaimed their love and reverence for the Crown? And how 
levy war upon them without money or armed forces and without 
the support of a united England? Moreover Charles’s Ministers 
could not fail to see the deadly recoil of the Scottish revolt upon 
the English situation, so outwardly calm, so tense and brittle. 
If this succeeded where would it stop? The royal authority, 
supported by the courts of law, had reigned, not without chal- 
lenge, but effectually, for more than ten years without a 
Parliament. Here in the North was open d^ance. Laud in 
England and Wentworth in Ireland were in constant corres- 
pondence, and to stamp it out while time remained was the mood 
of both. That mood prevailed, and both King and Covenanters 
looked about for arms and means of war. 

Force was now to be invoked. The King’s Council turned its 
eyes to Wentworth’s troops in Ireland and even to Spain. There 
was talk of biting two thousand Spanish infantry to form the 
nucleus around which the well-affected in Scotland, of whom 
there were many, especially in the Eastern Highlands, mt gbf: 
gather. But the Covenanters had far better resources overseas. 
The famous part played by the Scots brigades and by Scottish 
genetals under Gustavus Adolphus in Germany bad left Scotland 
with an incomparable military reserve. Alexander Leslie had 
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risen in the Thirty Years War to the rank of Field-Marshal, He 
felt himself called upon to return and fight the same quarrel on 
his native soil. To him it was but a flanking operation in the 
vast conflict of the Protestants with the Catholic Church. The 
appeal of Scotland to her warriors abroad was not in vain. Back 
they flowed in thousands : trained officers and men, the hardened, 
experienced leaders of many harsh campaigns. They became 
instantiy the core of a disciplined army, with an organised, 
competent staff and an outstanding, capable Commander-in- 
Chief. The nobles of Scotland bowed to Leslie’s military 
reputation. They obeyed his orders. Their personal rivalries 
were allayed. In a few months, and long before any effective 
preparations could be made in the South, Scotland had the 
strongest armed force in the Island. It had military knowledge 
and good officers. It had more: it was inspired with earnest, 
slowly roused, and now fanatical religious passion. The 
preachers, sword at side, carbine in hand, aided the drill- 
sergeants with their exhortations. The soldiers stood ranked in 
humble supplication, chanting their psalms. Over all there was 
a rigorous restraint, not only in religious but political opinion. 
They still had reverence for the King. They would even on 
occasion cheer his name. But their banners displayed the motto 
“For Christ’s Crown, and the Covenant”. The lines of antagon- 
ism were drawn with cold, pedantic, inflexible resolve. In May 
1639 this army, about twenty thousand strong, stood upon the 
Scottish Border opposite the weaker, ill-disciplined, and un- 
certain forces which Charles and his advisers had gathered. 

It was clear ficom the first that in the King’s camp there was 
no united desire to make war upon the Scots; on the contrary, 
parleys were set on foot in a good spirit, and on June 1 8 the 
so-called “Pacification of Berwick” was agreed. The Scots 
promised to disband their army and restore the royal castles 
which they had seixed. The King agreed to the summoning in 
the following August both of a General Assembly and of a 
Parliament; that these should henceforth be regularly summoned, 
and that one should have the decision of ecdesiastical and the 
other of temporal affairs. He declined to recognise the enact- 
ments of the Assembly at Glasgow, because they reflected upon 
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his duty as a sovetdgn; but fot the time being he accepted the 
abolition of the Episcopacy. So far had he travelled since the gay 
plan of a High Church Liturgy. Charles however thought of the 
Pacification as a device to gain time, and the Covenanters were 
soon convinced of this. The spirit of independence was now 
aroused throughout Scotland. Wrath was expressed at the 
restoration of the royal fortresses, and fears at the dispersal of the 
Scottish army. H amil ton, returning to Scotland, found himself in 
a world of rising antagonism. The Scottish Parliament, which 
met in Edinburgh at the end of August 1659, claimed forthwith 
that riie King’s Privy Coundl shotdd be responsible to it, and 
that the King should follow its advice in appointing commanders 
of troops, and especially of fortresses. They repudiated the 
jurisdiction of the Treasury, particularly in the coinage, which 
was being debased; and they even required that honours and 
dignities should be bestowed in accordance with their wishes, 
■^en these intentions became apparent Hamilton could only at 
first temporise by adjournments, and finally by a prorogation 
until June 1640. Before the Assembly dispersed it left in full 
authority a powerful and representative committee, which was 
in fact the Government of Scotland. 

In the complicated pattern of Western Europe the Scots were 
not only the ardent partisans of Protestantism, but the friends of 
France against the Austro-Spanish combioation. They viewed 
the neutral and isolationist foreign policy of King Gbarles as 
unduly favouring the Catholic interest. They now sought to 
revive in an intimate form their traditional association with 
France. By the end of 1639 Charles saw himself confronted with 
an independent State and Government in the North, which, 
though it paid formal homage to him as King, was resolved to 
pursue its own policy both at home and abroad. It thus chal- 
lenged not only the King’s Prerogative, but the integrity of his 
dom ini ons. He felt botmd to fight. But how? 

Hamilton, back from Scotland, posed the hard question, “If 
the Kingly way be taken, how money may be levied, and if 
that be feasible without a Parliament?” Wentworth was now 
summoned from Ireland to strengthen the Council. His repute 
at Court stood high. He had restored not only order but the 
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appearance of loyalty throughout Ireland. Irish sympathies lay 
upon die Catholic side. Ruling as an enlightened despot, the 
Lord Dq>uty had raised and was paying and training an Irish 
army of eight thousand men. He believed himself capable of 
enforcing upon Scotland, and later upon England, the system 
of autocratic rule which had brought him success in the sister 
island. “Thorough” was his maxim; and we have no means of 
judging how far he would have pushed on in success. He now 
threw his weight upon the side of war with Scotland. He hoped, 
once fighting started, to arouse the old antagonism of the English 
against the Scots. He dreamed of a new Flodden; and he was 
fully prepared to use his Irish army in Scotland w’henever it 
might be necessary. 


At this decisive moment England’s monarchy might well have 
conformed to the absolutism which was becoming general 
throughout Europe. Events however took a different turn. The 
King was by no means resolved to depart from the ancient laws, 
as he understood them. He had a respect for tradition both in 
Church and State, of which Wentworth, the ruthless, capable 
adventurer, whose personal force grew with the crisis, wras 
devoid. But Wentworth saw clearly enough that the royal 
revenues were not sufficient to support the cost of the campaign. 
He concluded therefore that Parliament must be summoned. In 
his over-confidence he thought that the Commons would prove 
manageable. He was wrong. But a momentous step was taken. 
After nearly eleven years of Personal Rule the King issued writs 
for a new Parliament, and elections were held throughout 
England. This opened the world-famous struggle of Parliament 
against the King. 

The Parliamentary forces, tbough wilbout public expression, 
had been neither impotent nor idle. Under a mild despotism 
they had established a strong control of local government in 
many parts of the country. When suddenly elections were held 
they were immediately able to secure a Parliament which began 
where its predecessor had left off. More than this, thqr pre- 
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scnted the issues of 1629 -with the pent-up anget and embitter- 
ment of eleven years of gag and muzzle. Chiles had now to 
come back cap in hand to those very forces which he had 
disdainfully dismissed. Parliament met on April 13, 1640. The 
membership had been changed by time and fortune. Only a 
quarter of the former Members reappeared. EHot was dead in the 
Tower; Wentworth was now Earl of Strafford, and the King’s 
First Minister. But of the old lot one man stood forth, competent, 
instructed, and avenging. From the moment when the new, 
afterwards called the Short, Parliament met, Pym was the central 
figure. "He had observed the errors and mistakes in govern- 
ment”, his contemporary Qarendon wrote of him, “and knew 
well how to make them appear greater than they were.” In a 
long, majestic oration, he restated the main case and the added 
griefs. Charles and his chief counsellors, Strafford and Laud, 
found no comfort from the new assembly. On the contrary, they 
were met by such a temper that by an act of extreme imprudence 
it was dissolved on May 5 after a few days. Its raliing had only 
served to excite and engage the whole of England in the 
controversy. 

The expedient of calling Parliament had clearly failed and 
“Thorough” became for Strafford the order of the day. The 
Scottish army was on the Border, and only weak, ill-disciplined 
forces could be mustered against it. To place armed men in the 
field both money and a cause were needed. Neither could be 
found. Many of the great nobles gave or loaned money to the 
King for the defence of the realm. Catholic England, sUent, 
banned, but still grateful, made its contribution, secretly given 
and received. But what ^d these poor sums avail for a war? 

Strafford wished to bring over his Irish troops, but fear of 
the reactions which this step might provoke paralysed the 
Coun^. As Lord President of the North he harangued the 
nobility at York in rugged, violent terms. The reception was 
axil and disappointing. Presently the Scots crossed the Tweed 
in good order. The cavalry stood upstream to break the current 
while the foot waded across. They met with no opposition until 
tiiey reached the Tyne. Then, as before the Pacification of 
Berwick, the two hosts &ced one another. The Scottish leaders 
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were encouraged in their invasion by the Parliamentary and 
Puritan movements throughout Englsmd, and in the centre of 
this combination stood Pym. For some days little happened, 
but one morning a Scottish homeman, watering his horse in the 
river, came too near the English outposts. Someone pulled a 
trigger; the shot went home; the imprudent rider was wounded; 
all die Scots cannon fired and all the English army fled. A 
contemporary wrote that “Never so many ran from so few with 
less ado”. The English soldiers explained volubly that their 
flight was not due to fear of the Scots, but to their own dis- 
contents, mentioning especially that they had had no pay. This 
did not prevent the Scottish army arriving swiftly before the 
gates of Newcastle. Here the Scots generals declared that they 
stood for the liberties of England, and appealed for aid from ail 
who agreed with the Parliamentary and Puritan cause. The 
magistrates however were only induced to open there gates on the 
blunt reminder that Newcastle was in fact a conquered city. 
Meanwhile Strafford at York was frantically striving to form a 
front against the invasion, vainly hoping that the insult to 
English soil would produce the longed-for revival of the 
national spirit, trying without success to gain a majority upon 
the Council for the importation of Irish troops. 

At this time many of the lords who were now meeting in 
London pressed on the King the proposal to sunomon a Magnum 
Concilium, which was an assembly of the Peers without the 
Commons. Centuries had passed since it had been convoked, but 
was not here a crisis which demanded it? Charles agreed, but this 
antique body could only recommend that Parliament should be 
called. The King could not defend the country himself. Only 
Parliament could save the land from what had now become an 
act of Scottish aggression. At this moment King Charles’s moral 
position was at its worst. He had plumbed the depths of personal 
failure. His enemies, while compassing and finally achieving his 
destruction, now built and rebuilt for him a party and a cause for 
which any man could die. 



CHAPTER V 


The Revolt of PatUament 


I NEXORABLE FORCES Compelled the King to do what he 
most feared. The invading Scottish army had possession of 
Durham and Northumberiand. Their leaders were in close 
correspondence with the Parliamentary and Puritan party in 
England. They put forward not only demands which affected 
the Northern kingdom, but others which they knew would 
reverberate in the South. They were careful that the supply of 
sea-coal to London should not fail for a single day; but at the 
same time their marauding bands lay heavy on the occupied 
counties. The King could not prevail against them. Strafford 
believed that he could hold Yorkshire, but that was all. The 
Privy Council addressed itself to making a truce with the 
Scots, who demanded forty thousand pounds a month to main- 
tain their army on EngUsh soil tmtil their claims should be met. 
By haggling this was reduced to ^^850 a day. Thus the two 
armies, fedng each other with sheathed swords, were each to 
be maintained during an indefinite period of negotiation at the 
cost of the Crown, which was penniless. The so-aJled “Bishops’ 
War” was over; the real war had yet to begin. 

There now arose from all quarters a cry that Parliament should 
be summoned. At les^t half the lords had remained in London. 
A group of them, headed by the Eajd of Bedford, who was in 
dose touch with Pym, waited on the Privy Council and called 
for a Parliament. It was even implied that if the King would 
not issue the writs himself a Parliament would be convened 
without hi m . The Queen and such counsellors as were with her 
wrote urgently to Charles that they saw no other course. The 
King had himself arrived at the same condusion. In these days 
his outlook underwent a dedded change. He recognised that 
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his theory of monarchy must be modified. In summoning the 
new Parliament he accepted a different relationship between the 
people and the Crown. 

Tlie calling of Parliament relieved for a space the severe 
tension, and the choosing of Members employed the zeal of 
partisans. But it was only after long begging, supported by the 
very lords who were opposing the King, and on Aek personal 
security, that the City of London consented to advance £^o,ooo, 
pending the meeting of Parliament, to keep the Scottish army 
in victorious possession of the North of England and the 
English army from dissolving in mutiny. 

There is no surer way of rousing popular excitement than the 
holding of General Elections in quick succession. Passions ran 
high; beer flowed. Although there was nothing like the organisa- 
tion of the Scottish elections in 1639, leaders of the popular 
party hastened from county to county exhorting their adherents. 
The King too appealed, not without response, to the great lords 
who stood by him. In some places four or fi^ve rival candidates 
appeared; but the tide ran strong against the Court. “We 
dected”, runs a pamphlet of 1643, “such as tfere not known to 
us by any virtue, but only by crossness to superiors.” Three- 
fifths of the Members of the Short Parliament, 294 out of 495, 
were returned, and nearly all the newcomers were opponents 
of the Government. Of the men who had made a name in 
Opposition not one was rejected. The King could cotmt on less 
than a third of the House. 

Thus on November 3, 1640, vras installed the second longest 
and most memorable Parliament that ever sat in England. It 
derived its force from a blending of political and religious ideas. 
It was upborne by the need of a growing sodety to base itself 
upon a wider foundation than Tudor paternal rule. It used for 
tactical purposes the military threat of the invaders from Scot- 
land. Scottish commissioners and divines arrived in London. 
They were astonished at the warmth of their welcome, and were 
hailed as the deliverers of England. They found themselves out- 
paced in their hostility to the bishops by some of their English 
Parliamentary allies. The negotiations were protracted from 
week to week at an expense to the Crown which could only be 
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de&ayed by Parliament. Demands in both kingdoms for fer- 
reachiing changes in the civil and religious government which 
had lasted for centuries were pooled and set forth again with 
combined force. The accession of James I had involved the 
union of the Crowns of England and Scotland; but now in a 
manner very different from what James or his son had conceived 
there was a union of the dominant political parties in both 
countries, and they strove together for a common cause. Here 
then was an e:q)losive charge, pent in a strong cannon and 
directed upon I^g Charles and those who were his trusted 
Ministers. 

Of these the first and most obnoxious was Strafford. Pym and 
Hampden, the leading figures in the new House of Commons, 
were immediatdy in command of a large and indignant majority. 
The Crown now made no resistance to the principle that redress 
of grievances should precede supply; but die grievances of the 
Commons could be satisfied only by vengeance. Strafford pos- 
sessed convincing proofe of the correspondence carried on by 
Pym and others wiA the invading Scots. This was plain treason 
if the King’s writ ran. It was believed that Strafford meant to 
open this formidable case; but Pym struck first. AH the rage of 
the Parliamentary party, all the rancour of old comradeship for- 
sworn, all that self-preservation dictated, concentrated upon 
“the wicked Earl” a blast of fury such as was never recorded in 
England before or since. On the morning of November ii the 
doors of St. Stephen’s Chapel were locked; the key placed upon 
the table; no strangers might enter, no Member might leave. 
Late in die afternoon Pym and Hampden, attended by three 
hundred Members, carried the arddes of Strafford’s impeach- 
ment up to the House of Lords. At the King’s request Strafford 
had come to London. In the morning he had been greeted with 
respect by the peers. Hearing what was afoot, he returned to the 
Chamber. But now all was changed. He was received with a 
hollow murmur. Shouts were raised that he should withdraw 
while the issue was being debated. He was forced to do so. In 
less than an hour the powerful Minister saw himself transformed 
into an accused prisoner. He found bifns df to his own and the 
general surprise kneding at the Bar to receive the direcdons of 
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his peers. He was deprived of his sword and taken into custodv 
by Black Rod. As he went through the crowd on his journey to 
Black Rod’s house the hostility of the populace was terrible. 
Such a downfall recalls, in its swiftness at least, the fate of 
Sejanus, the hated Minister of Tiberius. 

The proscription extended to all the Ministers, as they would 
now be called, of the King. Archbishop Laud, impeached in the 
Lords, silenced when he sought to reply, was removed by water 
to the Tower. Sir Francis Windebanke, the Secretary of State, 
and some others escaped to the Continent. Lord Keeper 
Sir John Finch, leaving the Woolsack, appeared before the House 
of Commons in his robes of office bearing the Great Seal of 
England in his embroidered bag, and defended himself in such 
moving words that all were hushed. Nevertheless this produced 
no longer delay than was necessary for him to flee the country. 
All this was done by the fierce anger of the Commons, supported 
by the Londoners and by the distant military forces of Scotland, 
and accepted by the Peers. 

The main feature of the Puritan Revolution for our generation 
is its measured restraint. The issues were fought out with 
remorseless antagonism, not only in Parliament by men who 
glared upon one another and were prepared to send each other 
to the scaffold, but also in the streets of London, where rival 
mobs or bands came face to face or even mingled. Respect for 
law and for human life nevertheless prevailed. In this mortal 
struggle physical violence was long held in check, and even 
when it broke into civil war all those conventions were ob- 
served which protect even the sternest exercise of the human 
vill from the animal barbarism of earlier and of later times. 


The Commons were harassed by fears and rumours. They 
had been careful to pay the Scottish army for invading England; 
it was the F.fi giisb troops who had gone short. There were 
tales of mutinies and military plots. Pym, with cold-blooded 
skill, played upon these alarms, which indeed needed but a 
tremor of Parliamentary weakness to become real. The aggres- 
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sive tendencies of the majority in ihe Commons shaped them- 
selves into a demand for die abolition of the Episcopacy. Hie 
Scots, now so influential in London and masters in the North, 
sought to establish the Presbyterian system of Church govern- 
ment. This was indeed turning the tables. A petition signed 
by fifteen thousand was presented to the House, and caught up 
by the majority, seeking to extirpate the Episcopate “toot and 
branch”. But now for the first time effective counter-forces 
appeared. A second petition signed by seven hundred clergy- 
men hostile to the principles of the King and the Archbishop 
proposed the restriction of the bishops’ power to spiritual 
matters, and limited them at certain points in these. Here was 
a line of resistance upon which the other side could form. It 
was known that the King regarded the Episcopate, based upon 
the Apostolic Succession, as inseparable from the Christian faith. 
The ^glish Episcopate went back to the days of St. Augustine, 
and Henry Vni’s break with Rome had made no difference to its 
continuity. The King held sincerely to his hereditary right of 
nominating bishops; his opponents saw in this a dangerous 
fount of power. Thus in the religious field the quarrd. was 
between men who were all Christians and all Protestants, but 
who were divided upon the method of Church government. On 
this they were prepared to proceed to extremes against each 
other; but whereas in politics the opposition to Personal Rule 
was at this moment overwhelming, on the Church question the 
balance was far more even. Pym realised this and decided to 
delay a full debate. Both petitions were therefore sent to a com- 
mittee. 

Meanwhile the trial of Strafford had begun. Proceeding as 
they did upon admittedly rival interpretations of law and justice, 
the Commons at once found difficulty in establishing a case 
against the hated Minister. Tbat he was the arch-enemy of aU 
that the majority championed, and indeed of the rights and 
liberties of the nation, was apparent. But to prove him guilty 
of the capital offence of treason was not possible. Within the 
large wooden structure erected in Westminster Hall the leaders 
of die nation, its magnates and politicians and divines, assembled. 
One-third of the floor was thronged with the public. The King 
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and Queen sat daily in thek spedal bos, hoping by thek presence 
to restrain the prosecution. Strafford defended himself with 
magnincent ability. Each morning he knelt to the Lord Steward 
and bowed to the Lords and to the assembly. Each day by logic 
and appeal he broke up the heads of accusation. He successfully 
derided the theory of “cumulative treason” to which the 
managers of the impeachment were soon reduced. How could 
a number of alleged misdemeanours be made to add up to 
treason? He drove home the massive doctrine of English 
liberty, “No law, no crime.” What lavr had he broken? With 
every art of the orator, or, as his foes said, of the aaor, he 
wrought not only upon the minds but upon the sentiments of 
the audience. The King worked night and day upon the peers. 
There was nothing he would not concede to save Stctford. 
He had assured him on his kingly word that he should not suffer 
in liberty or life. The sympathy not only of the galleries, 
crowded with the wives of aU the leading men, but of Ae peers 
themselves, was gradually gained. On the thirteenth day the 
prisoner's hopes stood high. 

Now Pym and his colleagues made a deadly stroke. Sir Henry 
Vane, Secretary of the Privy Council, had a son who was ardent 
for the popular cause. This son, by an act of bad faith which 
after many stormy years was to cost him his life, purloined a 
note whi^ his father had preserved of the discussion in the 
King's Council on May 5, 1640. The cryptic sentiments ascribed 
to Strafford were : “Everything is to be done as power will admit, 
and that you are to do. They refused, you are acquitted towards 
God and man. You have an army in Ireland you may employ 
here to reduce this kingdom. Confident as anything under 
Heaven, Scotland shall not hold out five months.” 

The Commons declared that this convicted Strafford of advis- 
ing the use of an Irish army to subdue England. The words in 
thek context seem to mean that Scotland "was intended, and 
Scotland at the time of thek utterance was in rebellion against 
the King. Vane the elder. Secretary of the Council, in cross- 
examination could not, or would not, say whether the words 
“this kingdom” meant England or Scotland. The other members 
of the Council who were examined declared that they had no 
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recollection of the words; that the debate regarded the means of 
reducing Scotland, not England; and that they had never heard 
the slightest hint of employing the Irish army anywhere but in 
Scotland. It must have been present in aU minds that if an Irish 
army had been successfully used in Scotland it would assuredly 
have found other employment thereafter; but this was not the 
point in question. Strafford’s answer covered all issues. “What 
will be the end,” he said, “if words which are spoken in the 
King’s Privy Council, half understood or misimderstood by its 
members, are to be turned into crime? No one will any longer 
have the courage to speak out his opinion plainly to the King.” 
The lawyers also declared themselves on his side. There was 
no doubt that he had won his case. 

The Commons, baffled, claimed to advance new evidence. 
Strafford demanded that if this were admitted he should have 
an equal right. The Lords decided in his favour. And then 
suddenly there arose from the mass of Members gathered in the 
court loud cries of “Withdraw! Withdraw!” The Commons 
trooped back to St. Stephen’s Chapel and again locked their 
doors. Was this enemy of English rights to escape by legal 
processes? They knew he was their foe, and they meant to have 
his blood. They would dispense with a trial and have him 
declared guilty by Act of Parliament. Pym and Hampden did not 
themselves put forward the plan of a Bill of Attainder. They had 
it moved by one of their principal followers; but when it was 
launched they threw their weight behind it, and the weight of the 
angry, tumultuous dty outside. The Lords affected to ignore 
what was known to be going forward in the Lower House, and 
listened with evident sympathy to Strafford’s closing speech. He 
stmck deep into their hearts. “My lords, it is my present mis- 
fortune, but forever yours . . . and except your lordships’ wisdom 
provide for it, the shedding of my blood may make a way for the 
tracing of yours. You, your estates, your posterities, lie all at the 
stake if such learned gentlemen as these, whose lungs are well 
acquainted with such proceedings, shall be started out against 
you; if your friends, your counsel, were denied access to you; if 
your professed enemies admitted to witness against you; if every 
word, intention, circumstahce of yours be alleged as treasonable. 
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not because of a statute, but a consequence, a construction heaved 
up in a high rhetorical strain. I leave it to your lordships’ con- 
sideration to foresee what may be the issue of so dangerous, so 
recent precedencies. 

“These gentlemen tell me they speak in defence of the Com- 
monweal against my arbitrary laws. Give me leave to say it, I 
speak in defence of the Commonweal against their arbitrary 
treason; for if this latitude be admitted, what prejudice shall 
follow to the King, to the country, if you and your posterity be 
disabled by the same from the greatest affiiirs of the kingdom. 
For my poor self, if it were not for your lordships’ interest, and 
the interest of a saint in heaven [his first wife], who hath left me 
two pledges here on earth [at these words he was overcome with 
emotion], were it not for this, I should never take the pains to 
keep up this ruinous cottage of mine. . . . Nor could I leave it in 
a better time than this, when I hope the better part of the world 
think that, by this my misfortune, I had given testimony of my 
integrity to God, my King, and coimtry.” 

But die Bill of Attainder passed die House of Commons on 
April 21, 1641, by 204 votes to 59. Among the minority was 
Lord Digby, who had come to Parliament as one of the leading 
opponents of the Crown. With all his gifts, which were excep- 
tional, he pleaded against his own party. He gained nothing 
but the suspicion of being a renegade. A surge of panic and of 
wrath convulsed the assembly. When a board creaked overhead 
they thought of Gunpowder Plot. The names of the fifty-nine 
were spread abroad as traitors defending a traitor. The aspect 
of die multitude which daily beset the approadies to Parliament 
became more than ever threatening. The peers deemed to be 
favourable to Strafford were cowed by the frenzy they saw 
around them. When OUver St. John urged die case for the 
Attainder in a great confidence between the Houses he used 
arguments not of law but of revolution. Parliament was not 
bound, like inferior tribunals, by existing laws, but was justified 
in making new ones to suit circumstances. Its only guide 
should be care for the public weal; it was the poUtic^ body, 
embracing all, from the King to the beggar, and could deal with 
individuals for the good of the whole, could open a vein to let 
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out the corrupted blood. It had been said that the law must 
precede the offence; that where no law was there could be no 
transgression. But that plea could not avail for the man who had 
desired to overthrow all laws. “It was never accounted either 
cruelty or foul play,” said St. John, “to knock foxes and wolves 
on the head because they be beasts of prey. The warrener sets traps 
for polecats and other vermin for the preserving of the warren.” 

■'i^en Strafford heard this harsh cry for vengeance he raised 
his hands above his head, as if to implore the mercy of Heaven, 
knowing that all was lost on earth. Only half the lords who had 
been present at the impeachment dared to vote upon the Bill of 
Attainder, and these in great preponderance sent Strafford to his 
doom. They had become convinced that if they let him go the 
King would use him to make war upon the Houses; and, as the 
Earl of Essex, the discontented son of Queen Elizabeth’s 
favourite, brutally observed, “Stone-dead hath no fellow.” 

There were however other chances. The King tried to gain 
control of the Tower and of the prisoner. But the Governor, 
Sir William Balfour, closed his gates against the forces which 
sought to enter. He also spumed an immense bribe offered him 
by Strafford. The cry for “Justice!” rang through London 
streets. A mob of several thousand, many of them armed, 
appeared before the palace roaring for Strafford’s head. In Parlia- 
ment it was bruited that they would now impeach the Queen. 

This was the agony of Charles’s life, to whi^ none of his other 
sufferings compared. The question was not now whether he 
could save Strafford, but whether the royal authority would 
perish with h im . He appealed to the bishops, who, with two 
excq>tions, advised him that he must separate his feelings as a 
man from those of a sovereign. But his real release came from 
Strafford himself. In a noble letter, written before the vote in 
the Lords, he had urged the King not to let any promise to him 
endanger the monarchy or the peace of the realm. At last 
diaries made the surrender which haxmted him to the last 
moment of his life. He gave his assent to the Bill of Attainder. 
But conscience stirred in him s till. Abandoning his kingly 
authority, on the next day he sent the yotmg Prince of Wales 
to beg the House of Lords to reduce the sentence from death to 
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peipetual imprisonment. Those peers who still attended refused, 
and even an appeal for a few days of grace in which the victim 
might settle his worldly affairs was denied. 

An immense concourse of persons such as had never yet been 
seen in the Island crowded to the place of execution. Strafford 
died with fortitude and dignity. He was beyond doubt a 
conscious of co mma nding gifts, impelled by high ambition and 
a desire to rule. He had sought power by the path of Parliament, 
He had found it in the favour of the Crown. He adopted a system 
which suited his interests, and it became interwoven with his 
strong character. The drcumstances of his trial and of the 
Attainder threw odium upon his pursuers. They slaughtered a 
man they could not convict. But that man, if given his full career, 
would have closed perhaps for generations the windows of civic 
freedom upon the English people. 


In the crash of the Strafford trial and execution the King let 
various matters slip. The Triennial Bill providing for the 
summoning of Parliament at least once in three years, if necessary 
in spite of the Crown, put a final end to the system of Personal 
Rule over which Charles had so far presided. The grant of 
tonnage and poundage for one year only was accompanied by 
a censure upon the exaction of ship money, and reparation to all 
who had suffered for their resistance to it. The King perforce 
subscribed to all this. But he must have been completdy 
broken for the moment when he assented to a measure designed 
“to prevent inconvenience that may happen by the untimely 
prorogation or dissolving of this present Parliament” escept by 
its own consent. He accepted this on the same day as the Bill of 
Strafford’s Attainder. It was in fact a law making tliis Parliament 
since called the Long Parliament, perpetual. Many other changes 
necessary to the times and remedial to the discontents were 
made. The judges, whose tenure had hitherto been dependent 
upon the pleasure of the Crown, now held office on good 
b^viour. The Court of Star Qbamber, which, as we have 
seen, Henry Vn had used to curb the baronage, but which had 
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in the lapse of time become oppressive to the people, was 
abolished. So was the Court of High Commission, which had 
striven to impose religious uniformit7. The jurisdiction of the 
Privy Council was strictly and narrowly defined. The principles 
of the Petition of Right about personal liberty, particularly 
freedom from arbitrary arrest, were now finally established. 
rharlps endorsed these great decisions. He had realised that in 
his trusteeship of the rights of monarchy he had grasped too 
much. Henceforward he took his stand on broader ground. 
The w’hole Tudor system which the Stuarts had inherited was 
shaken from its base. 

But everything was now fluid, and in that strong-willed, 
rugged, obstinate England men, without regard to their former 
actions, looked about them for sure foothold. From the day 
when Strafford’s head fell beneath the axe there began a con- 
servative reaction, partial but nation-wide. Charles, who at the 
mepting of the Parliament had been almost alone with his cluster 
of hated hlinisters, found himself increasingly sustained by 
strong and deep currents of public feeling. If he had only 
allowed these to have their flow he might have reached a very 
good establishment. The excesses and fanaticism of the Puritan 
party, their war upon the Church, their confederacy with the 
Scottish invaders, roused antagonisms of which the hitherto help- 
less Court was but a spectator, but from which the Crown might 
by patience and wisdom emerge, curtailed certainly but secure. 
Henceforward the quarrel was no longer between King and 
people, but between the two main themes and moods which 
have until the confusion of the modem age disputed for mastery 
in England. The twentieth century was to dawn before men and 
women became unable to recognise their political ancestors in 
this ancient conflict. 

Charles now felt that his hope lay in a reconciliation with 
Scotland. The interplay of the Scots army in the North with 
the Puritan faction at Westminster was irresistible. He resolved 
to go to Scotland himself and open a Parliament in Edinburgh. 
Pym and his adherents could hardly object to this. Moderate 
opinion welcomed the plan. “If die King shall settle and estab- 
lish a perfect quietness with the Scots,” wrote his sagacious 
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SecretsuT, Sir Edward Nicholas, “it will open a wav for a happy 
and good conclusion of aU differences here/’ To Scotland then 
the King proceeded. Far gone were the days of the new Liturgy 
and the dreams of uniformity in Church and State between the 
two kingdoms. Charles accepted everything he had most 
abhorred. He strove to win the hearts of the Covenanters. He 
listened devoutly to their sermons and sang the psalms in the 
manner of the Kirk. He assented to the estab lishmen t of total 
Presbyterianism in Scotland. But all was in vain. Charles was 
accused of complicity in an ill-starred attempt of Royalist parti- 
sans to kidnap the Scottish leader, the Marquis of Argyll. The 
Scots were confirmed in their obduracy, and the King returned 
to England crestfallen. 

Upon this melancholy scene a hideous apparition now 
appeared. The execution of Strafford liberated all the elemental 
forces in Ireland which his system had so successfully held in 
restraint. The Irish Parliament in Dublin, formerly submissive, 
had hastened to voice their complaints against his rule. At the 
same time a Roman Catholic Celtic people regarded the English 
Protestantism with the utmost aversion. Strafford’s disciplined 
Irish army was disbanded. Some efforts were made by Charles’s 
Ministers to enlist the religious convictions of the Irish in the 
royal cause. But all this fused into inextricable ruin. The passions 
of the original inhabitants and of the hungry, downtrodden 
masses, bursting from all control, were directed upon the 
gentry, the landowners, and the Protestants, both within and 
without the Pale. A veritable Jacquerie, recalling the dark times 
in France, broke upon the land in the autumn of 1641. The 
propertied classes, their families and dependants, fled to the few 
garrisoned towns. “But,” says Ranke, “no one can paint the 
rage and cruelty which was vented, far and wide over the land, 
upon the unarmed and defenceless. Many thousands perished. 
Their corpses filled the land and served as food for the kites — . 
Religious abhorrence entered into a dreadful league with the fury 
of national hatred. The motives of the Sicilian Vespers and of 
the night of St. Bartholomew were united.”^ Cruelties lon- 
speakable were reported on all sides, and the Government, under 

^ Bisioty of 'Enghmi^ voL ii, p. 287. 
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the Lords Justices, struck back without mercy. A general 
slaughter of males and a policy of devastation were proclaimed 
throughout large parts of the countryside. As the tale of these 
atrocities crept home to England it gave a shock to men’s minds 
which even amid their own preoccupations lasted long. It was 
deeply harmful to the King’s interests. The Puritan party saw, 
or declared that they savr, in the Irish outrage the fate to which 
they would be consigned if the Popish tendencies of the bishops 
were armed with the sword of an absolute sovereign. They 
regarded the native Irish as wild beasts to be slain at sight, and 
the cruelties which they in their turn were to wreak in their hour 
of triumph took their impulse firom this moment. 


The mere fact of his absence from London, which had left 
the Parliamentary forces to their full play, had served the King’s 
interests better than the closest attention to English affidrs. 
During September and October conservative reaction had be- 
come a tide. Who could accuse the Court of army plots when 
the English and Irish armies had both been disbanded? English- 
men, irrespective of religious and constitutional convictions, 
were ill disposed to be taxed for the upkeep of invading Scottish 
troops. Presbyterianism made little appeal to the bulk of die 
English people, who, so far as they were not satisfied with the 
Elizabethan Church tradition, sought spiritual comfort or excite- 
ment in the more vehement sects which had sprung up in the 
general turmoil of the Reformation, or in the Puritan body 
itself; such as Anabaptism and Brownism, both of which were 
as much opposed to Presbytery as to Bishops. The House 
of Commons at the end of 1641 had travelled far. Pym and his 
supporters were still dominant and more extreme. But there was 
an opposition equally resolute. The Lords were now at variance 
with the Commons, and a large majority, when they attended, 
sided with the King. From being die servants of the nationd 
cause the Puritans had become an aggressive faction. But the 
argument, even in that persevering age, was becoming too long 
and harassing for mete words. Men felt theic right hands itching 
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to grasp the s\rords by ■which alone it seemed their case could 
be urged. 

It was in this stormy weather that Pym and Hampden sought 
to rally their forces by bringing forw^d what was called “the 
Grand Remonstrance”. This long document, on which com- 
mittees had been at work for many months, was in fact a party 
manifesto. It was intended to advertise all that had so far been 
accomplished by Pa r lia m ent in remedying old grievances, and to 
proclaim the future policy of the Parliamentary leaders. Pym’s 
hope was to re-estabUsh the unity of his diverse followers, and so 
the more extreme demands for religious reform were dropped. 
The power of bishops was to be curtailed, but they were not to 
be al^lished. Nevertheless the growing body of Conservatives, 
or “Episcopalian Party”, as they were sometimes named, were 
affronted by the Remonstrance and determined to oppose it. 
They did not like the way that Pym was going. Thev wanted 
“to ■win the King by the s^weeter way of concealing his errors 
than by publishing of them”. Pym ho^wever was preparing to 
carry the struggle further; he w’ould appeal to the people and win 
complete control for Parliament over the King’s [Ministers. 
Already, in a message about the Irish rebellion, he had demanded 
that the King should “employ such counsellors and ^lioisters 
as shall be approved by his Parliament”. If this were not con- 
ceded he threatened that Parliament would take Irish affairs into 
its own hands. Here was a sweeping challenge to royal authority. 
But the King now had at his side very different counsellors from 
those of a year before. Many of his former opponents, chief 
among them Digby and his father, the Earl of Bristol, were 
hostile to Pym. Bishop Williams, foremost of Laud’s critics, now 
stood against Laud’s accusers. Falkland and Colepeper ranged 
themselves against the violence of the majority and were soon to 
take office in the King’s Government. Edward Hyde, later 
famous as the historian Clarendon, opened the debate by insisting 
that the aim must now be peace: if the Remonstrance as a whole 
were carried, and especially if it were published, the disputes 
would be embittered and prolonged. 

The debate was long and earnest, vehement ■with restrained 
passion. At last at midnight the Remonstrance, somewhat 
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was put to the vote. When Parliament had met a 
year earlier the King’s party could not count on a third of 
its members. Now the Grand Remonstrance was carried only 
by eleven votes. A motion was put forward by the majority 
that it should be printed forthwith. On this the Commons rose 
to a clash of opposing wills. About one o’clock in the morning 
a lawyer of the Middle Temple, Mr. Geoffrey Palmer, demanded 
that the detk should record die names of all who protested. 
The procedure of protest by a minority was, and long continued 
to be, customary in the House of Lords, but the principle of the 
Commons was that the vote of the majority was the vote of the 
House. Palmer seemed to ask who was prepared to protest. 
A great crowd rose to their feet with the cry, “AUl All!” 
Plumed hats were waved, men laid their hands upon their swords, 
some even drew them, and rested their hands upon die pommels. 
‘T thought”, wrote a Member, Philip Warwick, of this moment 
in the crowded, dimly lighted room of the chapel, “we had all 
sat in the Valley of the Shadow of Death, that we, like Abner’s 
and Joab’s young men, had catched at each other’s locks and 
sheathed our swords in each other’s bowels.” Only Hampden’s 
suave, tim ely intervention prevented a bloody collision. But 
here the pathway of debate was broken, and war alone could 
promise forther stepping-stones. 

A hitherto littie-noticed Member for Cambridge, Oliver 
Cromwell, rather rough in his manners, but an offshoot of 
Thomas Cromwell’s line, said to Falkland as they left die House, 
‘Tf the Remonstrance had been rejected I would have sold all 
that I had next morning, and never have seen England any 
more; and I know there are many honest men of the same 
resolution.” He, and Pym also, looked across the ocean to new 
lands where the cause for whi^ they were prepared to die, or 
kill^ could breathe, albeit in a wilderness. Their sentiments awoke 
echoes in America that were not to be stilled until more than a 
century later, and after much bloodshed. 


The King, who, in spite of his failure in Scotiand and the 
Irish catastrophe, had been conscious of ever-gathering support. 
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was now drawn into various contradictory blunders. At one 
moment he sought to form a ^Ministry dependent upon the 
majority faction which ruled the House of Commons. A dozen 
of the Opposition lords were sworn members of the Privy 
Council. But when in a few weeks it was found that these 
noblemen began to speak of the King in terms of undue respect 
the London factions howled upon them as backsliders. Still 
seeking desperately for a foothold, Charles invited Pym himself 
to become Chancellor of the Esdiequer. Such a plan had no 
contact with reality. Colepeper took the post instead, and Falk- 
land became Secretary of State. Nest, in violent revulsion, 
Charles resolved to prosecute five of his principal opponents in 
the Commons for high treason. Upon this wild course he was 
impelled by Queen Henrietta Maria. She taunted him with 
cowardice, and eshorted him, if he would ever see her again, to 
lay strong hands upon those who spent their nights and days 
seeking his overthrow and her life. He certainly convinced him- 
self that Pym meant to impeach the Queen. 

Thus goaded, C 3 iarles, accompanied by three or four hundred 
swordsmai — “Cavaliers” we may now call them — ^went down 
to the House of Commons. It was January 4, 1642. Never 
before had a king set foot in the Chamber. ^J^en his officers 
knocked at the door and it was known that he had come in 
person members of all parties looked upon each other in amaze- 
ment. His followers beset the doors. All rose at his entry. The 
Speaker, William Lenthall, quitted his chair and knelt before him. 
ITie King, seating himself in the chair, after professing his good- 
will to the House, demanded the surrender of the five indicted 
Members — ^Pjm, Hampden, Holies, Hazelrigg, and Strode. But 
a treacherous message from a lady of the Queen’s Bedchamber 
had given Pym a timely warning. The accused Members had 
already embarked at Westminster stqps and were safe amid the 
train-bands and magistrates of the Qty. Speaker Lenthall could 
give no information. “I have only eyes to see and ears to hear 
as the House may direct,” he pleaded. The King, already 
conscious of his mistake, cast his eyes around the quivering 
assembly. “I see that the birds are flown,” he said lamely, and 
after some civil reassurances he departed at the head of his 
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disappointed, growling adherents. But as he left the Qiam b et 
a low, long murmur of “Privilege” pursued him. To this day 
the Members for the City take their places on the Treasury 
bench at the opening of a session, in perpetual acknowledgment 
of the services rendered by the City in protecting the five. 

Upon this episode the wrath of London became imcon- 
trolkble. The infuriated mobs who thronged the streets and 
bellowed outside the palace caused Qiades and his Court to 
escape from the capital to Hampton Court. He never saw Lon- 
don again except to suffer trial and death. Within a week of his 
intrusion into the House the five Members were escorted back 
to Parliament from the Qty. Their progress was triumphal. 
Over two thousand armed men accompanied them up the river, 
and on either bank large forces, each with eight pieces of cannon, 
marched abreast of the flotilla. Henceforth London was irre- 
trievably lost to the King. By stages he withdrew to New- 
market, to Nottingham, and to York. Here he waited during 
the early months of 1642, while the tireless antagonisms whi<i 
rent England slowly rebuilt him an authority and an armed 
force. Ihere were now two centres of government. Pym, the 
Puritans, and what was left of the Parliament ruled widi dicta- 
torial power in London in the King’s name. The King, round 
whom there gathered many of the finest elements in Old 
England, freed from the bullying of the London mob, became 
once again a prince with sovereign rights. About these two 
centres there slowly assembled the troops and resources for the 
waging of civil war. 



CHAPTER VI 


The Great Rebellion 


T he negotiations betrvxenKing and Parliament which 
occupied the early months of 1642 served only to em- 
phasise their differences while both were gathering th eir 
forces. “The question in dispute between the King’s party 
and us”, wrote a captain of the Roundheads, as the militanr 
section of the Parliamentary party was now called, "was whether 
the King should govern as a god by his will, and the nation be 
governed by force like beasts; or whether the people should be 
governed by laws made by themselves and live under a Govern- 
ment derived from their own consent”. To balance mote evenly 
he might have added “or said to be derived from their own 
consent”. On June i, 1642, Parliament presented nineteen 
Propositions to the King. This ultimatum demanded that the 
Council, the King’s Great Officers of State, and his children’s 
tutors should be appointed by Parliament; that Parliament should 
be given complete control over the militia, and over the army 
required for the reconquest of Ireland — ^that is to say, “the povrer 
of the sword”; and that a Church Settlement should be deter- 
mined by the wishes of Parliament. In brief, the King was in- 
vited to surrender his whole effective sovereignty over Church 
and State. But underlying the apparently clear-cut constitutional 
issue was a religious and class conflict. The Puritans were pre- 
dominant in Parliament, High Churchmen at Court. The “new 
classes” of merchants and manu&cturers and the substantial 
tenant-farmers in some counties were claiming a share of political 
power, which had hitherto been almost monopolised by the 
aristocracy and the hereditary landlords. 

Yet when the alignment of the parties on the outbreak of the 
Qvil War is surveyed no simple divisions are to be found. 
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Brother fought against broiher, fether against son. The Royal- 
ists’ appeal was negative, but none the less potent. Against 
loyalty to Parliament they invoked loyalty to the Crown; against 
Puritan ardour Anglican unity. They preferred the ancient 
light of divinely blessed authority to the distant glimmer of 
democracy. “God saith, ‘Touch not Inline anointed’ ”, wrote a 
Cavalier knight as he reluctantly girded on his sword for the 
battle. On both sides men went into the fight doubtfully, but 
guided by their belief in high-souled ideals. On both sides were 
others — diss olute courtiers, ambitious politicians spoiling for a 
fight, out-of-work mercenaries, ready to profit from the national 
dissensions; but, broadly, the contest now became a tragic 
r ofiflifT of loyalties and ideals. 

The arrogant tone and ever-growing demands of the Parlia- 
mentary party shaped the lines of the struggle and recruited the 
forces of the King. The greater part of the nobility gradually 
to the Royalist cause; the tradesmen and merchants 
generally inclined to the Parliament; but a substantial section of 
the aristocracy were behind Pym, and many boroughs were 
devotedly Royalist. The gentry and yeomen in the counties 
were deeply divided. Those nearer London generally inclined 
to Parliament, while the North and West remained largely 
Royalist. Both sides fought in the name of the King, and both 
upheld the Parliamentary institution. The Roundheads always 
spoke of “King and Parliament”. The orders given to their 
first Commander-in-Chief, the Earl of Essex, directed him to 
“rescue” the King and princes, if necessary by force, from the 
evil counsellors into whose power they had fallen. Charles 
vowed hims elf to live as a constitutional monarch and to respect 
the laws of the realm. The issue was never Autocracy against 
Republicanism, but, in Ranke’s compact phrase, “One party 
desired Parliament not without the King, and the other the 
King not without Parliament.” Behind all class and political 
issues the religious quarrel was the driving power. In Crom- 
well’s words, “Religion was not the thing at first contested for, 
but God brought it to that issue at last; and gave it unto us by 
way of reduii<kincy; and at last it proved that which was most 
dear to us.” 
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Fof more than seventy years absolute peace had reigned in 
England. Except for a fev officers who had seen sendee on 
the Continent, no one knew anything about militarv matters. 
At first the Cavaliers, trained in fencing, inured to the chase, 
with their gamekeepers and dependants, had a military advantage 
over the Roundheads. From York the King looked to Hull, 
where the weapons of his disbanded army against the Scots 
had been stored. The Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, 
who were but boys aged twelve and nine, paid a visit to Hull and 
were courteously received, but when the King himself sought 
entry the Governor, Sir John Hotham, closed the gates and 
manned the ramparts against him. As he ^d only a few thousand 
local levies or train-bands the King had to accept the rebuff. It 
was more, it was a heavy blow. Arms were vital. At Notting- 
ham, where town and county alike had proclaimed devotion, 
Charles set up his standard on August 22 and called his loyal 
subjects to his aid. This was the ancient signal for feudal duty, 
and its message awoke ancestral memories throughout the land. 
The genius of De Quincey has lighted the tragedy of those “who 
met in peace, and sat at the same tables, and were allied by mar- 
riage or by blood; and yet, after a certain day in August 1642, 
never smiled upon each other again, nor met but in the field of 
batde; and at Marston Moor, at Newbury, or at Naseby, cut 
asunder all ties of love by the cruel sabre, and washed away in 
blood the memory of ancient friendship”. 


At Nottingham the King had only eight hundred horse and 
three hundred foot, and at first it seemed doubtful whether any 
royal army could be raised. But die violence of Parliament 
served him well. By die end of September he had with him two 
thousand horse and sis thousand foot. A few weeks later their 
numbers were more than doubled, and other forces were raised 
for him aU over the country. The Queen, who had found refuge 
in Holland, sent arms and trained officers, procured by the sale 
of the Crown jewels. But the Navy, which Charles had quarrelled 
with his subjects to sustain, adhered to Parliament and the 
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blockade was hard to run. The great nobles supplied the King 
with money. The Marquis of Newcastle is said to have spent 
nearly a million pounds upon the Royalist cause, and the Marquis 
of Worcester seven or eight hundred thousand. The University 
of Oxford mdted their plate, and this example was followed in 
many a hall and manor. When Cambridge University was found 
in the same mood Cromwell intervened with armed force. Mean- 
while the Rotmdheads, sustained by ample funds from the wealth 
and regular taxation of London, levied and trained an army of 
twenty-five thousand men undo: Essex. As on the Royalist side, 
most of the regiments were raised personally by prominent 
people. But whereas the King could give only a commission to 
raise a regiment or a troop Parliament could provide the equip- 
moit as well. The quality of the Parliamentary forces was 
inferior, but they made up in zeal what they lacked in discipline 
and military skill. The London militia, drilled by German in- 
structors, were already to be respected. 

The King, skilfully avoiding Essex’s army, now moved west 
to join his Welsh reinforcements, and then struck south for the 
Thames valley and London. There was a panic in the capital 
when this became evident. An address was hastily dispatched 
to the King, proposing that he should return to his Parliament, 
and at the same time Essex was enjoined to overtake him. 
Charles did not dare to be caught between the troops in London 
and those who followed hard upon him. At Edgehill, in 
Warwickshite, on October 23 the royal army turned on its pur- 
suers and attacked them brfore their rearguard, which was 
approaching the village of Kineton, had come in. The battle was 
marked by abundant ignorance and zeal on both sides. Prince 
Rupert of the Rhine, the King’s nephew, who, with his younger 
brother. Prince Maurice, both fresh from the European wars, had 
hastened to his side and taken command of the cavalry, charged 
and overthrew all the Parliamentary horse on their left wing. 
Carried away by his own ardomc or the indiscipline of his 
troopers, he pursued the Roundheads into Kineton village, 
where he plundered the baggage train. Meanwhile the King and 
the royal infentry, unsupported by any cavalry of his own, had 
to withstand the assault of the Parliamentary foot and several 
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Strong bodies of horse. After confused and bloody fighting even 
Charles’s ovn guards "were broken. His cannon were captured. 
The royal standard was for a time taken, and its bearer. Sit 
Edmund Vemey, was cut down. But die approach of the 
Parliamentary rearguard under Hampden drove Rupert and his 
cavalry from the baggage train. They returned to the batdefield 
in time to avert defeat. Both sides retired to their morning 
positions and gazed at each other in doubt and confusion. At 
least five thousand Englishmen lay upon the field; twelve 
hundred were buried by the vicar of Kineton. 

Edgehill, which might so easily have ended die war in the 
King’s favour, was judged a drawn batde. Esses righdy re- 
sumed his march to cover London, which was in fact however 
a retreat. The King occupied Banbury, and in triumph entered 
Oxford, which now became his headquarters and remained so 
to the very end. 

It has often been asked whedier Chades could have reached 
London before Ess^ and what would have happened vrhen he 
got there. Prince Rupert urged this course on the morrow of 
Edgehill. It seems probable that the royal army would have 
been involved in heavy fighting with die Londoners, while 
Essex, stiU himself superior in numbers, came steadily in upon 
them. But now the advance was made from Oxford and the 
King contented himself with disarming and dispersing the local 
forces that stood in the way. At the same time the Parliamentary 
envoys were presenting a new address to die King, and negotia- 
tions were in progress without any formal truce. While Essex’s 
leadii^ regiments were rapidly approaching the ca,pital, and were 
already in touch with its defenders, Rupert attacked them, re- 
inforced by some of Essex’s troops at Brentford, on the Thames, 
and routed and pursued them with great severity. Each side 
accused the other of treachery. Parliament declared that their 
innocent men had been feUen upon and treated with German 
cruelty while parleys were proceeding. The Royalists pointed to 
the military ft,ct that Essex was hourly effecting his junction with 
the London forces. Neither side had ground for complaint. 
Qiades was unjustly rqproached with perfidy. This ignores the 
conditions of war and movement of troops towards key points. 
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A few days later, at Turnham Green, a few miles west of Lon- 
don, the Kbg found himself confronted with the combined 
forces of Essex’s field army and the London garrison. He was 
outnumbered by more than two to one. After a cannonade he 
withdrew towards Oxford, being, as some held, lucky in getting 
clear. From this we may judge better the heavy argument 
against a dash on London after Edgehill. Everything might have 
gone with a run; on the other hand, he might have been en- 
tangled, caught, and destroyed amid superior forces. Thus 
closed the fighting of the year 1642. 


Throughout angry England, divided in every shire, in every 
town, in every village, and often in the very bosom of families, 
all eyes had been fixed upon the clash and manoeuvre of the two 
main armies. The hopes of both sides were that these would 
give a decision, and thereafter peace. When it was seen that 
nothing of the kind would happen, and that a long, balanced 
struggle lay ahead, all suspended antagonisms started into 
action. Fighting and pillage spread throughout the country. 
The constitutional issue, the religious quarrel, and countless 
local feuds were combined in a new surge of party hatred. The 
lines of strife correspond geographic^y in a broad degree 
to those upon which the Conservative and Liberal parties voted 
and vociferated in the nineteenth century. The cleavages of the 
great Qvil War dominated English life for two centuries, and 
many strange examples of their persistency survive under uni- 
versal sufficage in Einglish constituencies to-day. 

From the beginning of 1643 the war became general. Classes 
and interests as well as parties and creeds did theic best against 
one another. The ports and towns, the manufacturing centres, 
mostly adhered to the Parliament; what might be called Old 
England rallied to Charles. In the two great areas of the North 
and the West the King’s cause prospered. In the North Queen 
Henrietta Maria arrived from Holland. Braving the blockade, 
she brought a considerable shipload of cannon and munitions to 
Bridlington, on the Yorkshire coast. The Parliamentary warships 
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\rere hard upon her ’wake. Giming as close inshore as the ebb 
tide -would petmit, they fired their guns upon the house where 
she -was sleeping. Her men assured the Queen that her ship and 
its priceless cargo would be defended, and in barefoot haste she 
sheltered from the whistling shot in the village. This personal 
cannonade upon the Queen, by the P a rliamentary Admiral 
Batten, was deemed unwarrantable and indecent in an age where 
sex, rank, and chivalry still coimted. In our own time we have 
seen an Empress slaughtered in a cellar without any marked 
reaction upon the collective mind of ci-dlisation. 

Henrietta Maria entered York amid intense rejoicing. Enor- 
mous crowds of loyal people cheered the imposing train of 
cannon which followed behind her. Some had thought that she, 
a woman, would urge the King to peace. On the contrary, she 
brought with her a spirit of war as tameless and indomitable 
as Margaret of Anjou. 

At first the decisive action was not in the North. Parliament 
was already in some doubts about the capacity of Essex as a 
general. The peace party favoured him, but the fancy of those 
who wanted all-out war was Sic William Waller, now sent to 
command the Parliamentary army in the West. The Cornishmen 
however showed a lively devotion to the royal cause and un- 
common nimbleness and courage in fighting. Here also the 
most sagacious and skilful of the Royalist generals. Sit Ralph 
Hopton, commanded. Three fierce battles on a small scale were 
fought by Hopton and Waller. A warm personal friendship 
subsisted between them, but, as Waller wrote to his opponent, 
“each had to bear his part in a matter of honour and fidelity”. 
At Lansdowne, outside Bath, Hopton’s Cornishmen stormed 
Waller’s position. The feature of Waller’s army was the London 
cavalry. These were so completely encased in armour that they 
looked like “mo-ving fortresses”, and were called by both sides 
“the Lobsters”. The Lobsters were charged uphill by the 
Royalists, who wrought great havoc among them. Wallet was 
defeated, but Hopton’s losses were so severe that he took refuge 
in Devizes. Hopton himself was wounded by the explosion of 
almost the only powder -wagon in his army. His horsemen, 
under Prince Maurice, ran away. But the Prince, returning by 
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a rapid mardi with firesh cavalry from Oxford, fotmd Waller 
drawn up to receive him on Roundway Down. The Royalists 
attacked and drove the Lobsters headlong down the steep slopes, 
while Hopton moved out from the town and completed the 
victory with his infantry. 

Fired with these successes, Rupert, with the Oxford army 
joiued to Hopton’s forces, summoned, assaulted, and procured 
the surrender of the city of Bristol. This was the second city 
in the kingdom, and on the whole its inhabitants were Royalist. 
They had undermined the resistance of the Parliamentary 
garrison; they looked upon Rupert as a deliverer. The warships 
in the port declared for the King, and hope dawned of a royal 
squadron which could command the Bristol Channel. King 
Charles was master in ihe West. 

His cause had also prevailed in Yorkshire. Here Lord Fairfax 
and his son. Sir Thomas, led the Parliamentary forces. These 
were mainly drawn from Leeds, Halifax, and Bradford, “three 
very populous and rich towns”, which, according to Qarendon, 
writing a few years after the event, “depending wholly upon 
dothiers, naturally maligned the gentry”. The Fairfaxes besieged 
York; but the Marquis of Newcastle, a man of no military apti- 
tude, rich, corpulent, proud, but entirely devoted, led his terri- 
torial retainers, the valiant “white-coats”, to its r^ef, and later 
in the summer overwhelmed the Fairfaxes at Adwalton Moor. 
Upon the Parliamentary side appeared munbers of peasants 
armed with scythes or bludgeons — ^“the Qubmen”, as they were 
called. These shared in the slaughter to the full. The defeat left 
Parliament with Hull as their only stronghold in the North. The 
Governor of Scarborough, Hugh Chohnley, a distinguished 
Member of Parliament, had already deserted the Roundheads, 
carrying over his forces and bringing about the surrender of the 
town. Now in Hull Governor Hotham, hitherto so steadfast 
for the Roundheads, was converted to the royal side in part by 
the persuasions of one of his captives. Lord Digby, and ^so, no 
doubt, by the King* s successes. Eighteen months before, when 
Hull and its munitions might have been decisive, he could have 
delivered all with ease. But he had built up a spirit of resis- 
tance among the townsfolk, who did not change with him. He 
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iinH his son were arrested and carried by sea to London. Mean- 
while in the Midlands also the Royalists made head. The 
Hastings family had the upper hand in Leicestershire and the 
Cavendishes in Lincolnshire, though Charles Cavendish himself 
was defeated and slain in a sharp fight near Gainsborough by 
Colonel Cromwell, who for the fest time brought into the field 
the mounted troops of the Eastern Counties Association, which 
he had organised and trained. But they could not stop the 
Royalists capturing Lincoln. On neither side did cavalry ever 
succeed iu holding the towns. 


Charles possessed a certain strategic comprehension. He had 
not that intense clarity of view and promptitude to act which 
are the qualities of great commanders, but his military outlook 
took all things in, and he was brave in action. From the begin- 
ning of 1643 design was for a general advance on London. 
Hopton from the West, Newcastle from the North, himself from 
Oxford, would converge on the capital and break the prime 
centre of rebellion. Till midsummer the results of the fighting 
seemed to favour this decisive plan; but the PCing had neither 
the resources nor the authority for so large a combination. The 
heavy fighting in the West had cost him his best adherents. Hop- 
ton^s little army marched steadily east through Hampshire and 
Sussex, and was checked, while the Western Roy^sts, who 
ought to have reinforced it, were content to sit down before 
Plymouth, whose Parliamentary garrison had been raiding fat 
and wide. Indeed, the loyalty to Pajdiament of a single town in a 
generally Royalist region made it hard for the King to draw off 
local troops for a national campaign. Newcastle could not be dis- 
suaded from a land attack upon HuU, where the strong tides 
prevented the building of a boom to cut the port from the sea. 
Without his Northern forces nothing could be expected from the 
evenly matched conflict in the Midlands. The Queen and other 
vehement counsellors urged a single-handed advance on London. 
On the other hand, Gloucester was the sole stronghold remaining 
to the Parliament between Bristol and York. Its fall would open 
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the Severn to the Royalist flotillas and supply-barges, as well as 
uniting Oxford and the West to Royalist Wales. Thus the King, 
in the zenith of his military fortune, resolved to besiege 
Gloucester. He was probably right. England was an obstinate 
country, and people fought out their part locally, undeterred 
by bad news from elsewhere, and were not at all likely to be 
swept by sensational revulsions. Moreover, the Governor, 
Massey, was believed, on the strength of serious promises, to 
be ready to change sides. Accordingly on August 5 the city 
was invested. 

Meanwhile in London Pym, the master of the Parliament, the 
heart and soul of the Roimdhead war, was in grievous straits. 
So far aU had gone ill and every hope had been broken. As head 
of the Government he was obliged to raise money for an 
increasingly unpopular war by methods as little conformable to 
the principles he championed as those which Charles had used 
against the Scots in 1640. Forced loans and direct taxation of 
almost everyone were among his devices. Strong currents of 
Royalism now flowed in the capital. These joined themselves 
to the peace movement. The Common Council of the Qty w^as 
unyielding; but Royalist opinion was too strong to be silenced. 
At one time seventy merdiants were in prison for refusing to 
pay taxes which they judged illegal. On another occasion 
hundreds of women crowded to Westminster to present a 
petition for peace. When the troopers rode in among them the 
frantic women tried to drag them from their saddles. “Let us 
throw the dog Pym into the Thames,” they cried. But the 
soldiers drew their swords and slashed the women with extreme 
brutality, chasing them round Palace Yard, so that many were 
injured before they could escape. The House of Lords, consist- 
ing now of fewer than twenty sitting peers, carried a precise and 
solemn resolution for peace negotiations. Even the Commons, 
by a narrow majority in a thin House, agreed to the Lords’ 
propositions. Pym’s life was ebbing to its close. He had cancer. 
His greatest colleague, Hampden, had died of wounds early in 
the year after a dash with Rupert’s cavalry at Chalgrove Field. 
The ruin of his cause and the approach of death in an array of 
disaster seemed to be the only reward of Pym’s struggles. Un- 
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daunted, he bore up against all; and the last impulse of his life 
may well have turned the scale. All the Puritan forces in Inndon 
were roused to rq>udiate peace. The preachers exhorted their 
congregations, and warlike crowds beset Westminster. The 
House of Commons rescinded their conciliatory resolution, and 
now the relief of Gloucester was the cry. 

The Ead of Essex had fallen into just disrqjute as a general, 
and was suspected of political lukewarmness. Although ever 
faithful to the cause he had espoused, he sought a peaceful 
settlement. His project was fantastic in form but serious in 
purpose. He proposed that the King should withdraw from 
his army and stand aside, an august neutral, and that Cavaliers 
and Roundheads, horse, foot, and artillery, should meet in equal 
numbers at an appointed place and fight till God gave His 
decision, which should be accepted by all. This was a peace 
proposal in martial guise. Now however he was ordered and 
conjured to relieve Gloucester. He accepted the duty, perhaps 
hoping this would give him strength to stop England tearing 
herself to pieces. The London militia, or train-bands, in a 
surge of resolve clamoured to march. There were enthusiastic 
scenes in the streets when they departed through cheering 
crowds. The dominant elements in the capital once again 
appeared in undisputed sway. 

At Gloucester Governor Massey had failed the King. The 
violent Puritanism within his walls left him no choice of 
treacheries. When Charles summoned the city two sudy fellows 
were sent out to say that “they could only obey His Majesty’s 
commands when sent to them through both Houses of Parlia- 
ment”. They had scarcely withdrawn from the royal presence 
when they stuck the orange cockades of Essex’s army in their 
caps. Tto was thought most ill-behaved. But the orange 
cockades were soon to be seen to some effect. The King’s 
resources, indeed the art of war in England at this time, afforded 
no satisfactory method of making a siege. Compared with the 
gigantic systematised operations of later times the sieges of the 
English Qvil War were feeble and primitive. A few batteries 
of cannon, with scanty powder and ball, tried to make a hole in 
the wall in which both sides could fight with sword and musket 
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until food ran short or the inhabitants in fear of sack forced a 
capitulation. The King had made no progess against Gloucester 
when, in the early days of September, Esses and the London 
army drew near in superior numbers. There was no choice but 
to raise the siege and retire upon Oxford. 

Esses entered Gloucester in triumph, but found himself 
immediately short of supplies and food, with a formidable 
enemy between him and home. Both armies headed for London, 
and on September 20 they clashed at Newbury, in Berkshire. 
There was a long and bitter conflict. Once again Rupert’s 
cavalry beat their opponents ; but they could make no impression 
on the London pikemen and musketeers. A third of the troops 
were casualties, and on the Royalist side many nobles fell. 
Among them Lord Falkland found in death the release he had for 
some time sought from a world and a quarrel which he could no 
longer endure. The battle was undecided when darkness fell. 
Essex had no choice but to renew it at dawn ; but the King with- 
drew, stricken by the loss of so many personal friends, and short 
of powder, and the London road lay open to the Roundheads. 


The King’s large plan for 1643 failed. Nevertheless the 
campaign had been very favourable to him. He had gamed 
control of a great part of England. His troops were still, on the 
whole, better fighting-men tl^ the Roundheads. Much ground 
lost at the beginning of the war had been recovered. A drift of 
d^ertion to ^e royal camp had begun. All could see how even 
were the forces which rent the kingdom. On both sides men’s 
thoughts turned to peace. Not so the thoughts of Pym; he 
looked to the Scots; by substantial money payments he induced 
a Scots army of not less than eleven thousand men to intervene. 
He led Parliament on September 25 into signing a Solemn 
League and Qjvenant among themselves and with the Scots to 
■wage war with untiring seal. It was a military alliance expressed 
in terms of a religious manifesto. Then on December 8 Pym 
died, uncheered by success, but unwearied by misfortune. He 
had neglected his private afiairs in the public cause, and his 
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estate would have been bankrupt had not Parlia m ent, as some 
expression of their grief and gratitude, paid his debts. He re- 
mains the most famous of the old Parliamentarians, and the man 
who more than any other saved England from absolute monarchy 
and set her upon the path she has since pursued. 

Ranke pays a high tribute to Pym. “He possessed”, he says, 
“talents created for times of revolution, capable at once of 
shaking and destroying existing institutions and of estabhshing 
new ones, as resolute in passing great measures as in devising 
small means : audacious in his projects, but practical in executing 
them, at once active and unyielding, bold and prudent, systema- 
tic and pliant, full of thought for his friends, devoid of all 
consideration for those against whose rights he was battling. 
In Pym there is something both of Sieyes and of Mirabeau: he 
is one of the greatest revolutionary leaders known to history. 
Characters like his stand midway between the present, which 
they shatter for ever, and the future, which however generally 
develops itself on principles different from those which they 
have laid down.”^ 


There was a lull during the winter. Charles was encouraged 
by the death of the great Fraich hlinister, Richelieu, which 
restored power to his Queen’s brother, Louis XHT, and by the 
friendly aid of the King of Denmark. In Ireland the Earl of 
Ormonde, Lord-Lieutenant, had made a truce with the Catholics, 
who, in spite of all atrocities committed and suffered, still 
accepted the monarchy. The Royalist camp even considered 
bringing Irish Papists into England, and rumours of this did 
harm to the King’s cause. But the “Cessation” in Ireland, as it 
was called, enabled Irish Protestant regiments and other royal 
troops to be brought to England, where they played a recog- 
nisable part. 

Charles had never dissolved the Parliament which was warring 
against him, because in so doing he would have invalidated his 
assent not only to the Act which he had unwisely accepted in 

^ Hisioiy of England^ vol. ii, p. 394. 
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1641, m a k i n g it virtually perpetual, but many other latrs which 
counted with his own supporters. Declaring therefore that the 
Parliament at Westminster was no longer a free Parliament, he 
summoned all who had been expelled or who had fied from it 
to a Counter-Assembly. The response was remarkable. Eighty- 
three peers and a hundred and seventy-five Members met in 
Oxford on January 22, 1644. 

But these advantages were overwhelmed by the arrival in 
England of a Scottish army of eighteen thousand foot and three 
thousand horse, who crossed the Tweed in January. For this 
succour the London Parliament paid ;^3 1,000 a month and the 
cost of equipment. But the Scots, though in a sense hired, had 
other objects besides money. They now aspired to outroot the 
Episcopacy and impose by armed force the Presbyterian system 
of Churdi government upon England. This was indeed a 
change from the days, scarcely six years gone by, when Charles 
and Laud were pressing the English Liturgy upon them. Now no 
longer were the Scots defending their own religious liberties; 
they sought to compel the far larger and stronger English nation 
to conform to their ideas. Glittering prospects were opened to 
Scottish ambition. They had the best of both worlds; they were 
invited to invade a wedthy country at its own expense in the 
cause of Almighty God and their own particular style of public 
worship. Punctual cash payments and assured salvation awaited 
them across the Border. For the honour of Scotland it must be 
said that the Edinburgh Assembly, which lent itself to such a 
policy, contained a strong minority. It was effectively sup- 
pressed. 



CHAPTER VII 


Marston Moot and Naseby 


T he king at the beginning of 1644 had the larger part 
of the country behind him and a considerable Parliament 
of his oism which met in Oxford. Military victory in 
England seemed within his grasp. The Scots reversed the 
balance. As their army advanced southwards they dominated 
the Royalist counties in the North; they stormed the city of New- 
castle, and sent the bill to Westminster. Their ascendancy be- 
came decisive. Their Commissioners arrived in London with 
three prindpal aims: first, the imposition of Presbyterianism 
upon ^ England; secondly, a share in the government of Eng- 
land by means of the Committee of Both Kingdoms, set up in 
pursuance of the Solemn League and Covenant, not only for the 
conduct of the war but for general policy; thirdly, the main- 
tenance of the monarchy. They paid elaborate lip-service to the 
majesty and sanctity of the Crown, and opposed Republican 
tendencies because they liked to see a Scottish Ihie on the English 
throne. All this was good for them. 

Grim as were the straits to which the cause of the dead Pym 
and Hampden was now reduced, these transachons did not pass 
without protest. The Pariiamentary tax-payers resented the 
expense of the Scottish army. The House of Lords, or what 
was left of it at Westminster, resisted the plan for the Com- 
mittee of Both Kingdoms as subverting their constitutional 
tights. They were answered that the war must be fought in 
common by the two united nations. But the most serious 
difference was on religion. It was now that Oliver Cromwell 
came into prominence. The Member for Cambridge was deemed 
the best officer on the Parliamentaty side, though he had not 
yet held a supreme command. At the head of the troops of the 
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Eastern Counties Association, he had triumphed at Gains- 
borough in a dark hour. His regiment had a discipline and 
quality surpassing, as it seemed, any formation on either side. He 
could not be ignored. He could not be suppressed. The rise of 
Cromwell to the first rank of power during 1644 sprang both 
from his triumphs on the batdefield and Hs resistance to the 
Presbyterians and the Scots at Westminster. Except for Papists 
and Episcopalians, he declared for liberty of conscience. All the 
obscurer Protestant sects saw in htm their champion. 

When the joint Westmioster Assembly of English and Scottish 
divines fervently and passionately debated the awful issues of 
Church government among Christian men there was a formid- 
able division between the Presbyterians and the Congregational- 
ists or Independents. The Congregationalists were but a seventh 
of the Assembly, but their zeal and valour made them powerful 
in the Army. They rejected all forms of ordination by the laying 
on of hands. These, they declared with some logic, savoured of 
Episcopacy. The Reformation could only be fulfilled by going 
back to the original institution of independent Churches. They 
were less strict than the Presbyterians, or the older Puritans, 
about correctness of demeanour, but every member must be in 
a state of grace, of which the congregation must be judge. 
They had their ministers, but hey refused to give hem any 
portion of he spiritual auhority tdaimed by Anglican priest or 
Presbyterian minister. These congregations were a breeding 
ground of extreme views in politics. Presb3rterian discipline 
was as abhorrent to hem as Episcopacy. The Scottish Com- 
missioners and divines were shocked by such doctrines of 
spiritual anarchy, but neiher hey nor heir English colleagues 
could afford to quarrel wih CromwdDi and his Independents 
while he Royalists were unsubdued. They bought it better 
for heir Army to penetrate deeply into England and become 
involved in he war before dealing wih hese “dissenting 
brethren” as hey deserved. Thus not for he first or last time 
heology waited upon arms; and in he long run it was he 
alliance of he Anglican and Presbyterian agaiost heir common 
enemy he Independent hat restored boh he monarchy and 
he Established Church. 
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In the Nordi the Marquis of Newcastle had now to contend 
with the Scottish army on one side and the two Fairfaxes on the 
other. He made the military movements usual under such con- 
ditions. In the spring he marched north against the Scots and 
left Lord Bellasis to ward oflF the Roundheads. BeUasis was 
overwhelmed at Selby on April ii by the Fairfaxes. Newcastle’s 
rear was thereby exposed, and he could do no more t h an main- 
tain himself in York, where he was presently vigorously besieged. 
The loss of York would ruin the King’s cause in the North. 
Charles therefore sent Prince Rupert with a strong cavaky force, 
which gathered strength as it marched, to relieve the city and 
sustain the harassed and faithful Marquis. Rupert fought his 
way into Lancashire, striking heavy blows on all sides. Lathom 
House, defended by the Countess of Derby, was freed and the 
besiegers destroyed. Stockport was plundered; Bolton stormed. 
On June i Lord Goring with five thousand horse joined the 
Priace. Together they took Liverpool. 

The King now wrote Rupert a letter which contained the 
following passage: “If York be lost I shall esteem my crown little 
less, unless supported by your sudden march to me, and a 
miraculous conquest in the South, before the effects of the 
Northern power can be found here. . . . Wherefore I command 
and conjure you, by the duty and affection which I know you 
bear me, that, all new enterprises laid aside, you immediately 
march according to your first intention, with ^ your force, to 
the relief of York; but if that be lost . . . that you immediately 
march with your whole strength direcdy to Worcester to assist 
me and my army, without which, or your having relieved York 
by beating the Scots, aU the successes you can afterwards have 
most infallibly will be useless to me.”^ 

Rupert needed no spur, and took these involved sentences as 
an order to fight an immediate batde on the first chance. “Before 
God,” said Colepeper to Qbarles when he heard that the letter 
had been sent, “you are undone, because upon this peremptory 
order he will fight whatever comes on’t.” So it fell out. 

Rupert saved York at its last gasp: the mine was sprung; the >, 
walls were already breached. The Scots and Roundheads with- ' 

^ Gaidincfy Hzsioty of the Great Cml War (1901), voL i, p. 571, 
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dtew together westwards, covering Leeds and joining the forces 
ftom East Anglia under Lord Manchester and Cromwell. The 
three Puritan armies were thus combined, and numbered twenty 
thousand foot and seven thousand horse. Their outposts lay 
upon a ridge at Marston Moot. Rupert met the Marquis of 
Newcastle, and their united forces reached eleven thousand foot 
and seven thousand horse. The Marquis was against fighting. 
He regarded the Northern theatre as relie\'ed for the time being. 
He expected reinforcements from Durham. He was vexed that 
Rupert should have command over him. He would have been 
content to see the Prince march back southwards to join the 
King, but Rupert said he “had a letter from the King with a 
positive and absolute command to fight the enemy”. “Happen 
what wiU,” said the Marquis to his friends, “I will not shun to 
fight, for I have no other ambition than to live and die a loyal 
subject of his Majesty.” Accordingly the Royalist army followed 
the enemy to Marston Moor, and on July 2 found themselves 
near their encampments. Opinion, though divided, has on the 
whole condemned Rupert’s resolve to fight, but his tactics were 
still more questionable. Though he kept his infantry m the 
centre of the line, he split into squadrons his hitherto invincible 
cavalry, and had not riierefore that mass in his own command 
wherewith he had so often gained and squandered victory. 
He inquired anxiously of a prisoner, “Is Cromwell there?” 

The whole day passed in alternating rain and sunshine, with 
both armies in dose contact. Rupert imagined that it rested 
with him to begin the battle on the morrow, but at six o’dock 
in the evening he was himself attacked by the whole force of the 
Roundheads, who outnumbered his infantry by nearly two to 
one. A heavy colmnn of steel-clad cavalry was seen approaching 
at a fast trot. It was Cromwell and his Ironsides. The royal 
army, who, though drawn up, were preparing to eat thek evening 
meal, had neither the advantage of a defensive position nor the 
impulsion of attack. None the less they made a glorious fight. 
Goring’s cavalry of the Idt wing beat the Roundhead right, and, 
falling upon the Scots in the centre, threw them into disorder 
and retreat. The veteran Alexander Leslie, now Lord Leven, 
quitted the fidd, declaring all was lost, and was arrested by a 
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constable ten miles away. But Cromwell, with the help of the 
remaining Scots under David Leslie, restored the day. Now for 
the first time the heroic, dreaded Cavaliers met their match, and 
their master. “We drove the entire cavalry of the Prince o£F the 
field,” wrote Cromwell. “God made them as stubble to our 
swords. Then we took their regiments of foot with our cavalry, 
and overthrew all that we encountered.” 

Marston Moor was the largest and also the bloodiest battle of 
the war. Litde quarter was given and there were four thousand 
slain. Newcastle’s “white-coats” fought to the death, and fell 
where they stood. They had boasted they would dye these 
white coats with the blood of the foe. They were indeed red- 
dened, but with their own blood. Night alone ended the pursuit, 
A disaster of the first magnitude had smitten the King’s cause. 
His Northern army was shattered and the whole of the North' 
was lost. The prestige of Rupert’s cavalry was broken. The 
Marquis, broken-hearted, fled into edle. Rupert, whom nothing 
could appal, gathered up the remnants of his army and led them 
safely south to Shrewsbury. 


The success of the King’s campaign in the South veiled, at 
least for a time, the disaster at Marston Moor. Qiades revealed 
unexpected qualities as a general. He had begun to like the life 
of a camp, with its stir and movement of war. Sabran, the French 
Ambassador, who had a long audience with him on horseback, 
praised him highly. “He is full of judgment and sagacity, never 
lets himself be led to any precipitate action through his dangerous 
position, orders everytibing himself, both great and small, never 
signs anything that he has not read, and on horseback or on foot 
is ever at the head of his troops.” By May Chades could only 
gather ten thousand men to meet the two armies of Essex and 
Waller, who each had as many. He hoped that the ill-feeling 
between the Roundhead generals would give him a chance to 
strike at them separatd.y. But instead they moved in concert 
upon Oxford. The city was ill supplied for a siege, and could 
certainly not m ai nt ai n the Royalist field army as well as its garri- 
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son. It was expected, not only by the Parliament, but in his own 
circles, that the King would be caught in Oxford and compelled 
to surrender. However, after providing for the defence of the 
city, Charles, with great skill, eluded both of the converging 
armies and reached Worcester. 

The two Roundhead genemls were then forced to divide their 
forces, as he had foreseen. Waller manoeuvred against the King, 
who gradually moved northwards, while Essex broke into the 
Royalist West. Then, turning east, the King inflicted a severe 
check on Waller at Cropredy Bridge, in Oxfordshire, on June 6, 
capturing aU his artillery. He was undaunted by Marston Moor. 
Outmarching and outwitting Waller, he suddenly d uring August 
began to march -westward, with the intention of taking Essex in 
the rear. Essex had made some progress, and had relieved both 
Lyme and Plymouth from siege; but he found himself obstinately 
opposed in districts where the whole countryside was hostile to 
the Rotmdheads. Now the King himself came suddenly upon 
him. Essex was outnumbered, his supplies were cut ofiF, and Aer 
rejecting a proposal for surrender he rode ojff himself with his 
officers to Plymouth, ordered his cavalry to cut their way out 
of the trap, and left tihe rest of his army to its fate. All the infantry 
and artillery, to the number of eight thousand men, surrendered 
at Lostwithiel on September 2. 

Winter approached, but the war did not slacken. The 
Cavaliers, undiscouraged by theit d-windling territory, and the 
superior numbers and resources of the Roundheads, defended 
themselves in every county where they had a stronghold. The 
main forces of the Parliament were now thro-wn against the 
King. Manchester and Waller were reinforced by Cromwell. 
The Royalist position, centred in Oxford, comprised a system of 
fortified towns which covered Wales and the West of j^gland. 
Among these the King manceu-vxed. Once again, on October 27, 
the armies met at New'bury, and once agaia there was a drawn 
battle, followed by a Royalist retirement. It was late in November 
before active waifiire paused. Charles re-entered Oxford in 
triumph- The campaign had been his finest military achievement. 
In the teeth of adversity he had maintained himself with little 
money or supplies against odds of two or three to one. More- 
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over, on the side of the Parliament there lay always the hard 
weight of a greatly superior artillery. 


Cromwell rode in from the Army to his duties as a Member of 
Parliament. His differences with the Scots and his opposition 
to Presbyterian uniformity w'ore already swaying Roimdhead 
politics. He now made a vehement and organised attack on the 
conduct of the war, and its mismanagement by lukewarm 
generals of noble rank, namely Esses and Manchester. Essex 
was discredited enough after Lostwithiel, but Cromwell also 
charged Manchester with losing the second Battle of Newbury 
by sloth and want of zeal. He himself was avid for the power and 
command which he was sure he could wield; but he proceeded 
astutely. While he urged the complete reconstitution of the 
Parliamentary Army upon a New Model similar to his own in 
the Eastern Counties, his friends in the House of Commons 
proposed a so-called “Self-denying Ordinance”, which w’ould 
exclude Members of either House from mUitary employment. 
The handful of lords who still remained at Westminster realised 
well enough that this was an attack on theic prominence in the 
conduct of the war, if not on their social order; but there were 
such compelling military reasons in favour of the measure that 
neither they nor the Scots, who already dreaded Cromwell, 
could prevent its being carried. Essex and Manchester, who 
had fought the King from the beginning of the quarrel, who 
had raised regiments and served the Parliamentary cause in all 
fidelity, were disc^ded. They pass altogether from the story. 

During the winter months the Army was reconstituted in 
accordance with Cromwell’s ideas. The old personally raised 
regiments of the Parliamentary nobles were broken up and their 
officers and men incorporated in entirely new formations. These, 
the New Model, comprised eleven regiments of horse, each six 
hundred strong, twelve regiments of foot, twelve hundred 
strong, and a thousand dragoons, m all twenty-two thousand 
men. Compulsion was fredy used to fill the ranks. In one 
district of Sussex the three conscriptions of April, July, and 
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September 1645 yielded a total of 149 men. A hundred and 
thirty-four guards "were needed to escort them to the colours. 

At the King's headquarters it was thought that these measures 
would demoralise the Parliamentary troops; and no doubt at 
first this was so. But the Roundhead faction now had a sym- 
metrical military organisation led by men who had risen in the 
field and had no other standing but their military record and 
religious zeal. Sir Thomas Fairfax was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief. Cromwell, as Member for Cambridge, was at first 
debarred from serving. However, it soon appeared that his 
Self-denying Ordinance applied only to his rivds. The urgency 
of the new campaign and military discontents which he alone 
could quell forced even the reluctant Lords to make an exception 
in his favour. In June 1645 he was appointed General of the 
Horse, and was thus the only man who combined high military 
command with an outstanding Parliamentary position. From 
this moment he became the dominant figure in both spheres. 

Amid these stresses Archbishop Laud, who langmshed ailing 
in the Tower, xcas brought to the scaffold. Roundheads, Scots, 
and Puritans alike could all combine upon this act of hatred. 
The House of Commons upon a division rejected his appeal to 
be decapitated rather than hanged, drawn, and quartered. Over- 
night however this barbarous decision was mitigated, and after 
he had uttered an unyielding discourse the old man’s head was 
chopped off in a dignified manner. 

The desire of all Englishmen for an end to the unnatural strife 
forced itself upon die most inflamed partisans. “Qubmen” 
reappeared. Large numbers of farmers and their labourers, 
together with townsfolk, assembled in many parts of the country 
with such weapons as they could find, protesting against the 
exactions and pillage of the contending forces. They now 
showed themselves rather more favourable to the King than to 
the Parliament. Largely to please the Scots, a parley for a peace 
settlement was set on foot at Uxbridge, near London, and on this 
many hopes were reposed, though not by the die-hards in Parlia- 
ment. For twenty days the village and its inns were divided 
between the delegates of the two sides. They met and argued 
with grave ceremony- But neither King Charles nor the Round- 
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head esecutive had the slightest intention of giving vay upon 
the tvo main points — ^Episcopacy and the control of the armed 
forces. In the fourth year of the var these still presented them- 
selves as issues upon vhich no compromise was possible. Ux- 
bridge only proved the ferocious constancy of both parties in 
their struggle for supreme power. 

The antagonism of the Scots towards Cromwell and the pres- 
sure to enforce by law Presbyterian conformity against in- 
dependent sectarianism were now at their height. Echoes of 
Marston Moor mingled with doctrinal differences. The In- 
dependents made strong play with the episodes of the batde. 
Leven and a part of the Scottish army had run away, while 
Cromwell and his Ironsides had remained to conquer. The Scots 
retorted by accusing QomweU of personal cowardice in action; 
but this theme did not carry conviction. Their unwarrantable 
and intolerant interference in English life, though well paid, had 
drawn upon them a formidable animosity, and their main object 
of enforcing Presbyterianism was now frustrated by forces 
hitherto unimagined but wielding a sharp and heavy sword. 

At the same time the Marquis of Montrose sprang upon the 
scene. He had been a Covenanter, but having quarrelled with 
Argyll went over to the King. Now he made himself known to 
history as a noble character and brilliant general. He pledged 
his faith to Charles, and distracted all Scotland by a series of 
victories gained against much larger forces, although sometimes 
his men had only stones to throw before falling on with the 
claymore. Dundee, Aberdeen, Glasgow, Perth, and Edinburgh 
were at one time or another in his power. He wrote to Charles 
assuring him that he would bring all Scotland to his rescue if 
he could hold out. But a decisive battle impended in the South. 

On June 14, 1 645 , the last trial of strength was made. Charles, 
having taken Leicester, which was sa^ed, met Fairfax and 
Cromwell in the fine hunting country about Naseby. The 
Cavaliers had so often saved themselves by the offensive spirit, 
which Rupert embodied to the eclipse of other military qualities, 
that they did not hesitate to attack uphill the Roundhead army 
of twice their numbers. The action followed what had almo st 
become the usual course. Rupert shattered the Parliamentary 
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left, and though, as at Edgehill, his troopers u-ere attracted by 
the Parliamentary baggage column, he returned to strike heavily 
at the central Roundhead infantry. But Cromwell on the other 
flank drove all before him, and also took control of the Round- 
head reserves. The royal foot, beset on all sides by overwhelming 
numbers, fought with devotion. The King wished himself to 
charge to their rescue with the last reserve which stood about 
his person. He actually gave the order; but prudent hands were 
laid upon his bridle by some of his staff, and the royal reserves 
wheeled to the tight and retreated above a mile. Here they were 
joined by Rupert, who had seen nothing but success, the Royalist 
cavalry quitting die field intact. The foot were killed or captured. 
Quarter was given, and the butchery was less than at Marston 
Moor. A hundred Irish women who w’ere found in the Royalist 
camp were put to the sword by the Ironsides on grounds of 
moral principle as well as of national prejudice. Naseby was the 
expiring effort of the Cavaliers in the open field. There still re- 
mained many sieges, with reliefs and manoeuvrings, but the final 
military decision of the Qvil War had been given. 

Qomwell later recorded his impressions in repellent sentences : 
‘T can say this of Naseby, that when I saw the enemy draw up and 
march in gallant order towards us, and we a company of poor, 
ignorant mett ^ — ^thus he described veterans for the most part, the 
best-equipped, best-disdplined, and most highly paid troops yet 
seen in England, and twice as numerous as their opponents — ^“to 
seek how to order our battle, the General having commanded me 
to order all the horse, I could not, riding alone about my busi- 
ness, but smile out to God in praises in assurance of victory, 
because God would, by things that are not, bring to naught 
things that are. Of which I had great assurance — and God 
did it.” 



CHAPTER VIII 


The Axe Falls 


B y the spring of 1646 all armed resistance to the Parlia- 
mentaiy Army was beaten down. Sir Jacob Astley, 
caught and defeated with the last troops of the King at 
Stow-on-the-Wold, said to his captors, “WeU, boys, you have 
done your work, and may go home and play — ^unless you fall 
out with one another.” 

The Puritans had triumphed. In the main the middle class, 
being more solid for Parliament, had beaten the aristocracy and 
gentry, who were divided. The new money-power of the Qty 
had beaten the old loyalties. The townsfolk had mastered the 
countryside. What would some day be the “Chapel” had beaten 
the Church. There were many contrary examples, but upon 
the whole this was how it lay. The Constitution however was 
still unsetded. All that Charles had stood for in the days of his 
Personal Rule was swept away; but much wider issues, for which 
the nation and the times were unripe and unready, had been 
opened. All these focused in the office and the person of the 
King. Charles was now ready to yield upon the control of the 
armed forces, but for the sake of the Episcopal establishment of 
the Church of England he was prepared to continue the struggle 
single-handed. Montrose had been defeated in the aut umn of 
1645 Philiphaugh, near the Border, by detachments from the 
regular Scottish army in England. Yet it was to the Scots 
Government that Charles thought of turning. He saw the deep 
division which was now open between Scotland and the Iron- 
sides. He had no physicd resources, but he hoped that his 
Sovereign Majesty, though stripped of power, might yet raise, 
from what seemed a most adverse quarter, a new resource for 
his unquenchable purpose. He also had expectations of aid from 
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France, 'where Queen Henrietta Maria had taken refuge. In the 
event all her efforts on his behalf came to nothing, and she never 
saw her husband again. 

After some agonising months, in which Rupert too easily 
surrendered Bristol, and one Royalist fortress after another was 
reduced, the King thought to come to London alone and argue 
what had been lost in war -with his subjects. There was a great 
desire for this in many quarters. He apparently had no fear for 
the security of his person. The Common Council in the Qty 
and a potent element in Parliament and in the Roundhead army 
favoured the plan; but in the end he resolved to place himself 
in the hands of the Scots. A French agent obtained from them a 
verbal promise that the King should be secure in his person and 
in his honour, and that he should not be pressed to do anything 
contrary to his conscience. On this he resorted to the head- 
quarters of the Scottish army, which, ■with the Roundheads, was 
besieging Newark. Newark fell, and the Scots immediately 
turned northwards. 

The King had persuaded himself he was a guest; but he soon 
found he was a prisoner. When on the march he asked a Scottish 
officer to tell him how he stood, David Leslie peremptorily 
forbade the conversation to continue. Although treated -with 
ceremony, he was closely guarded, deprived of all intercourse 
with his personal followers, and his windows were watched 
lest an uncensored letter should be thrown into the street. Kept 
at Newcastle in these hard circumstances, he entered upon nearly 
a year’s tenacious bargainings on the national issues at stake. 
He wrangled -with the Scots, who strove to force him to accept 
the Covenant and impose Presbyterianism upon England. At 
the same time he argued the constitutional issues which the 
English Parliament presented to him. Parliament’s plan was to 
keep Chades captive till they had built him a constitutional and 
religious cage, and meanwhile to use his name and sign manual 
for all that tiiey wished to do in their party interest. He was to 
subscribe to the Covenant; the bishops were to be abolished. 
The Fleet and militia were for twenty years to be in the hands of 
Parliament. An immense catalogue of pains and penalties, 
described as “branches” and “qualifications”, flung all his 
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faithful friends and supporters into a kind of attainder as whole- 
sale as that which had smitten the house of Lancaster after Tow- 
ton. As a modem writer of remarkable insight has it, “Charles 
had only to abandon his crown, his Church, and his friends, and 
he might, for what it was worth, be King of England still. . . . 
King of England — a prisoner in a foreign camp, forbidden to 
have his own chaplains, reduced to reading the Prayer Book alone 
in his bedroom, so becoming that dangerously attractive figure, 
the Injured Man.”^ 

The King naturally hoped to profit by the differences between 
Parliament and the Army and between the English and Scottish 
Governments. He delayed so long that the Governments came 
to terms without him. In February 1647 th® Scots, having been 
paid an instalment of half the sum due to them for their services 
in England, handed over Qiarles under guarantee for his safety 
to Parliamentary Commissioners and returned to their own 
country. This transaction, though highly practical, wore and 
still wears a sorry look. The jingle 

Traitor Scot 

Sold his PCing for a groat 

was on many Hps. The confusion and distresses of the year 
1646, with its mtetminable constitutional and religious discussion 
and the paralysis of national life, created fierce and general dis- 
content, and from every quarter eyes were turned in new 
loyalties towards the King. 

When the Scots had taken their payment Charles was led with 
the greatest deference to Holmby House in Northamptonshire by 
his new owners. His popularity became at once manifest. From 
Newcastle southwards Ae journey was a progress of cheering 
crowds and clashing bells. To greet the King, to be freed from 
the cruel wars, to have the Old England ba 3 : again, no doubt 
with some important changes, was the national wish, ^mpletely 
broken in the fidd, as previously in the Parliamentary struggle, 
Charles was stiU incomparably the most important figure in 
England. Every one was for the King, provided he would do 
what they wished. Stripped of all material weapons, he was more 

^ G. M. Young, Charles I and Cromwell (1935). 
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than ever conscious of the power of the iastitution which he 
embodied. But a third and new partner had appeared upon the 
English scene. The Ironside Army, twenty-two thousand strong, 
was not yet the master, but was no longer the servant, of those 
who had created it. At its head stood its renowned trusted 
generals, Fairfax, Commander-in-Chief; Oliver Cromwell, its sun 
of glory; Henrj’ Ireton, its brain and in a large degree its con- 
science. Beneath them, upon the grim parades, stirred political 
and religious controversies sufficient in themselves for civil and 
social wars far more embittered than that which had been finished. 

Parliament had been refreshed by the election of new Members 
to fill the Royalist vacancies. It contained a strong Independent 
group which supported the Army. But the majority still repre- 
sented the Presbyterian interest and strove for a strictly limited 
monarchy. The Army in no way shared the religious views of 
its Presbyterian employers. Their fiercest fighters, their most 
compulsive preachers, their most passionate sectaries, were 
almost as much opposed to a Presbyterian Establishment as to 
the Episcopacy. ITiey differed from the Scots as much as from 
Archbishop Laud. Freedom of religious conviction was wrought 
in them by the variety and vigour of their sects. They were 
ready indeed to dragoon others; but who should dragoon 
them? 

Now that the war was won most Members of Parliament and 
their leaders had no more need of the Army. It must be reduced 
to modest proportions. The civil power must reign. The 
expenses must be curtailed. A large number of regiments 
should be employed in Ireland to avenge the Irish massacres of 
1641. Suitable garrisons must be maintained in England. As 
for the rest, let 5 aem go to their homes with the tha^s of the 
House of Commons to cheer them in their later life. But here 
a matter verv awkward on such occasions obtruded itself. The 
pay of the Army was in arrear. In March 1647 th® foot were 
owed for eighteen weeks and the horse for forty-three. At 
Westminster in this once great Parliament it was felt that a 
six weeks’ payment should efiace the debt. The soldiers did 
not look upon all this in the same way. Differing in many 
great things from one another, they were united upon the 
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question of pay. They were resolved not to go to Ireland or 
be disbanded to their homes until it was settled — and other 
matters as well in which they took an interest. A serious dispute 
between Parliament and the Army thus began, both sides flushed 
with the sense of having a victory in their hands for which they 
deserved a reward. 

In the first phase of the dispute Parliament assumed it had 
the power to give orders. Cromwell, as Member for Cambridge, 
assured them in the name of Almighty God that the Army 
would disband when ordered. But he must have used a different 
language in the other quarter, because when the Army received 
the Parliamentary decisions they responded by a respectful 
petition from the oflScers. In this document, drawn up probably 
by Ireton, thqr asked for themselves and their men arrears of 
pay, indemnity for acts done in the war, guarantees against 
future conscription, and a pension for disabled men, widows, 
and children. “Whereas,” they said, “the necessity of war has 
put us upon many actions, which the law would not warrant 
(nor have we acted in time of settled peace), we humbly desire 
that before our disbanding a full and sufficient provision may 
be made by ordinance of Parliament (to which the royal assent 
may be desired) for our indemnity and security in aU such ser- 
vices.” Even after Marston Moor and Naseby the victorious 
Ironsides did not feel sure that anything counted without the 
royal authority. They sought a guarantee which would be 
national and permanent, and for all the tight-knit majority 
organisation at Westminster this guarantee the kingly oflSce 
could alone supply. Here is the salient fact which, distinguishes 
the English Revolution from all others: that those who wielded 
irresistible physical force were throughout convinced that it 
could give tiaem no security. Nothing is more characteristic of 
the English people than their instinctive reverence even in 
rebellion for law and tradition. Deep in the nature of the men 
who had broken the King’s power was the conviction that law 
in his name was the sole foundation on which they could build. 

The Parliamentary leaders received the officers’ petition with 
displeasure. They seemed to imagine themselves in full control. 
Eventually they ordered each regiment to proceed to a different 
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Station in order that th^ noight be separately disbanded or sent 
to Ireland. The reply of the Army rras to concentrate at New- 
market. There they made a Solemn Engagement not to disband 
until their desires were met. As the bdance between authority 
and physical force seemed fairly even both sides sought allies. 
The Presbyterians in Parliament looked to the Scots and the 
Army leaders looked to the King. The generals — Cromwell, 
Ireton, and Fairfax, Commander-in-Chief, to put them in their 
order of power — saw themsdves about to be reduced to some- 
thing lower than the venomous faction-politicians, who thought 
the victory was their own property and that all they had to do 
was to enjoy and distribute its spoils in a narrowly selected 
circle. Up to this point the Army, generals, officers, and men 
were at one. 

Cromwell and Ireton felt that if they could get hold of the 
King physically, and before Parliament did so, it would be much. 
If they could gain him morally it w’ould be all. Ireton was 
already secretly in touch with the King. Now in early June on 
his and Cromwell’s orders Comet Joyce, with near four hundred 
Ironside troopers, rode to Holmby House, where the King, sur- 
rounded by his household and attended by the Parliamentary 
Commissioners, was agreeably residing. The colonel of the 
Parliamentary guard fled. Charles, convinced of his personal 
inviolability, passed the night in calm serenity. Qvilities were 
interchanged between the officers of his household and the troops. 

In the morning Comet Joyce intimated with due respect that 
he had come to remove the ]^g. Charles made no protest. He 
walked out on to the terrace and eyed tbe solid buff and steel 
array with an almost proprietary air. “I have promised”, said 
Joyce to his troopers, “three things in your name. You will do 
no har m to His Majesty’s person; you will force him to nothing 
against his conscience; you will allow his servants to accompany 
him. Do you aU promise?” “All”, was the cry. “And now, 
Mr. Joyce”, said the King, “tell me, where is your commission? 
Have you anything in writing from Sir Thomas Fairfax?” 
Comet Joyce was embarrassed. He looked this way and that, 
but finally he said, pointing to the regiment, “Here!” “Indeed”, 
said the King, with the compulsive smile and confidence of 
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sovereignty and Divine Right. “It is one I can read without 
spelling: as handsome and proper a company of gentlemen as 
I have seen this many a day. . . . Where next, Mr. Joyce?” 

The Comet and liiose who had sent him thought only of 
studying the King’s wishes so long as they had him in thei r 
power, Oxford— but the King thought it unhealthy. Cambridge 
— ^this was more agreeable. Tlie King found Newmarket attrac- 
tive. The Army at any rate lay there. Off they all rode together, 
a jingling and not unhappy company, feeling they had P-n glisli 
history in thdr hands. For three days the King lay at Childeri^, 
near Newmarket. Cambridge University flocked out with loyal 
addresses, which had been lacking in the Qvil War. Soon 
arrived QomweU, Ireton, and Fairfax. The royal captive was 
removed to Hatfield, thence to Hampton Court, where the 
officers of the household were astonished to see the King walking 
up and down the garden for hours conversing and laughing 
with the rebel generals, all apparently in the highest good- 
humour. Eventually the following royal message was framed: 
“His Majesty conceives the Propositions of Parliament as being 
destructive to the main principal interests of the Ajany, and of all 
those whose affections concur with them; and FQs Majesty, 
having seen the Proposals of the Army, . . . believes his two 
Houses will think with him that they much more conduce to 
the satisfaction of all interests and may be a fitter foundation 
for a lasting peace than the Propositions now tendered by 
Parliament. He therefore propounds (as the best way in his 
judgment in order to peace) that his two Houses would instantly 
take into consideration those Proposals.”^ 

Behind all this was a great political and personal deal. No 
one has probed its precise details. There was a religious com- 
promise which the nation could have stomached. There was a 
Constitution where power was balanced between Parliament and 
Crown. There was substantial inde mnit y and reward for the 
Army when disbanded. There is the outline of a Cromwdl, 
l^d and Knight of the Garter, quelling, as Viceroy, the Irish 
disorders, renewing in a different form the “Thorough” adminis- 
tration for which Strafford had lost his life. As Lord Keq)er, 

* G. M. Yourn^ Cbarks I and CrmrntU, p. 67. 
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Ireton, the most constructive political mind of the hour, might 
have shaped the Island Constitution and outrun the toilsome 
marches of the generations. At this moment there vas at finger- 
tips a settlement in the power of the English people and near 
to their hearts’ desire. But of course it was too good to be true. 
Not so easily can mankind escape from the rigours of its 
pilgrimage. Charles was never wholly sincere in his dealings 
witii the Army leaders ; he still pinned ids hopes on help from the 
Scots. Parliament for their part rejected the military and royal 
proposals. They stood by faction and the party policy, and they 
too hoped that the Scots might be brought to put down the 
warriors who had saved them in their need. Here were checks. 
But another came from the Army itself. 

Hitherto the generals had held the officers, and the officers 
had held the men; but all was boiling with force and thought, 
surging upwards upon religious passion. The soldiers were 
deep in the Old Testament. Ehud and Eglon, Saul and Samuel, 
Ahab.and Jehu, were in their minds. They particularly admired 
the conduct of Samuel when before the Lord he hewed to pieces 
Agag, delicately though he walked. The generals wished to 
mnak e a good arrangement for the country, for the King, and for 
themselves. The rank and file had deeper-cutting convictions. 
The only chance for the arrangement between Charles and 
Cromwell was that it should be carried swiftly into effect. 
Instead there was delay. The main preoccupation of the generals 
was to hold their men. But the old harangues did not seem 
effective in a militar y assembly which already looked upon the 
King as “the Man of Blood”, and were astonished that their 
honoured leaders should defile themselves by having truck with 
him. The mood of the soldiers became increasingly morose; 
and the generah saw themselvra in danger of losing their control 
over them. 

The Presbyterian party in the House of Cotnmons now 
realised they could not quell the Army. But the Qty of London, 
its apprentices and its mob, as yet unconvinced, held them to 
their duty. They were forced by riot and violence to rescind the 
conciliatoty resolutions which, much against their will, they had 
offered to the Army . In feat of the London mob, the Speaker 
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sovereignty and Divine Eight. “It is one I can read withoul 
spelling: as handsome and proper a company of gentlemen aj 
I have seen this many a day. . . . Where nest, Mr. Joyce?” 

The Comet and those who had sent him thought only ol 
studying the King’s wishes so long as they had htm m theii 
power. Oxford — but the King thought it unhealthy. Cambridge 
— ^this was more agreeable. The King found Newmarket attrac- 
tive. The Army at any rate lay there. 0£F they all rode together, 
a jingling and not unhappy company, feeling they had l^glish 
history in their hands. For three days the King lay at Childerley, 
near Newmarket. Cambridge University flocked out with loyal 
addresses, which had been lacking in the Qvil War. Soon 
arrived Gromwell, Ireton, and Fairfax. The royal captive was 
removed to Hatfield, thence to Hampton Court, where the 
officers of the household were astonished to see the King walking 
up and down the garden for hours conversing and laughing 
with the rebel generals, all apparendy in the highest good- 
humour. Eventually the following royal message was framed: 
“His Majesty conceives the Propositions of Parliament as being 
destmctive to the main principal interests of the Army, and of all 
those whose affections concur with them; and His Majesty, 
having seen the Proposals of the Army, . . . believes his two 
Houses will t-hink with him that th^ much more conduce to 
the satisfaction of all interests and may be a fitter foundation 
for a lasting peace than the Propositions now tendered by 
Parliament. He therefore propounds (as the best way in his 
judgment in order to peace) that his two Houses would instantly 
take into consideration those Proposals-’’^ 

Behind all this was a great political and personal deal. No 
one has probed its precise details. There was a religious com- 
promise which the nation could have stomached. Ihere was a 
Constitution where power was balanced between P arlia m ent and 
Crown. There was substantial indemnity and reward for the 
Army when disbanded. There is the outline of a Cromwell, 
Eari and Knight of the Garter, quelling, as Viceroy, the Irish 
disorders, renewing in a different form the “Thorough” adminis- 
tration for which Strafford had lost his life. As Lord Keeper, 

1 G. M. Young, Charles I and Croimaell^ p. 67. 
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Ireton, the most constructive poKtical mind of the hour, might 
have shaped the Island Constitution and outrun the toilsome 
marches of the generations. At this moment there vas at finger- 
tips a settlement in the pover of the English people and near 
to their hearts’ desire. But of course it vrus too good to be true. 
Not so easily can mankind escape from the rigoiurs of its 
pilgrimage. Charles "was never wholly sincere in his dealings 
with the Army leaders ; he still pinned his hopes on help from the 
Scots. Parliament for their part rejected the military and royal 
proposals. They stood by faction and the patty policy, and they 
too hoped that the Scots might be brought to put down the 
warriors who had saved them in their need. Here were checks. 
But another came from the Army itself. 

Hitherto the generals had held the officers, and the officers 
had held the men; but all was boiling with force and thought, 
surging upwards upon religious passion. The soldiers were 
deep in the Old Testament. Ehud and Eglon, Saul and Samuel, 
Ahab.and Jehu, were in their minds. They particularly admired 
the conduct of Samuel when before the Lord he hewed to pieces 
Agag, delicately though he walked. The generals wished to 
m^e a good arrangement for the country, for the King, and for 
themselves. The rank and file had deeper-cutting convictions. 
The only chance for the arrangement between Charles and 
Cromwell was that it should be carried swiftly into effect. 
Instead there was delay. The main preoccupation of the generals 
was to hold thek men. But the old harangues did not seem 
effective in a military assembly which already looked upon the 
King as “the Man of Blood”, and were astonished that their 
honoured leaders should defile themselves by having truck with 
him. The mood of the soldiers became increasingly morose; 
and the generals saw themselves in danger of losing fixeir control 
over them. 

The Presbyterian party in the House of Commons now 
realised they could not quell the Army. But the Qty of London, 
its apprentices and its mob, as yet imconvinced, held them to 
their duty. They were forced by riot and violence to rescind the 
conciliatory resolutions which, much against their will, they had 
offered to the Army. In fear of the London mob, the Speaker 
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and fifty or sixty Members resorted to Army headquarters at 
Hoimslow, daiming the protection of Cromwell. This was 
granted. On August 6 , the Army marched on London, occupied 
Westminster, entered the City, and everything except iheir prob- 
lems fell prostrate before them. 


At Putney in the autumn of 1647 the Army held keen debate. 
The generals, and especially Ireton, sought to canalise their 
turbulence. A militar y Padiament or Army debating society 
was formed. The regiments had elected their delegates. These 
were called by them the “agents”, or “agitators”. Ireton had 
drawn up the military constitution. He was prepared to go to 
aU lengths short of disturbing the social order or the rights of 
property. At Putnty they wrestled with one another and 
with their ideas long and earnestly for weeks. They set a secre- 
tary to record their proceedings; his records eventually foimd 
their way to an Oxford college, and the nineteenth century was 
presented with a window on the vivid scene. AU sorts of new 
figures sprang up: Sexby, Rainborow, WUdman, Goffe the 
preaching colonel. These spoke with fervour and power, and- 
every time they hit the buU’s-eye. CromweU listened to sentences 
like these: “The poorest he that is in England hath a life to live, 
as the greatest he,” and “A man is not bound to a system of 
government which he hath not had any hand in setting over 
him.” It was a brew of hot Gospel and cold steel. 

The doctriue of natural right to political equality shocked 
Ireton as much as it would have shocked Burke or Fox. He 
sought rigidly the middle course between a Parliament which 
could not be dissolved and the rank and file of an Army which 
would not be disbanded. His precise arguments commanded 
CromweU’s inteUectual assent, but not his political judgment 
They fell flat with the soldiers’ “agents”. When General Ireton 
dwdt upon the principle that only those should vote who had 
what is now caUed “a stake in the country” his audience became 
thoughtful. When he pointed out that a claim for political 
equality based on the law of God or the law of Nature would 
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affect the rights of property, when he said, '‘By the same right 
of Nature he hath an equal right in any goods he sees”, the 
soldiers did not recoil in horror from this conclusion. Their 
ideas were soon abreast of those of the Chartists in the nineteenth 
caitury — ^manhood suffrage at twenty-one, equal electoral dis- 
tricts, biennial Parliaments, and much more in prospect. 

Cromwell heard all this and brooded over it. His outlook was 
Elizabethan. He thought such claims would lead to anarchy. 
^JHien orators raised the cheers of the assembly for the day 
when King, lords, and property would all be cast down together 
his thoughts wandered back to his landed estate. Clearly this 
was dangerous nonsense. Ireton’s would-be calming arguments 
only opened up new vistas of subversion. Apart from aU this 
political talk, Cromwell had to think of discipline. He stiU held 
power. He used it without delay. He carried a resolution that 
the representative officers and agitators should be sent back to 
their regiments. He replaced the General Council of the Army 
by a General Council of his officers. The political conceptions 
of the Putney Ironsides were only to be realised in our own 
day. 

Late in this autumn of 1647 Cromwell and Ireton came to the 
conclusion that even with the pay and indemnity settled they 
could not unite King and Army. They could not carry the troops. 
Religious notions which Pym and Hampden would have 
detested, a Republicanism wHch the Long Parliament had per- 
sistently eschewed, and behind these questions of property 
manho^ suffrage, and, in terms then unknown. Socialism and 
Communism, all seethed in the conclaves and conventicles of 
the soldiers. It reruained only to find occasion to break the 
dangerous, glittering contacts which had been made. There was 
no difficulty. Royalist England, beaten in. arms, mulcted m 
estate, stiU lived and breathed, watching for its chance. Parlia- 
ment continued to formulate its solidly based political aims. The 
Scots, imbued with religious fervour and personal cupidity, hung 
on the Border. Charles, who was aware of all these movements, 
began to look elsewhere. Under these stresses the combination 
between the defeated King and the victorious generals finally 
splintered. It was easy for an Ironside colonel, by the directions 
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of his chiefs, to hint to Qiades that his life was in danger, that 
meetings were held openly at which his assassination in the public 
interest was debated by ruthless men. At the same time no 
restriction was placed upon his movements. 

In November the King, convinced that he would be murdered 
by the soldiery, whom tiheir officers could no longer restrain, 
rode off in the night, and by easy stages made his way to Caris- 
brooke Castle, in the Isle of Wight. Here, where a donkey treads 
an endless water-wheel, he dwelt for almost a year, defenceless, 
sacrosanct, a spiritual King, a coveted tool, an intriguing parcel, 
an ultimate sacrifice. There still resided in him a principle 
which must be either exploited or destroyed; but in England he 
no longer had the power to make a bargain. There remained the 
Scots. With them he signed a secret Engagement by which 
Royalism and Presbyterianism were to be allied. From this con- 
junction there shortly sprang the Second Qvil War. 

How near to the verge both CromweU and Charles had pushed 
their effort to agree was meanwhile to be shown. The Army was 
about to revolt. A plot was made to arrest or murder the 
generals. Colonels t^ed of impeaching Cromwell. He was 
“going the same way as Hotham”. On December 1 5 the generals 
faced their men. Some of the regiments submitted at once; but 
those of Robert Lilbume and Thomas Harrison were mutinous. 
The historian Gardiner has described the scene: “They appeared 
on the field with copies of the A^eement of the People stuck in 
their hats, with the addition of the motto ‘England’s Freedom! 
Soldiers’ Rights 1’ Harrison’s regiment was soon brought to 
submission by a few words of reproof ftom Fairfax, but Lil- 
bume’s was not in so compliant a mood. Cromwell, seeing that 
persuasion alone would not avail him here, rode along the ranks, 
sharply ordering the men to tear the papers firom their hats, and 
on finding no signs of obedience dashed among the mutineers 
with his sword drawn. There was something in his stem-set face 
and resolute action which compelled obedience. The instincts 
of military discipline revived, and the soldiers, a moment before 
so defiant, tote the papers from their hats and craved for mercy. 
The ringleaders were arrested, and three of them condemned to 
death by an improvised court-martial. The three were however 
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allowed to throw dice for their lives, and the loser, whose ngm^ 
was Arnold, was shot in the presence of his comrades. Thus at 
the cost of a single life discipline was restored, without which the 
Army would have dissolved into chaos.”^ 


The Second Civil War was very diflFerent in cause and con- 
ditions from the first. The parts played by almost all the princi- 
pals were altered, or even reversed. The King and his preroga- 
tive were now seen, not as obstacles to Parliamentary right, but 
as the repository of ordinary English freedom. A large pro- 
portion of the members of the Long Parliament, and almost all 
the House of Lords, if they had been allowed to meet, would 
have expressed this view. The Scots, formerly so e-gaeting 
against Ae King, were now convinced that their peril lay in the 
opposite quarter. Wales was solid in its Royalism. London, 
formerly the main prop of Pym and Hampden, was now deeply 
inclined to a restoration of the royal authority. The apprentices, 
who had hounded Charles out of the capital, still rioted in their 
exuberance; but now they insulted the soldiery and cried, 
“Long live the King!” Half the Navy, hitherto a deadly weapon 
against Chades, mutinied in his favour. Most of the sHps 
involved sailed off to Holland and entreated the Prioce of Wales 
to become their admiral. All the Royalist forces, smarting, 
bleeding in pocket and in person, outraged in sentiment and 
social interest, were eager to draw the sword. The mass of the 
people still remained comparatively inert. There was not at this 
moment the universal passion which produced the Restoration 
of 1660; but all the leading forces in English society were 
moving together, and even in the mass the feeling prevailed 
that the King and Parliament had been swept aside by a new 
tyranny, which would bring bad times to the toilers. Prisoner 
at Carisbrooke, Charles was now more truly King than he had 
ever been in the palmiest days of the Personal Rule. 

The story of the Second QvU War is short and simple. King, 
Lords and Commons, landlords and merchants, the Qty and the 

^ Hssfoiy of the Great Chil War^ vol. iv, p. 23. 
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countryside, bishops and presbyters, the Scottish army, the 
Welsh people, and the English Fleet, all now turned against the 
New Model Army. The Army beat the lot. And at thek head 
was Cromwell. Thek plight at first might well have seemed 
desperate; but this very fact wiped out all divisions among thptp . 
Fairfax, Cromwell, Ireton, were now once again united to thek 
fierce warriors. The Army marched and fought. They marched 
to Wales; they marched to Scotland, and none could withstand 
them. A mere detachment sufficed to quell a general rising in 
Cornwall and the West. They broke the Royalist forces at Col- 
chester; and here a new rigour became apparent. The Royalist 
commanders, Lucas and Lisle, contrary to aU previous con- 
ventions, were by Fairfax’s order shot outside the walls after the 
surrender. Cromwell, having subdued the Welsh rising, moved 
swifdy to the North, picked up his forces, and fell on the Scottish 
army as it vras marching through Lancashke. Although David 
Leslie led it this was not the old Army of Scotland. The trained 
Scottish forces, under Lord Leven, stood aside. The invaders 
were cut off, caught, and destroyed at Preston. The Fleet, which 
had been so potent a few years back against a struggling King, 
could do litde against this all-mastering, furious army which 
stalked the land in rags, almost barefoot, but with bright armour, 
sharp swords, and sublime conviction of its wrongheaded 
mission. 

By the end of 1648 all was over. Cromwell was Dictator. 
The Royalists were crushed; Parliament was a tool; the Con- 
stitution was a figment; the Scots were rebuffed, the Welsh 
back in thek mountains; the Fleet was reorganised, London 
overawed. King Charles, at Carisbrooke Castle, where the 
donkey treads fhe water-wheel, was left to pay the biU. It was 
mortal. 


We must not be led by Victorian writers into regarding this 
triumph of the Ironsides and of Cromwell as a kind of victory 
for democracy and the Parliamentary system over Divine Right 
and Old World dreams. It was the triumph of thirty thousand 
resolute, ruthless, disciplined, military fanatics over aU that 
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England has ever willed or ever wished. Long years and un- 
ceasing irritations were required to reverse it. Thus the struggle, 
in which we have in these days so mudi sympathy and part, 
begun to bring about a constitutional and limited monarchy, 
had led only to the autocracy of the sword. The harsh, terrific, 
lightning-charged being, whose erratic, opportunist, self-centred 
course is laid bare upon the annals, was now master, and the 
nest twelve years are the record of his well-meant, puzzled 
plungings and surgings. 

Pl^bly the fruit of the victory that coxild most easily be 
gathered was the head of the King. True, he had never moved 
fiom Carisbrooke, but was he not the mainspring of the whole 
of this vast movement of England against tihe Army, its rule, 
and even its pay? Was he not the pivot upon which all public 
opinion turned? Did he not embody all those courses which 
the Ironsides either hated or could not unravel? Was he not 
a trophy gained by march and battle? At a moment of great 
hesitancy in matters of government, when everything was fluid 
and uncertain, here was a supreme act which all could under- 
stand and upon which the Army could unite. The execution 
of Charles Stuart, “the Man of Blood”, could alone satisfy the 
soldiers and enable their leaders to hold their obedience. 

One stormy evening, with the rain beating down, in the Isle 
of Wight, it was noticed that many boat-loads of Ironside 
soldiery were being rowed across the Solent and landed at 
Newport and Cowes. The King’s household made inquiries 
and kept vigilant watch. His trusty friends urged flight, which 
was not, it seemed, as yet impossible. Charles, who was deep in 
new and hopeful negotiations with Parliament, had enough 
confidence in the strength of his position to reject the oppor- 
tunity. It was his last. A few days later he was brought to the 
mainland and confined in Hurst Castle. Here the new severities 
of the Second Qvil War marked the rules to which he was 
subjected. Hitherto his personal dignity and comfort had 
always been consulted. Now, with scarcely a personal attendant, 
he found hims elf shut in the candleless gloom of a small tower 
prison. There was still a further interlude of negotiations; they 
were nothing but parleyings with a doomed man. And in this 
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darkness the King rose to his greatest height. His troublous, 
ill-starred rdgn had shown him in many wrong attitudes; but 
at the end he was to be granted by Fate the truly magnificent 
and indisputable rdle of the champion of English — ^nay, British, 
for all the Island was involved — ^rights and liberty. After some 
delay he was during the Christmas season brought towards 
London. At first he feared that Colonel Harrison, the officer 
who fetched him, would be his assassin; but nothiug of the kind 
was intended. The Army meant to have his blood in the mann er 
which would most effectively vindicate their power and their 
faith. Cromwell, who had nothing else to give his b urning 
legions, could at least present them with an awful and all- 
dominating scene of expiation. To Colonel Harrison, one 
evening, on the journey to the capital, Charles put a blunt 
question, “Are you come to murder me?” “It is not true, sir,” 
said the Colonel. “The law is equally bound to great and small.” 
Charles slept in peace. He was reassured against murder; by 
law he was inviolable. 

It must have been a vivid contrast with the privations of 
Hurst Castle when the King rested for nearly a week at Windsor. 
Here all again was respect and ceremony. A nucleus of the staff 
and household were in attendance. The King dined every night 
in ancient state, served on the knee. The Parliamentary officers 
joined him at table, saluted and quitted him with the deepest 
bows. A strange interlude! But now forward to London; much 
is afoot there. “Will Your Majesty graciously be pleased to set 
forth?” 

London lay locked under the guard and countersign of the 
Army. Some Parliamentary time-server had stood by Colonel 
Pride, when the Members sought to take their seats in the House 
of Commons, and had ticked off all those not likely to obey 
the Army’s wiU. Forty-five Members who tried to enter were 
arrested, and out of a total of over five hundred three hundred 
did not take their seats agaiu. This was “Pride’s Purge”. The 
great trial of “the Man of Blood” was to be presented to the 
nation and to the world. English law and precedent were 
scoured from the most remote times, but no sanction or even 
cover for such a proceeding could be found. The slaying of 
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princes had many examples. Edward 11 at Berkeley Castle, 
Richard II at Pontefiract, had met terrible fates; but these were 
deeds wrapped in secrecy, disavowed by authority, covered at 
the time by mystery or the plea of natural caus«. Here the 
victorious Army meant to teach the English people that hence- 
forward they must obey; and Cromwell, who eighteen months 
before might have beai King Charles’s Viceroy of Ireland, now 
saw in his slaughter his only chance of supremacy and survival. 
In vain did Fahfax poiat out that the stroke which killed the 
captive King would make his son in Holland the free possessor of 
all his rights. No English jurist could be found to frame the 
indictment or invent the tribunal. A Dutch lawyer, Isaac Doris- 
laus, who had long lived in England, was able to deck what was 
to be done in the trappings of antiquity. The language of the 
order convening the court had no contact with English history; 
it looks back to the classical age, when the ruin of tyrants was 
decreed by the Senate or the Praetorian Guard. An ordinance 
passed by the docile remnant of the Commons created a court of a 
hundred and thirty-five Commissioners, of whom barely sixty 
would serve, to try the King. The carpenters fitted Westminster 
HaE for its most memorable scene. This was not only the killing 
of a king, but the killing of a king who at that time represented 
the will and the traditions of almost the whole British nation. 


The more detail in which the fiimous trial has been described 
the greater is the sense of drama. The King, basing himself 
upon the law and Constitution he had strained and es^loited in 
h^ years of prosperity, confronted his enemies with an un- 
breakable defence. He eyed his judges, as Motley says, “with 
unaffected scorn”. He refused to acknowledge the tribunal. 
To him it was a monstrous illegality. John Bradshaw, the 
president of the court, could make no logical dint upon this. 
Cromwell and the Army could however cut off the King’s head, 
and this at all costs they meant to do. The overwhelming sym- 
pathy of the great concourse gathered in Westminster Hall was 
with the King. When, on the afternoon of the final sitting, after 
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being refused leave to speak, he was conducted from the Hal] 
it was amid a low, intense murmur of “God save the King”, 
But the soldiers, primed by their corporals, and themselves in 
high resolve, shouted, “Justice! Justice! Execution! Execu- 
tion!” 

Personal dignity and convenience were consulted to the last. 
Every facility was accorded the King to settle his temporal 
affairs and to receive the consolations of religion. This was not 
a butchery, but a ceremony, a sacrifice, or, if we may borrow 
from the Spanish Inquisition, “an act of faith”. On the morning 
of January 30, 1649, Charles was conducted from St. James’s, 
whither he had been removed from his comfortable lodgings 
by the river, to Whitehall. Snow fell, and he had put on his 
warm underclothes. He walked briskly amid the Ironside guard, 
saying, “Step out now”, across the half-mile which led him to 
the Banqueting House. There, no attempt was made to interfere 
with his wishes so far as they did not conflict with what had 
been resolved. But most of those who had signed the death 
warrant were aghast at the deed of which they were to bear the 
weight, and the ultimate vengeance. CromweU had found great 
difficulty in holding together enough of his signatories. Fairfax, 
no mean person, stiU Commander-in-Chief, was outraged. He 
had to be mastered. Ireton and Harrison remained in the build- 
ing with the doomed King. Cromwell was there, and wherever 
else was necessary. 

At one o’clock in the afternoon Charles was informed that his 
hour had come. He walked through a window of the Banqueting 
House on to the scaffold. jMasses of soldiers, many tanks deep, 
held an immense multitude afar. The King looked with a 
disdainful smile upon the cords and pulleys which had been 
prepared to fasten him down, upon fhe fantastic assumption 
that he would carry his repudiation of the tribunal which had 
condemned him even to physical lengths. He was allowed to 
speak as he chose; his voice could not reach beyond the troops; 
he therefore spoke to those who gathered on tihe scaffold. He 
said that “he died a good Christian, he had forgiven all the 
world, yea, chiefly those who had caused his death (naming 
none). He wished their repentance and that they might take 
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way of conquest. He did not believe the happiness of people 
lay in sharing government, subject and sovereign being 
different. And if he would have given way to an arbitrarv 
Government and to have all laws changed according to the 
sword he need not have suffered, and so he said he was a martyr 
to the people.” 

He resigned himself to death, and assisted the executioner in 
arranging his hair under a small white satin cap. He laid himself 
upon the block, and upon his own signal his head was struck 
off at a single stroke. His severed head was shown to the 
people, and some one cried, “This is the head of a traitor!” 

An incalculable multitude had streamed to the spot, swayed 
by intense though inarticulate emotions. When they saw the 
severed head “there was such a groan by the thousands then 
present”, wrote a contemporary diarist, “as I never heard before 
and desire I may never hear again.” 

A strange destiny had engulfed this King of England. None 
had resisted with more untimely stubbornness the movement 
of his age. He had been in his heyday the convinced opponent 
of all we now call our Parliamentary liberties. Yet as mis- 
fortunes crowded upon him he increasingly became the physical 
embodiment of the liberties and traditions of England. His 
mistakes and wrong deeds had arisen not so much from personal 
cravings for arbitrary power as from the conception of kingship 
to which he was bom and which had long been the setded 
custom of the land. In the end he stood against an Army which 
had destroyed all Parliamentary government, and was about to 
plunge England in a tyranny at once more irresistible and more 
petty than any seen before or since. He did not flinch ia any 
respect from the causes in which he believed. Although, no 
doubt, in bargainings and manoeuvres with his enemies he had 
practised deceit and ill-faith, these arose from the malignancy 
and ever-shifting character of the quarrel, and were amply 
matched upon the other side. But he never departed from his 
central theme either in religion or State. He adhered un- 
swervingly to the Prayer Book of the Reformed Church and to 
the Episcopacy, with which he conceived Christianity was inter- 
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woven. By his constancy, which underlay all the shifts and turns 
of tumultuous and sw^y changing years, he preserved the 
causes by which his life was guided. He was not a martyr in 
the sense of one who dies for a spiritual ideal. His own kingly 
interests were mingled at every stage with the larger issues. 
Some have sought to represent him as the champion of the sm^in 
or humble man against Ae rising money-power. This is fanciful. 
He cannot be claimed as the defender of English liberties, nor 
wholly of the English Ghurch, but none the less he died for 
them, and by his death preserved them not only to his son and 
heir, but to our own day. 





CHAPTER I 


The English Republic 


T he ENGLISH REPUBLIC had come into existence even 
before the execution of the King. On January 4, 1649, 
the handful of Members of the House of Commons who 
served the purposes of Cromwell and the Army resolved that 
“the people are, under God, the original of all just power, . . . 
that Ae Commons of England in Parliament assembled, being 
chosen by and representing the people, have the supreme power 
in this nation.” On the 9th it was voted that the name of a 
single person should no longer be mentioned in legal transac- 
tions under the Great Seal. A new seal was presented, bearmg 
on one side a map of England and Ireland and on the other a 
picture of the House of Commons, with the inscription, “In 
the first year of freedom, by God’s blessing restored.” A statue 
of Charles I was thrown down, and on the pedestal were in- 
scribed the words, “Exit the tyrant, the last of the Kings.” On 
February j it was declared that the House of Lords “is useless 
and dangerous and ought to be abolished.” Thereafter it ceased 
to meet. Vengeance was wrought upon a number of peers taken 
prisoner in the Second Qvil War, and Lords Hamilton and 
Holland, statesmen of high intellectual qualities and long record, 
were beheaded. 

The country was now to be governed by a Council of State 
chosen annually by Parliament. Its forty-one members included 
peers, judges, and Members of Parliament, among them most of 
the principal regicides. It was found to be fearless, diligent, and 
incorrupt. The judiciary hung for a time in the balance. Six of 
the twelve judges refused to continue, but the rest, their oath of 
allegiance being formally abrogated, agreed to serve the Com- 
monwealth. The highly conservative elements at the head of 
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the Army held firmly to the maiatenaxice of the Common Law 
and the unbroken administration of justice in all non-political 
issues. The accession of the lawyers to the new regime was 
deemed essential for the defence of privilege and property 
against the assaults of the Levellers, agitators, and extremists. 
This had now become the crucial issue. Fierce and furious as 
was the e£Fort of the Levellers, there was no hesitation among 
the men in power to put them down. Even Ireton was excluded 
from the new Council of State, with which all power rested. 
Cromwell and his colleagues were familiar with die extremists’ 
demands. They had originally been put forward by five cavalry 
raiments who had signed the “Agreement of the People”, 
promoted by John Lilbume at the time of the abortive negotia- 
tions between Cromwell and the King in 1647. 

It was essential to divide and disperse the Army, and Cromwell 
was willing to lead the larger part of it to a war of retribution in 
the name of the Lord Jehovah against the idolatrous and blood- 
stained Papists of Ireland. It was thought that an enterprise 
of this character would enlist the fanaticism of the tank and file. 
Lots were drawn whidh. regiments should go to Ireland, and 
were drawn again and again until only the regiments in which 
the Levellers were strongest were cast. A pamphlet on F^gloft^s 
Nm Chains spread through the Army. Mutinies broke out. 
Many hundreds of veteran soldiers appeared in bands in support 
of “the sovereignty of the people”, manhood suffrage, and annual 
Parliaments. This mood was not confined to the soldiers. 
B eh ind these broad principles the idea of equal rights in property 
as well as in dtizenship was boldly announced by a group led by 
Gerard Winstanley, which came to be known as the “Diggers”. 

Numbers of persons appeared upon the common lands in 
Surrey and prepared to cultivate them on a communal basis. 
These “Diggers” did not molest the enclosed lands, leaving them 
to be settled by whoever had the power to take them; but they 
claimed that the whole earth was a “common treasiuy” and that 
the common land should be for all. They argued farther that 
the beheaded King traced his right to William the Conqueror, 
with whom a crowd of nobles and adventurers had come into 
England, robbing by force the mass of the people of their ancient 
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lights in Saxon days. Historically the claim was overlaid by six 
centuries of custom and was itself highly disputable; but this 
was what they said. The rulers of the Commonwealth regarded 
all this as dangerous and subversive nonsense. 

No one was more shocked than Cromwell. He cared almost 
as much for private property as for religious liberty. ‘*A noble- 
man, a gentleman, a yeoman,” he said, “that is a good interest 
of the land and a great one.” The Council of State chased the 
would-be cultivators oflF the common land, and hunted the 
mutinous officers and soldiers to death without mercy. Cromwell 
again quelled a mutiny in person, and by his orders Trooper 
William Thompson, a follower of lilbume, was shot in an 
Oxfordshire churchyard. His opinions and his constancy have 
led some to crown him as “the first martyr of democracy”. 
Cromwell also discharged from the Army, without their arrears 
of pay, all men who would not volunteer for the Trish war. 
Nominated by ihe Council as Commander, he invested his mis- 
sion not only with a martial but with a priestly aspect. He joined 
the Puritan divines in preaching a holy war upon the Trish, and 
made a religious progress to Charing Cross in a coach drawn by 
six Flemish horses. All this was done as part of a profound 
calculated policy in the face of military and social dangers which, 
if not strangled, would have opened a new ferocious and 
measureless social war in England. 


Cromwell’s campaign of 1649 ^ Ireland was equally cold- 
blooded, and equally imbued with those Old Testament senti- 
ments which dominated the minds of the Puritans. The spirit 
and peril of the Irish race might have prompted them to unite 
upon Catholic toleration and monarchy, and on this they could 
have made a firm alliance with the Protestant Royalists, who, 
under the Marquess of Ormonde, had an organised army of 
twelve thousand men. But the arrival of the Papal Nuncio 
Rinuccini had aggravated the many forces of incoherence and 
strife. Ormonde’s army was grievously weakened before Crom- 
well landed. He had already in 1647 ceded Dublin to a 
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Parliamentaiy general; but be had ktet occupied the towns of 
Drogheda and Wexford and was resolved to defend 
Upon these Cromwell marched with his ten thousand veteran 
troops. Ormonde would have done better to have kept the open 
field with his regulars and allowed the severities of the Puritan 
invaders to rally the Irish nation behind him- Instead he hoped 
that Cromwell would break his teeth upon a long siege of 
Drogheda, in which he placed a garrison of three thnns afi^j 
men, comprising the flower of the Irish RoyaHsts, and Rn gligh 
volunteers. Cromwell saw that the destruction of these men 
would not only ruin Ormonde’s military power, but spread 
a helpful terror throughout the island. He therefore resolved 
upon a deed of “frightfulness” deeply embarrassing to his 
nineteenth-century admirers and apologists. 

Having unsuccessfully summoned the garrison to surrender, 
he breached the ramparts with his cannon, and at the third 
assault, which he led himself, stormed the town. There followed 
a massacre so all-effadng as to startle even the opinion of those 
fierce times. .All were put to the sword. None escaped; every 
priest and friar was butchered. The corpses were carefully 
ransacked for valuables. The Governor, Sit Arthur Ashton, 
had an artificial leg, which the Ironsides believed to be made of 
gold; however it was only in his belt they found his private 
fortune. The ferreting out and slaughter of those in hiding 
lasted tin the third day. 

There is no dispute about the facts, for Oliver told his own 
tale in his letter to John Bradshaw, President of the Council of 
State. “It hath pleased God to bless our endeavours at Tredah 
[for thus he spelt Drogheda]. After battery, we stormed it. The 
Enemy were about 3000 strong in the Town. They made a 
stout resistance; and near 1000 of our men being entered, the 
Enemy forced them out again. But God giving a new courage 
to our men, they attempted again, and entered; beating the 
Enemy from their defences. . . . Bdng thus entered, we refused 
them quarter; having the day before summoned the Town. 

I believe we put to the sword the whole number of the defen- 
dants. I do not t h in k Thirty of the whole n umb er escaped with 
their lives. Those that did, are in safe custody for the Barbados. 
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. . . This hath been a marvellous great mercy. The Enemy, 
being not willing to put an issue upon a field-battle, had put into 
this Garrison almost all their prime soldiers . . . under the com- 
mand of their best officers. ... I do not believe, neither do I 
hear, that any officer escaped with his life, save only one, . . , 
The Enemy upon this were filled with much terror, ' And trulv 
I believe this bitterness will save much efiusion of blood, through 
the goodness of God, 

“I wish that all honest hearts may give the glory of this to 
God alone, to whom indeed the praise of this mercy belongs.” 

In another letter, to Speaker Lenthall, he gave further details. 
“Divers of the Enemy retreated into the hlill-Mount: a place 
very strong and of difficult access. . . . The Governor, Sir 
Arthur Ashton, and divers considerable Officers being there, our 
men getting up to them, were ordered by me to put thpm all 
to the sword. And indeed, being in the heat of action, I forbade 
them to spare any that were in arms in the Town: and, I thinl? 
that night they put to the sword about 2000 men; — ffivers of 
the officers and soldiers being fled over the Bridge into the other 
part of the Town, where about 100 of them possessed St. Peter’s 
Qiurch-steeple. . . . These, being summoned to yield to merCT', 
refused. Whereupon I ordered the steeple of St. Peter’s Church 
to be fired, when one of them was heard to say in the midst of 
the flames : ‘God damn me, God confound me; I bum, I burn,’ ” 
“I am persuaded,” Cromwell added, “that tliis is a righteous 
judgment of God upon these barbarous wretches, who have 
imbrued their hands in so much innocent blood.”^ A similar 
atrocity was perpetrated a few weeks later at the storm of Wex- 
ford. 

In the safe and comfortable days of Queen Victoria, when 
Liberals and Conservatives, Gladstone and Disraeli, contended 
about the past, and when Irish Nationalists and Radical Non- 
conformists championed their old causes, a school grew up to 
gape in awe and some in furtive admiration at these savage 
crimes. Men thought such scenes were gone for ever, and that 
while moving into a broad age of peace, money-making, and 
debatings they could aflbrd to pay their tributes to the rugged 

^ Thomzs Carlyle, Oliver CromwelPs Letters and Speeches (1846), voL ii, pp. 59-62. 
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warriors who had laid the foundations of a liberal society. The 
twentieth century has sharply recalled its intellectuals from 
such vain indulgences. We have seen the technique of “frightful- 
ness” applied in our own time with Cromwellian brutality and 
upon a far larger scale. We know too much of despots and t heir 
moods and power to practise the philosophic detachment of 
our grandfathers. It is necessary to recur to die simpler principle 
that the wholesale slaughter of unarmed or disarmed men mqrlr<f 
with a mordant and eternal brand the memory of conquerors, 
however they may have prospered. 

In Oliver’s smoky soul there were evident misgivings. He 
writes of the “remorse and regret” which are iusqparable from 
such crimes. While brazening them out, he offers diverse 
excuses, eagerly lapped up by Carlyle. By a terrifying example 
he believed he had saved far greater bloodshed. But this did not 
prove true. The war continued in squalid, murderous fashion for 
two years after he had left Ireland. In his hatred of Popery, which 
he regarded as a world-wide conspiracy of evil, he sought to 
identify the Royalist garrison of Drogheda with the Roman 
Catholic Irish peasantry who had massacred the Protestant 
landlords in 1641. He ought to have known that not one of 
them had the slightest connection with that eight-year-old 
horror. He shielded himself behind “the heat of action” when 
his troops had not suffered a hundred casualties, and when, in 
Ranke’s impartial judgment, “there throughout- ming led a cold- 
blooded calculation and a violence which is deliberate.” Above 
all, the conscience of man must recoil from the monster of a 
faction-god projected from the mind of an ambitious, interested 
politician on whose lips the words “righteousness” and “mercy” 
were mockery. Not even the hard pleas of necessity or the safety 
of lie State can be invoked. Cromwell in Ireland, disposing of 
overwhelming strength and using it with merciless wickedness, 
debased the standards of human conduct and sensibly darkened 
the journey of mankind. Cromwell’s Irish massacres find 
numberless compeers in the history of all countries during and 
since the Stone Age. It is therefore only necessary to strip men 
capable of such deeds of aU title to honour, whether it be the 
light which plays around a great captain of war or the long 
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repute which covers the severities of a successful prince or 
statesman.^ 

We have seen the many ties which at one time or another have 
joined the inhabitants of the Western islands, and even in 
Ireland itself offered a tolerable way of life to Protestants and 
Catholics alike. Upon all these Cromwell’s record was a lasting 
bane. By an uncompleted process of terror, by an iniquitous 
land settlement, by the virtual proscription of the Chtholic 
religion, by the bloody deeds already described, he cut new 
gulfs between the nations and the creeds. “Hell or Connaught” 
were the terms he thrust upon the native inhabitants, and they 
for their part, across three hundred years, have used as their 
keenest expression of hatred “The curse of Cromwell on you.” 
The consequences of Cromwell’s rule in Ireland have distressed 
and at times distracted English politics down even to the present 
day. To heal them baffled the skill and loyalties of successive 
generations. They became for a time a potent obstacle to the 
harmony of the English-speaking peoples throughout the wodd. 
Upon all of us there still lies “the curse of Cromwell”. 


At the moment when the axe severed the head of Chades the 
First from his body his eldest son became, in the opinion of most 
of his subjects and of Europe, King Chades the Second. Within 
six days, as soon as horsemen could bear the tidings northward, 
the Scottish Estates proclaimed him King of Great Bdtain, 
France, an<l Ireland. Their representatives in London demanded 
his recognition. The oligarchs who called themselves “Parlia- 
ment” thereupon expelled the envoys, declaring that they “had 
laid the grounds of a new and bloody war”. Charles II sheltered 
at The Hague. The predominant sentiment in Holland was 
friendly to hifn_^ and shocked by his fathed s execution. Doris- 
laus, the Dutch lawyer who had been so helpful in drawing up 
the regicide tribunal^ was murdered by Scottish Royalists as he 
sat at dinner; and although the law was set in motion against the 
assassins their crime was widely applauded. 

^ Written 1938-39. — S. C 
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Montrose, when his army fell to pieces, had on the advice of 
the late King quitted Scotland, believing at first that the White- 
hall execution robbed his life of all purpose. His spirit was 
revived by a priest who preached to him a duty of revenge. 
With a handful of followers he landed in Caithness, was defeated 
by the Government forces and betrayed for a paltry bribe iuto 
their power. He was dragged through many Scottish towns, 
and hanged at Edinburgh on a specially high gallows amid an 
imme nse agitated concourse. Uplifted by his commanding 
spirit above physical misfortune, he regarded his sufferings as 
glorious martyrdom, abashed his fiercest foes by his noble gaze, 
and has Irft a name long cherished m Scottish ballad and 
romance. His body, cut into an unusual number of pieces, was 
distributed for an example through the scenes of his triumphs. 
Yet at the same time that Argyll and the Covenanters inflicted 
this savage punishment upon an unorthodox Royalist they 
themselves prepared for war with England in the cause of 
monardiy and entered into urgent treaty with the young King. 

Hard courses were laid before Charles II. If, said the Scottish 
Government ia effect, you will embrace the Covenant and be- 
come the champion of the Presbyterian cause not only will we 
bring all Scotland under your sovereignty, but we will march 
with you into England, where Presbyterians and Royalists alike 
will join to re-establish the sacred majesty of the Crown against 
Republicans and regicides. Here at the darkest moment was 
the proclamation of the continuance of the monarchy. But the 
price was extortionate and deadly. Charles II must bind himself 
to destroy the Episcopacy and enforce upon England a religious 
system odious to aU who had fought for his father. He had been 
carefully and strictly brought up, and was versed in the religious 
and political controversies of the times. He hesitated long 
before takiug the grim decision of selling his soul to the Devil, 
as he conceived it, for the interest of the Crown and betrayiug 
the cause to save its life. The exacting Scottish Commissioners, 
who waited upon hhn day by day in Holland, understood all 
that was involved in the bargain. “We made him,” said one of 
them, “sign and swear a Covenant which we knew from clear 
and demonstrable reasons that he hated in his heart. ... He 
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sinfully complied with what we most sinfully pressed upon 
him.” Even Queen Henrietta Maria, with the blood of her 
beloved husband to avenge, and to whom one Protestant heresy 
was no worse than another, was doubtful whetha: her son should 
subscribe. 

The fulfilment of the contract was as harsh as the signing. 
On the ship before the King landed in Scotland the most precise 
guarantees were extracted. When the King looked out from 
the windows of the house in which he was lodged at Aberdeen 
a grisly object met his view. It was the shrivelled hand of 
Montrose, his devoted servant and fiiend, nailed to the wall. 
He found himsdf virtually a prisoner in the hands of those who 
had besought him to be their sovereign. He listened to endless 
sermons, admonitions, and objurgations. He bowed the knee 
in what was to him the temple of Baal. We may admire as 
polished flint the convictions and purposes of the Scots Govern- 
ment and its divines, but one must be thankful never to have 
been brought in contact with any of them. 

It was die essence of Scottish policy to separate their new 
war with England from the invasion which had so lamentably 
failed at Preston two years before. AH those who had taken part 
in that ill-starred attempt — ^“the Engagers”, as they were called, 
after the name of the agreement with Chiles I — were barred 
from the new venture. A pxurge of the Army stripped it of three 
or four thousand of its most experienced officers and men; their 
places were filled with “ministers’ sons, clerks, and such other 
sanctified creatures, who hardly ever saw or heard of any sword 
but that of the spirit”. Still there was again an army to fight for 
the Crown, and both Cardinal Mazarin in France and Prince 
William of Orange in Holland lent their aid to Scodand. The 
unhappy young King was forced, by the need to fight and the 
desire to win, to issue a dedaration in which he desired “to be 
deeply humbled before God because of his father’ s opposition 
to fhe solemn League and Covenant; and because his mother 
had been guilty of idolatry, the toleration of which in die King’s 
house could not but be a high provocation to a jealous God 
visiting the sins of the fathers upon the children”. Charles 
wondered whether he would dare to look his modiet in the face 
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again; and in fact she told him she would never again be his 
political adviser. On this strange foundation a large Scottish 
army gathered on the Border. 

ITie menace in the North brought Cromwell back from 
Ireland. Fairfax, thoroughly estranged from his former col- 
leagues, refused to invade Scotland, and the Council of State at 
last appointed Cromwell Commander-in-Chief in form as he had 
long been in fact. In his Ironside troops, fresh from their 
slaughters, he grasped a heavy, sharp, and reeking sword. He did 
not shrink from argument before strife. He wrestled in soulful 
stress with men who believed that many of the tenets he knew 
and measured as political counters were matters of salvation or 
damnation. “I beseech you,” he exclaimed in tremendous chal- 
lenge, “in the bowels of Christ Jesus, think it possible you may 
be mistaken.” It was in vain. But for the expense and danger of 
keeping armies in the field, they would have wrangled heartily till 
Doomsday. Meanwhile however the English troops had invaded 
the Lowlands, hugging the coast, where they could be victualled 
from the sea by thdr Fleet. The armies manoeuvred against each 
other. David Leslie was no mean opponent, and his army far 
more numerous. Cromwell was forced back upon Dunbar, 
dependent on wind and weather for his daily bread. He might 
still escape south by sea, picking up supplies at the East Coast 
ports. But this was no culmination to a career of unbroken 
success. 

In the Scottish camp there were two opinions. The first, 
held by Leslie, was for letting Ctomwdl go. The second was 
urged by the six leading ministers of rdigion; now was the time 
to wreak the Lord’s vengeance upon those guilty ones who 
would bring spiritual anarchy into the Reformed Church. Bigotry 
prevailed over strategy. ITie pious Scottish army descended 
from their blockading heights and closed down upon Cromwell 
and his saints to prevent their embarkation. Both sides con- 
fidently appealed to Jehovah; and the Most High, finding so 
little to choose between them in faith and zeal, must have 
allowed purely military factors to prevail. It was again Septem- 
ber 3. A year had passed since the massacre at Drogheda. 
Further mmifestations of the divine favour might well be 
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WILLIAM LAUD, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, “the man of all others 
was Charltt’s evil genius.’* (National 
Portrait Gallety) 


HENRY IRETON, foremost of Crom- 
wdl’s generals, *"the most construcdve 
political mind of the hour,” and a proini* 
nent signatory to Charles’s death wanant. 







From the portrait by Samuel 
Cooper at Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 
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CROMWEUL’S BIBLE. “His strict Puritan upbring- 
ing and the soul-stressing of his youth had left him . . . 

without any certainty as to his own righteousness 

There was ever a conflict in the man between his con- 
viedon of his divine right to rule for the good of the 
people and a genuine Christian h umili ty at his own 
unworthiness.” (London Museum) 
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BATTLE OF NASEBY, 1645. Disposition of Royalist (top of picture) and Roundhead forces: 
reproduced ftxm Anglia Rediviviat by Joshua Spriggs 1647. 'Ac Royalists attacked uphill a Round- 
ed anny of twice thdr numbw. Prince Rupert shattered the Roundhead left, but on the other 
flank Cromwell drove all before him. ‘*Naseby was the tt giiring effort of the Cavaliers in the open fidd.” 
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THE TRIAL OF THE KIXG 
in Westminster Hall before a court 
of some siz^ G>mmissioners. No 
English jurist could be found to 
ftame the indictment. The Kjng 
refused to acknowledge the tribu- 
nal, and eyed his judges “with 
unaffeaed scorn”. The over- 
whelming sympathy of the great 
concourse gathered m the Hall was 
with the King. From a con- 
temporaiy print in the British 
Museum) 


THE DEATH WAR- 
RANT. The signatures 
are headed by that of 
John Bradshaw, presi- 
dent of the court. Crom- 
well’s is the second below 
it, Ireton’s is the lowest 
but one in the second 
column. (House of 
Lords' 




THE EXECUTION of 
Charles I in £ront of the 
Banqueting Hall, Whitehall, 
January 30, 1649: from a 
near-contemporary print now 
in the British Museum. 
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GREAT SEAL OF 
the COAIMONWEALTH 

» g'Sf^s^’s testes ““ •"■ 


DROGHEDA, Ireland, as 
It appeared in 1680. This 
was the site of the massacre 

H? ^ “so 

^-efi&dng as to startle even 
nne opinion of those fierce 
times. All were put to the 
sword. None escaped: every 
^est and friar was 
butchered.** 

(British Museum) 
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JAMES GRAHAM, Marquis of Mon- 
trose, Scottish champion of the Roy^st 
cause, “a noble chuscter and brilliant 
geneid“. (National Portrait Gallery) 



ADMIRAL DE RLTTER. Under his com- 



THE FOUR DAYS BATTLE between the English and Dutch fleets, off the North 
Forelandi, June 1666. The English, commanded by Monk and Prince Rupw, were 
ultimately compelled to retire intii the Thames estuary with heavy losses. (Painting by 
Abraham Stor^, National Maritime Museum, Greenwich*^ 
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CHARLES II. This portrait bust of ±e 
^?E 7 Monarch”, by Honor6 PeU^, was 
modeUed in 1684, the year before the King’s 
death. (Viaoria and Albert Museum) 




■ ^ R^TORATION, Charles II returns 
3 fais k^dom. “I m m e nse crowds awaited 
im at Dover. There on May 25, 1660, 
jeneral Monk received him with profound 

Everence as he landed AH classes crowded 

3 welcome the King home to his own. They 
hwed and wept in uncontrollable emotion. 

delivered from a night- 
lare. (From a print in the British Museum) 






JUDGE JEFFREYS, who 
''made his name for ever 
odious” by the Bloody 
Assize, i6S<;. 


EDWARD HYDE, ist 
Earl of Garendon, Lord 
Chancellor from 1658 to 
1667. 


GEORGE SAVILE, ist Mar- 
quis of Halifax, '^the states- 
man who has rendered the 
w-ord ‘Triimner' illustrious”. 
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THE SEVEN BISHOPS, “idols of the nation”, leaving the Tower of London by 
barge for their trial on a charge of seditious libel, June 15, 1688. “For the first time the 
Episcopacy found itself in alliance with the population of London.” The bishops were 
acquit^ on June 30, and the invitation to William of Orange was signed and dispatched 
the same night. (Contemporary Dutch engraving, British Museum) 

LANDING OF WILLIAM OF ORANGE at Brixham, Torbay, 
November 5, 1688, supported by an army of fourteen thousand 
men, and si^ escorting warships: from a p ainting (artist un- 
known) now in Hampton Court Palace. 

Reproduced by gracioui permission of Her Majesty The Queen 
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TITUS OATBS. A con- 
temporary caricature of 
disr^table anti-Catholic in- 
triguer, “as wicked as any man 
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expected. “We have much hope in the Lord, of whose mercy 
we have had large experience,” remarked Oliver cheerfully, A 
Yorkshire officer, John Lambert, of whom more was to be 
heard, convinced him of the wealmess of the southern Scottish 
flank, which he overlapped. At the first grey light Cromwell, 
feinting with his right wing, attacked heavily on the left. 
“Now,” he exclaimed, as the sun rose over the sea b ehin d him, 
“let God arise and let his enemies be scattered.” Once the battle 
was joined among these politico-religious warriors the end was 
speedy. The Scots, finding their right turned, fled, leaving three 
thousand dead on the field. Nine thousand were prisoners in 
Oliver’s hungry camp, and the Army of the Presbyters was 
broken. 


The disaster carried Scots policy out of the trammels of 
dogma. National safety became the cry. All haste was made to 
conciliate the Engagers and reinforce the depleted ranks with 
the oflScers and men so improvidendy cashiered. The services 
of English Royalists were gratefully accepted. The King was 
crowned at Scone. Political ideas supervened upon the religious 
war. The plan of marching south, leaving Cromwell behind in 
Edinburgh, which he had occupied, and rousing the Royalist 
forces in England, captivated the majority of the Scots Council. 
But the religious, and what would later be called Radical, 
influences stiU retained enough strength to spoil this. The six 
Presbyterian ministers who professed to know what would be 
pleasing to the Almighty spread about the belief that the defeat 
at Dunbar was due to the estmngement of the Lord Jehovah 
from an army which espoused the cause of the son of an Un- 
covenanted King. Upon this reason or pretext many quitted 
the ranks. 

A Scottish army now invaded England in 165 1 upon a Royalist 
rather than a Presbyterian enterprise. It is proof of Qrom- 
well’s political and military sagadty that he ^owed them to 
pass. He could by timely marches have overtaken them almost 
at the Border, but his intention was to cut them off from their 
supplies. The event justified his calculation. The English 
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Royalists, bled white, mulcted, cowed, were found incapable of 
any fresh response; most of their active leaders had already been 
executed. Qiades 11 trod his native soil as King. He trtarr^fj 
in a chilly silence at the head of his troops. But Cromwell 
could now follow easily upon his track, and his concentration 
of aU the forces of the Commonwealth against the Northern 
invaders was masterly. On his day of fate, September 3, sixteen 
thousand Scots were brought to battle at Worcester, not only 
by the twenty thousand veterans of the New Model, but by the 
;^glish militia, who rallied in large numbers against this fresh 
inroad of the hated and interfering Scots. Leslie, who com- 
manded, lingered in the city with the Scottish cavalry till the 
day was lost. Charles acquitted himself with distinction. He 
rode along the regiments in the thick of the fighting, encouraging 
them in their duty. The struggle was one of the stiffest contests 
of the dvil wars, but it was forlorn, and the Scots and thei r 
Royalist comrades were destroyed as a military force. Few re- 
turned to Scotland. To Cromwdl this was “the crowning 
merc^”. To Charles 11 it afforded the most romantic adventure 
of his life. He escaped with difficulty from the stricken field; 
a thousand pounds was set upon his head. The land was scoured 
for Mm. He Md for a whole day in the famous oak tree at 
Boscobel, while his pursuers passed by. On every side were 
men who would have rejoiced to win the price of ratching him. 
But also on every side were friends, if they could be found, 
secret, silent, u nflinching . Nearly fifty persons recognised him^ 
and thus became privy to Ms escape and liable to grave penalties. 
The magic of the words “the King, our master,” cast its spell 
upon all classes. “The King of England, my master, your 
^ter, and the master of all good Englishmen, is near you and 
in great distress: can you help us to a boat?” “Is he wdl? Is 
he safe?” “Yes.” “God be blessed.” TMs was the temper of all 
who were trusted with or discovered the secret. 

_ Thus after six weeks of desperate peril did the King find 
himself again in exile. His most feithfiil surviving supporter. 
Lord Derby, paid the last forfeit of loyalty on the scaffold. Lady 
Derby, who had gallantly defended her home at Lathom House, 
still hoped to keq) the royal standard flying in the Isle of Man, 
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the independence of which the Derbys had proclaimed; but 
Parliamentary ideas and later Parliamentar}' troops reduced this 
last asylum of Royalism. The valiant chirftainess was long im- 
prisoned, and afteru’atds dwelt in penury. This was the end of 
the Qvil War or Great Rebellion, i^gland was mastered; 
Ireland was terrorised; Scotland was conquered. The three 
kingdoms were united under a Government in London vchich 
wielded autocratic power. The most memorable chapter in 
English history was closed by irresistible forces, which ruled 
absolutely for a while, but settled nothing. In harsh or melan- 
choly epochs free men may always take comfort from the grand 
lesson of history, that tyrannies cannot last except among servile 
races. The years w'hich seem endless to those who endure them 
are but a flick of mischance in the journey. New and natural 
hopes leap from the human heart as every spring revives the 
cultivated soil and rew’ards the faithful, patient husbandmen. 



CHAPTER II 


The Lord Protector 


T he monarchy had gone; the Lords had gone; the 
Church of England was prostrate; of the Commons there 
remained nothing but the few survivors contemptuously 
named the Rump. The Rump sat high in its own estimation. It 
was the surviving embodiment of the Parliamentary cause. Its 
members felt that the country would need their guidance for 
many a long year. ‘While Cromwell was fighting in Ireland and 
Scotland these Puritan grandees through their chosen Council of 
State ruled with efficiency. Though they expatiated with fervour 
upon religion they shap^ a practical policy which, if it incurred 
odium, did not lack strength. They were an oligarchy bom of 
war, and still warring. The money must be found. It came 
mainly from an excise and property tax which have not been dis- 
placed from the British financial system by the wisdom of later 
times. The defeated Royalists and proscribed Roman Catholics 
were obvious sources of revenue. Heavy fines were imposed 
upon them. They could only preserve a portion of their estates 
by paying the rest in ransom. There were large sales of land; and 
since only land directly confiscated was released when Charles n 
regained his throne there came about a lasting redistribution of 
landed property, which, though carried out within the same dass, 
provided a cote of self-interest among the new proprietors round 
which in after years the Whigs and their doctrines gradually 
^thered. The dualism of English life after the Restoration found 
its secular counterpart in two kinds of gentry, divided in interest, 
traditions, and ideas, but each based upon landed property. Here 
was one of the enduring foundations of the long-lived party 
systems. 

It was a nationalistic Rump, at once protectionist and belli- 
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cose. Their Navigation Act forbade all imports not carried 
either in English ships or in those of the country of origin. 
Their rivalry with the Dutch, who controlled the Baltic trade 
and the spice trade with the Indies, and dominated the herring 
fisheries, provoked against a sister Protestant republic the first 
war in English history which was fought for primarily economic 
reasons. Robert Blake, a Somerset merchant, distinguished in 
the Qvil War, but with no seafaring experience, was appointed 
admiral. He was the first and most famous of the “generals at 
sea”, who, like Prince Rupert, proved that naval war is only 
the same tune played on different instruments. The English 
Na\T more th^ held its own against the Dutch and the 
numerous Royalist privateers. Blake soon learned how to give 
the sea-captains orders, taught the Fleet discipline and unity, 
and in his final campaign against the Mediterranean pirates 
proved that land batteries, then deemed unassailable, could be 
silenced by broadsides from ships afloat. 

The Rump prospered only so long as their Lord General was 
at the wars, ^^en he returned victorious he was struck by their 
unpopularity. He was also shocked at their unrepresentative 
character. Above aU, he observed that the Army, hitherto 
occupied about God’s business in other directions, looked sourly 
on their civilian masters and paymasters. He laboured to mediate 
between the shrunken Parliament and its gigantic sword, but 
even he could not withhold his criticism- He loathed the vrar 
against the Protestant Dutch. He deprecated Licensing Acts and 
Treason Acts, which overrode customary liberties. Finally he 
convinced himself of the “pride, ambition, and self-seeking” of 
the remaming Members of Parliament. He foresaw sad dangers 
shoTild they succeed in what he now feared was their design 
of perpetuating there rule. He looked upon them with the same 
disparaging glance as Napoleon, returned from Egypt, cast upon 
the Directory. The oligarchs, dwelling under the impression 
that Parliamentary supremacy had been for ever established by 
the execution of the King, and heedless of thek tottering 
foundations, remained obdurate. The Lord General’s outlook 
was dear and his language plain. “These men,” Oliver had said, 
“will never leave till the Army pull them down by the ears.” 
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He accotdingly went to the House on April 20, 1655, accom- 
^ed by thirty musketeers. He took his seat and for a time 
listened to the debate. Then, rising in his place, he made a speech 
which ^ew in anger as it proceeded. “Come, come,” he con- 
cluded, “I will put an end to your prating. You are no Parlia- 
ment.” He called in his musketeers to clear the House and lock 
die doors. While the indignant politicians, most of whom were 
men of force and fire, were being hustied into the street the 
General’s eye fell on the Mace, symbol of the Speaker’s authority 
“What shall we do with this bauble?” he asked. “Take it awayl’’ 
Tiat night a Cockney wit scribbled on the door of St. Stephen’s, 
“This House to let— unfurnished.” To this halt then had come 
that famous effort in which Selden and Coke had pleaded, anH 
Pym and Hampden had consumed their lives. Here fianlr for 
the moment all the constitutional safeguards and processes built 
and tre^ured across the centuries, from Simon de Montfort to 
the Petition of Right. One man’s will now ruled. One puzzled, 
self-questioning, but esplosive spirit became for a spell the 
guardian of the slowly gathered work of ages, and of the 
continuity of the Rn glish message. 

Wli^ the Abb6 Sieyes returned to Paris after Napoleon’s 
expulsion of the Republican legislature upon the i8th Brumaire, 
to which he was a party, he remarked to his colleagues in the 
Directory, “GentlemenI We have a master.” England— nay, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland — ^had a master now; and tlmr 
WM aU they had. But how different was this master from the 
glittering adventurer of the eighteenth century I Napoleon was 
sure of hin^df. He had no scruples. He knew what he wanted 
to do. He intended to have supreme power in his hgnds, a nd to 
use that power without limit till he and his family controlled 
the world. He c^ed nothing for the past; he knew he had no 
means of governing the distant future; but the present was his 
prize and his spoil. 

Cromwdk although crafty and ruthless as occasion rlaimpd^ 
was at aff times a reluctant and apologetic dictator. He recog- 
and deplored the arbitrary character of his own rule, but 
he had no difficulty in persuading himself that his authority 
sprang both from Above and below. Was he not the new 
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Moses, the chosen Protector of the people of God, commanded 
to lead them into the Promised Land, if that could indeed be 
found? Was he not also the only available constable to safe- 
guard “the several forms of godliness in this nation”, a nd 
especially in the civil sphere the property of God’s sers'ants \rho 
had been on the right side, against Royalist conspirators or 
craay, ravening Levellers? Was he not the Lord General set 
up by Parliament, now defunct, captain of all the armed forces, 
the surviving holder of the whole authority of the State, and, 
as he said, “a person having power over the three narinns 
without bound or limit set”? 

Cromwell only desired personal power in order to have things 
setded in accord with his vision, not of himself or his fame but 
of the England of his youthful dreams. He was a giant laggard 
from the Eliaabethan age, a “rustic Tudor gentleman, bom out 
of due time,” who wished to see Scotland and Ireland brought 
to their due allegiance, and England “the aw’e of the Western 
world, adorned and defended wdth stout yeomen, honourable 
magistrates, learned ministats, flourishing universities, invincible 
fleets.”^ In foreign policy he was stiU fighting the Spanish 
Armada, ever ardent to lead his Ironside redcoats against the 
stakes and faggots of some Grand Inquisitor, or the idolatrous 
superstitions of an Italian Pope. Were these not now ripe for 
the sickle; aye, for the same sickle which had shorn down the 
malignant Cavaliers at Marston Moor and Naseby and had 
exterminated the Papists of Wexford and Drogheda? In vain 
did John Thurloe, the able and devoted Secretary to the Council 
of State, point out, what wras already so plain, that Spain was in 
decay, and that in the ever-growing power of the united France 
whidi Richelieu and Mazarin had welded lay the menace of the 
future. None of this was apparent to the Master. He sharpened 
his heavy sword for Don Quixote and the successors of Torque- 
mada. 


Cromwell’s successes and failures in foreign policy bore con- 
sequences throughout the reign of Charles II. He sought to 

^ G. M. Young, CbarUs 1 and Cr&me// (1935}. 
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advance the world-intetests of Protestantism and the patticulat 
needs of British commerce and shipping. In 1654 he ended the 
sea war against the Dutch which had begun two years earlier. 
He made ardent proposals for an alliance between the republics 
of England and Holland, which should form the basis of a 
Protestant League, capable not only of self-defence but of 
attac^g the Catholic Powers. The Dutch leaders were content 
to wind up with the least cost to thek trading prospects a war 
in which tihey knew they were beaten. 

Conflict between France and Spain was meanwhile proceed- 
ing. Cromvrell could choose his side. In spite of grave argu- 
ments to the contrary urged by the Council, he sent a naval 
expedition to the West Indies in September 1654 and Jamaica 
was occupied. This act of aggression led slowly but inevitably 
to war between England and Spain, and a consequent ^illionrf 
bet^^”^ England and France. In June 165 8 sis thousand veteran 
English soldiers in Flanders under Marshd Turenne defeated the 
Spaniards at the Battle of the Dunes and helped to capture the 
port of Du nkir k. The blockade of the Spanish coasts disclosed 
the strength of Britain’s sea-power, and one of Blake’s captains 
destroyed a treasure fleet off Teneriffe. Cromwell’s imperial 
eye rested long upon Gibraltar. He examined schemes for 
capturing the marvellous rock. This was reserved for the days of 
Marlborough, but England retained Dunkirk and Jamaica as a 
result of Cromwell’s war with Spain. 

^ Cromwell found no difficulty in reconciling the predatory 
aims of the Spanish war with his exertions for a European 
Protestant League. He was ever ready to strike against the 
religious persecution of Protestants abroad. When in 1655 he 
heard that a Protestant sect in the valleys north of Piedmont 
called the Vaudois were being oppressed and massacred by 
order of the Duke of Savoy he suspended his negotiations with 
France and threatened to send the Fleet against the Savoyard port 
of Nice. When he learnt that war had begun between such good 
Protestant neighbours as the Swedes and the Danes he tried to 
persuade the Dutch to take part in joint mediation, and for a ritnft 
arranged a truce. In the main however Cromwell’s foreign policy 
was more successful in helping British trade and shipping than in 
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checking of re\'ersing the Counter-Reformation. The Medi- 
terranean and Channel were cleared of pirates, foreign trade 
expanded, and the whole world learnt to respect British sea- 
power. The poet Waller could write: 

The sea’s our ownj and now all nations greet 
With bending sails, each vessel of onx fleet; 

Your power extends as far as winds can blow 
Or swelling sails upon the globe may go. 

And Drvden: 

He made us freemen of the Continent 

Whom nature did like captives treat before; 

To nobler preys the Rn glkh Hon sent 
And taught him first in Belgian walks to roar. 


But how to find a worthy, docile P arliam ent^ with the fear of 
God and the root of the matter in their hearts, to aid and com- 
fort the Lord Protector in his task? He sought a Parliament 
whose authority would relieve -him &om the reproach of a 
despotism simil^ to that which he had punished in “the Man 
of Blood”, which would sustain, and within respectful limits 
correct, his initiatiYe, without of course diverging from his 
ideals or hamperiag his sword or signet. But such Parliaments 
do not exist. Parliaments are awkward things. They have a 
knack of developing collective opinions of theic own, which 
they derive from those who elect them. Cromwell sought the 
right kind of Parliament to limit his own dictatorship without 
crossing his will, and he boxed the compass in his search. He 
tried in succession a Puritan oligarchy, an upper middle-class 
Assembly sprinkled with men who hii risea through military 
service, then in despair a naked military dictatorship, and finally 
a return to constitutional monarchy in all but name. He 
expelled the Romp in the cause of an overdue popular electi o n. 
He replaced it not by an elected but by a hand-picked body of 
Puritan notables, who became known to history as “Barebone’s 
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P afitam ent”, after one of their members, Praise-God Barebone. 
This was to be a Parliament of Saints, with trustworthy political 
records. The independent or congregational Churches i:ew up 
a panel, from which the Coundl of Officers chose a hundred 
and twenty-nine English representatives and — ^thus revealing 
their sense of proportion — five Scottish and six Irish nominees. 
They were, said Cromwell in his address to the Assembly in 
July 1653, people chosen by God to do His Work and to 
show fordi His Praise”. But a pregnant unfinished sentence 
from his speech showed his pricks of conscience about nomina- 
tion instead of election: “If it were a time to compare your 
standing with those that have been called by the suiSEcages of 
the people, who can tell how soon God may fit the people for 
such a thing, and none can desire it more than I.” 

The political behaviour of die Saints was a sad disappointment 
to their convoker. With breath-taking speed they proceeded 
to sweq) the board dear of encumbrances in order to establish 
a new Heaven and earth. They sought to disestablish the Church 
and aboKsh tithes without providing any livelihood for the 
dergy. In a single day's debate they abolished the Court of 
Chancery. They threatened rights of property and proclaimed 
Levelling ideas. With a temerity justified only by spiritual 
promptings, they reformed taxation in a manner which seemed 
to w^en the security for the soldiers’ pay. This was dedsive. 
The Army bristled. Cromwell, to whose advice the Saints no 
longer hearkened, saw them as a set of dangerous fools. He 
afterwards referred to his action in convening them as “a story 
of my own weakness and folly”. The Army leaders, wishing to 
avoid the scandal of another fordble ejection, persuaded or 
compelled the more moderate Saints to get up very early one 
morning before the others were awake and pass a resolution 
yidding back their power to the Lord General from whom it 
had come. Cromwell did not waste his strength in wrestling 
against their wish. He declared that his own power had again 
“become as boundless and unlimited as before”, and cast about 
for other means of cloaking it as decently as possible. 

His high place, for all its apparent strength, depended on the 
precarious balance of Parliament and Army. He could always 
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use the Army against Parliament; but without a Parliament he 
felt himself very much alone with the Army. The Army leaders 
were also conscious of the gulf of mihtarv rank and social class 
which separated them from their formidable rani- and file. They 
too held their position by being the champions of the interests 
and the doctrines of the soldiery. They must find something to 
fight against or they would be needed no longer. Tnus the 
whole cluster of these serious, practical, and hitherto triumphant 
revolutionaries needed to set up a Parli a ment, if only to have 
something to pull down. Ireton had died in Ireland, but Lambert 
and other Army leaders of various ranks drew up an “Instrument 
of Government”, -which w^as in fact the first and last written 
English Constitution. The executive oiSce of Lord Protector 
conferred upon Cromwell was checked and balanced bv a 
Council of State, nominated for life, consisting of seven Army 
leaders and eight civilians. A single chamber was also set up, 
elected upon a new property quaMcation in the country. The 
old one had been the possession of a forty-shilling-a-year free- 
hold; the new one was the ownership of personal estate with a 
capital value of two hundred pounds. It was probably not a 
narrower franchise, but aU those who had fought against Parlia- 
ment were disqualified from voting. Cromwell gratefully 
accepted the Imtrument and assumed the title of Lord Protector. 

But once again all went wrong with the Parliament. It no 
sooner met in September 1654 than it was seen to contain a fierce 
and lively Republican group, which, without the slightest 
gratitude to the Army leaders or to the Protector for their 
apparent deference to Republican ideas, set themselves to tear 
the new Constitution to pieces. Cromwell at once excluded 
the Republicans from the House. But even then the remaining 
Parliamentary majority sought to limit the degree of religious 
toleration guaranteed by the Instrument, to restrict the Lord 
Protector’s control of ^e Army, and to reduce both its size 
and pay. This was carrying the farce too far. At the earliest 
moment allowed by the Instrument Cromwell dissolved the 
Commons. His frrewell speech was a catalogue of reproaches; 
they had, he said, neglected their opportunities, and by attacking 
the Army had undermined national security and polluted the 
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political atmosphefe. “It looks,” he added severely, “as if a 
laying of grounds for a quarrel had been designed, rather than 
to give the people a settlement.” So here he was back at the 
old and ever-recurring problem. “I am as much for government 
by consent as any man,” he told a critical Republican. “But” — 
pertinent inquiry — “where shall we find consent?” 

I^Iilitary dictatorship supervened, naked if not whoUy un- 
ashamed. A Royalist colonel named Penruddock managed to 
capture Salisbury in March 1655. The tisiug was easily sup- 
pressed. But the outbreak, combined with the discovery by 
Thurloe, who directed the highly efficient secret service, of a 
number of abortive plots, convinced the Protector of great 
danger. “The people,” Cromwell had told Parliament, “wiU 
prefer their safety to their passions and their real security to 
forms.” He now proceeded to divide England and Wales iuto 
eleven districts, over each of which a Major-General was placed, 
with the command of a troop of horse and a reorganised mili tta, 
The Rlajor-Generals were given three functions — police and 
public order, the collection of special taxes upon acknowledged 
Royalists, and the strict enforcement of Puritan morality. For 
some months they addressed themselves with zeal to their task. 

None dared withstand the Major-Generals; but the war with 
Spain was costly and the taxes insufficient. Like Charles I, 
Cromwell was driven again to summon a Parliament. The 
Major-Generals assured him of their ability to pack a compliant 
House. But Levellers, Republicans, and Royalists were able to 
exploit the discontent against the military dictatorship, and a 
large number of Members who were known enemies of the 
Protector were returned. By a strained use of a clause in the 
Instrument of Government Cromwell managed to exclude a 
hundred of his opponents from the House, while another fifty 
or sixty voluntarily withdrew in protest. Even after this purge 
his attempt to obtain a confirmation of the local rule of the 
Major-Generals met with such vehement opposition that he was 
compelled to do without it. Indeed, many of the remaining 
Members “were so highly incensed against the arbitrary acting 
of the Major-Generals” that they “searched greedily for any 
powers that will be ruled and limited by law”. 
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It vas at this stage that a group of la^ryers and gentry decided 
to oflFer Cromwell the crown. “The title of Protector,” said 
one of them, “is not limited by any rule or law; the title of King 
is.” Thus the “Humble Petition and Advice” in 1657 which 
embodied the proposed Constitution provided not only for the 
restoration of kingship, but also for the firm re-establishment of 
Parliament, including a nominated Upper House and a sub- 
stantial reduction in the powers of the Council of State. Though 
he called it but “a feather in his cap”, Cromwell was not un- 
attracted by the idea of becoming King, and announced that he 
was “hugely taken with the word settlement”. But the Army 
leaders and still more the soldiers showed at once their inveterate 
hostility to the trappings of monarchy, and Cromwell had to 
content hims elf wiA the right to nominate his successor to the 
Protectoral throne. In May 165 7 he accepted the main provisions 
of the new Constitution without the title of King. 

The Republicans rightly foresaw that this virtual revival of 
the monarchy opened the way for a Stuart restoration. Under 
the terms of the “Humble Petition” Cromwell had agreed to 
allow the Members whom he had excluded to return to West- 
minster, while his ablest supporters were taken away to fill the 
new Upper House. The Republicans could therefore act both 
inside and outside Parliament against the new regime. Cromwell, 
in the exaggerated belief that a hostile design was on foot against 
him, sudd^y, in January 1658, dissolved the most friendly 
Parliament which he had ever ikd. He ended his speech of 
dissolution with the words, “Let God judge between you and 
me.” “Amen,” answered the xmrepentant Republicans. 


The maintenance of all privilege and authority in their own 
hands at home and a policy of aggression and conquest abroad 
absorbed the main energies of Cromwell and his Council. They 
were singularly barren in social legislation. Their treatment of 
the Poor Law has been called “harshness coupled with failure.” 
Much better conditions and more improvements were established 
under the personal rule of Charles I between 1629 and 1640 than 
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under those who claimed to rule in the name of God and the 
sovereignty of the Saints. They considered that poverty should 
be punished rather than relieved. 

The English Puritans, like their brethren in Massachusetts, 
concerned themselves actively with the repression of vice. All 
betting and gambling were forbidden. In 1650 a law was passed 
making adultery punishable by death, a ferocity mitigated by 
the fact that nothing would convince the juries of the guilt of 
the accused. Drunkenness was attacked vigorously and great 
numbers of ale-houses were closed. Swearing was an oflFence 
punishable by a graduated scale of fines: a duke paid }os. for his 
first offence, a baron 20s., and a squire los. Common people 
could relieve their feelings at }s. 4^. Not much was allowed for 
their money; one roan was fined for saying “God is my witness,” 
and another for saying “Upon my life.” These were hard times. 
The feast days of the Church, regarded as superstitious indul- 
gences, were replaced by a monthly fast day. Christmas excited 
the most fervent hostility of these fanatics. Parliament was 
deeply concerned at the liberty which it gave to carnal and 
sensual delights. Soldiers were sent round London on Christ- 
mas Day before dinner-time to enter private houses without 
warrants and seize meat cooking in all kitchens and ovens. 
Ever3rwhere was prying and spying. 

AH over the country the May-poles were hewn down, lest 
old village dances around them should lead to immorality or 
at least to levity. Walking abroad on the Sabbath, except to go 
to church, was punished, and a man was fined for going to a 
neighbouring parish to hear a sermon. It was even proposed 
to forbid people sitting at dieir doors or leaning against them 
on the Sabbath. Bear-baiting and cock-fighting were effectually 
ended by shooting the bears and wringing the necks of the 
cocks. AH forms of athletic sports, horse-racing, wrestling, were 
banned, and sumptuary laws sought to remove aH ornaments 
from male and female attire. 

One may easHy see how desire for office or promotion led to 
hypocrisy. If sour looks, upturned eyes, nasal twang, speech 
garnished with Old Testament texts, were means to favour, 
there were others who could assume them besides those naturaHy 
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afflicted with such habits. But behind all this apparatus of cant 
and malignity stood an army of disciplined sectaries, who 
constantly extorted increases both of their numbers and their 
pay, and against whom none could make head. Thek generals 
and colonels soon engrossed to themselves rich landed estates 
carved out of the Crown lands : Fleetwood became the owner of 
Woodstock Manor, Lambert of Wimbledon, Okey of Ampthill, 
and Pride of Nonesuch. Hazelrigg and Bkch secured large 
holdings from the bishoprics of Durham and Hereford. To the 
mass of the nation however the rule of Cromwell manifested 
itself in the form of numberless and miserable petty tyrannies, 
and thus became hated as no Government has ever been hated 
in England before or since. For the first time the English people 
felt themselves governed from a centre in the control of which 
they had no say. Anger and hatred welled the stronger because 
thek expression was difficult. The old kings might have harried 
the nobles and taxed the rich; but here were personages who 
had climbed up by lawless, bloody violations, and presumed to 
order the Ufe and habits of every village and to shift custom from 
the rbannels which it had cut in the flow of centuries. What 
wonder that under the oak-leaves, broad and far throughout the 
countryside, men dreamed fondly of what they called the good 
old times and yearned for the day when “the King shall enjoy his 
own again”? 

The repulsive features fade from the picture and are replaced 
by colour and even charm as the summit of power is reached. 
We see the Lord Protector in his glory, the chiunpion of Protes- 
tantism, the arbiter of Europe, the patron of learning and the 
arts. We feel the dignity of his beating to all men, and his 
tenderness towards young people. We feel his passion for 
England, as fervent as Latham’s, and in some ways more 
intimate and emotional. No one can remain unconscious of his 
deske to find a moral basis for his power, or of his sense of 
responsibility to his coimtry and his God ranging fat beyond the 
horizon of his life. Although Cromwell easily convinced himself 
that he had been chosen the Supreme Ruler of the State, he was 
ever ready to share his power with others, provided of course 
that they agreed with bitn . He was willing, indeed anxious. 
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to govern through a Parliament, if that Parliament would carry 
the kws and taxes he required. But neither his fondlings nor 
his purgings induced his Parliaments to do his will. Again and 
again he was forced to use or threaten the power of the sword, 
and the rule which he sought to make a constitutional alternative 
to absolutism or anarchy became in practice a military autocracy. 


Nevertheless the dictatorship of Cromwell differed in many 
ways ficom modem patterns. Although the Press was gagged 
and the Royalists ill-used, although judges were intimidated and 
local privileges curtailed, there was always an effective vocal 
opposition, led by convinced Republicans. There was no attempt 
to make a party around the personality of the Dictator, still less 
to make a party state. Respect was shown for private property, 
and the process of fining the Cavaliers and allowing the m to 
compound by surrendering part of their estates was conducted 
with technical formality. Few people were put to death for 
political crimes, and no one was cast into indefinite bondage 
without trial. “What we gain in a fi:ee way,” Cromwell h^d told 
the Amy in 1647, “is better than twice as mudh in a forced, 
and will be more ti^y ours and our posterities’. . . . That whidi 
you have by force I look upon as nothing.” 

Liberty of conscience as conceived by Cromwell did not 
extend to the public profession of Roman Catholicism, Prelacy, 
or Quakerism. He banned open celebration of Mass, and threw 
hundreds of Quakers into prison. But such limitgtinns to free- 
dom of worship were caused less by religious prejudice than by 
fear of civil disturbance. Religious toleration challfing ^d aU the 
beliefs of Cromwell’s day and found its best friend in the Lord 
Protector himself. Believing the Jews to be a useful element in 
the civil c omtnun i t y, he opened again to them the gates of 
Hngland, which Edward I had closed nearly four hundred years 
before. There was in practice comparatively little persecution 
on purely religious grounds, and even Ro man Catholics were 
not seriously molested. Cromwell’s dramatic intervention on 
behalf cf a blaspheming Quaker and Unitarian whom Parliament 
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■would have put to death as well as tortured proves that he -was 
himself the source of many mitigations. A man who in that 
bitter age could write, “We look for no compulsion but that of 
light and reason,” and who could dream of a union and a right 
understanding embracing Jews and Gentiles, cannot be wholly 
barred from his place in the forward march of liberal ideas. 

Although a very passionate man when fully roused, he was 
frequently harassed by inner doubts and conflicts. His strict 
Puritan upbringing and the soul-stressing of his youth had left 
him, even though convinced that he belonged to the Qiosen 
People of God, without any certainty as to his own righteous- 
ness. Though he attributed his political and military victories to 
the special interventions of Providence, he could write to a 
friend that he feared he was liable to “make too much” of 
“outward dispensations”. This uncertainty about himself ex- 
cused opportunism, and reflected itself in his famous utterance, 
“No man goes so high as he -who knows not where he is going.” 
His doubts about political objectives became increasingly marked 
in his last years, and he grew more and more dependent on the 
advice and opinions of oAers. And thus there was ever a conflict 
in the man between his conviction of his divine right to rule for 
the good of the people and a genuine Christian humility at his 
own imworthiness. “Is it possible to fall from grace?” he 
inquired of his chaplain on his deathbed. On being reassured, 
he said, “Then I am saved, for I know that once I was in grace.” 

On September 5, 1658, the anniversary of the Battles of Dun- 
bar and Worcester and of the massacre of Drogheda, in the 
crash and howling of a mighty storm, death came to the Lord 
Protector. He had always been a good and faithful family man, 
and his heart had been broken by the death of his favourite and 
least Puritan daughter. He nominated his eldest son, Richard, 
a harmless country gentleman, as his successor, and for the 
moment none disputed his will. If in a tremendous crisis Crom- 
well’s sword had saved the cause of Parliament, he must stand 
before history as a representative of dictatorship and military rule 
who, -with all his qualities as a soldier and a statesman, is in 
lasting discord with the genius of the English race. 

Yet if we look beneath the surface to tiie rock he is revealed 
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as its defence not only against the ambitions of generals, but 
from the wild and unimaginable forms of oppression in which 
the Ironside veterans might have used their power. With all his 
faults and failures he was indeed the Lord Protector of the 
fifi fluting lights of the Old England he loved against the terrible 
weapon which he and Parliament had forged to assert them. 
Witiiout Cromwell there might have been no advance, without 
him no collapse, without him no recovery. Amid the ruins of 
every institution, social and political, whidi had hitherto guided 
iLe Island life he towered up, gigantic, glowing, indispensable, 
the sole agency by which time could be gained for healing and 
regrowth. 



CHAPTER III 


Tke Restoration 


I T PROVED IMPOSSIBLE to fill the vold w^hich the death of 
the Lord Protector had created. In his last hours Crom^-ell 
had in terms “very dark and imperfect” nominated his eldest 
son, Richard, to succeed him. “Tumbledown Dick”, as his 
enemies nicknamed him, was a respectable person with good 
intentions, but without the force and capaciu* required by the 
severity of the times. He was at first accepted by the Army and 
duly installed in his father’s seat; but when he attempted to 
exercise authority he found he had but the form. TLe first 
appointment Richard Cromwell sought to make in the Army, 
of which his own brother-in-law, Charles Fleetwood, was 
Commander-in-Chief, was objected to by the Council of Officers. 
Richard was made aware alike that the command of the Army 
was not hereditary, and also that it could not remain unfilled. 
His brother, Henry, who was both able and energetic, strove 
like Richard to strengthen the civil power even at the expense 
of the monarchical attributes of the Protector’s office. Upon 
Henry Cromwell’s advice Parliament was summoned. 

It was of course a Parliament from which all Royalists were 
formally excluded, and one which the ever-active Thurloe made 
a supreme effort to pack with Protectorate supporters. Neverthe- 
less it immediately raised the large issues of government. After 
Richard had opened it in due state and delivered his “speech 
from the throne” the Commons set themselves without delay 
to restore the principles of the Commonwealth and to control 
the Army. They questioned the validity of all Acts since the 
purge of 1657 had robbed Parliament of its representative 
integrity. They sought to transfer the allegiance of the Army 
from the Protector to themselves. The Army leaders were hovr- 
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ever determined to preserve their independent power. They 
complained of the conduct of the Commons and that the “good 
old cause” was endangered. “For this cause,” they said, “we 
have covered ourselves with blood; we shudder when we thtnir 
of the account which we must one day give if we suffer the blood- 
bought liberties of the people to be again destroyed.” The 
Commons thought it unbearable that the Army should establish 
itself as a separate Estate of the Realm. They called upon the 
assembled officers to return to their military duties. “It would 
fare iU with Parliament”, they declared, “if diey could no longer 
order them to return to their posts.” They resolved that every 
officer should pledge himself in writiag not to interrupt the 
sittings and debates of Parliament. 

In their conflict with the Army they became willing to entrust 
the chief command to the Protector. This brought the dispute 
to a head. Both sides marshalled their forces; but although at 
first it seemed that both the Protectorate and Parliament had a 
proportion of the officers and a number of the regiments at their 
disposal, the will of the inferior officers and the rank and file 
prevailed over all. Within four months of succeeding to his 
august office Richard CromweU found himself deserted even by 
his personal guard. The immediate dissolution of Parliament 
was demanded, and a Committee of Officers waited all night for 
compliance. In the morning they were obeyed. The Commons 
Members who sought to assemble were once again turned 
back by the troops. The Army was master, widi Fleetwood and 
Lambert rivals at its head. These generals would have been 
content to leave Richard a limited dignity, but the spirit of the 
troops had become hostile to the Protectorate. They were 
resolved upon a pure republic, in which their military interest 
and sectarian and Anabaptist doctrines should hold the chief 
place. 

Even in this hour of bloodless and absolute triumph the 
soldiery fdt the need of some dvil sanction for their acts. But 
where could they find it? At length an expedient was suggested 
to them. They declared that they recollected that the members 
of the Parliamentary assembly wffich sat in April 1655 had been 
“champions of the good old cause and had been throughout 
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favoured with God’s assistance”. They went to the house of the 
former Speaker, Lenthall, and invited him and his sun-iving 
colleagues of 1655 to renew the exercise of their powers, and 
in due course, to the number of forty-two, these astonished 
Puritan grandees resumed the seats from which they had been 
expelled six years earlier. Thus was the Rump of the Long 
Parliament e^umed and exhibited to a bewildered land , 

A Council of State was formed in which the three principal 
Republican leaders. Vane, Hazelrigg, and Scott, sat with eight 
generals and eighteen other Members of Parliament. Provision 
was made for Oliver Cromwell’s sons, whose acquiescence in the 
abolition of the Protectorate was desired. Their debts were 
paid; they were provided with residences and incomes. Richard 
accepted these proposals at once, and Henry after some hesita- 
tion. Both lived unharmed to the end of their days. The Great 
Seal of the Protectorate was broken in two. The Army declared 
that they recognised Fleetwood as their Commander-in-Chief, 
but they agreed that the co mmi ssions of high oflScers should be 
signed by the Speaker in the name of the Commonwealth. A 
Republican Constitution based on the representative principle 
was set up, and all the authorities in the land submitted them- 
selves to it. But the inherent conflict between the Army and 
Parliament continued. “I know not why,” observed General 
Lambert, “they should not be at our mercy as weU as we at 
theirs.” 

Vliile these stresses tacked the Republican administration in 
London a widespread Royalist movement broke out in the 
country. The recent changes at the centre of government had 
brought to power inveterate opponents of the Stuart house. 
There seemed good reason for an appeal to force. In the summer 
of 1659 Cavaliers, strangely consorting with Presbyterian allies, 
appeared in arms in several counties. They were at their strongest 
in Lancashire and Cheshire, where the Derby influence was 
lively. Sir George Booth was soon at the head of a large force. 
Against him Lambert marched with five thousand men. At 
Winnington Bridge, on August 19, the Royalists w^ere chased 
from the field, although, as Lambert said in his dispatch, “the 
horse on bodi sides fought like Englishmen.” Elsew'here 
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the Cavaliet gatherings were dispersed by the local militia The 
rwolt was so swiftly crushed that Charles n, fortunately for 
himself, had no chance of putting himself at its head. The 
Army had with equal ease overthrown the adherents of the 
Protectorate and of the monarchy. The clatter of arms re- 
dded the generals of their power, and they were soon again 
in sharp dispute with the tcuncated Parliament they had re- 
suscitated. 

At this moment Lambert became the most prominent figure. 
He had returned to London from the victory at Winnii^on 
Bridge with most of his troops. In October, when Parliament, 
offended at his arrogance, sought to dismiss him and his col- 
lea^es from their commands, he took the lead in bringing his 
regimente to Westminster and barred all the entrances to St. 
Stephen’s Chapd. Even Speaker Lenthall, who had signed the 
generals’ commissions, was prevented from entering. When he 
asked indignantly “did they not know him” the soldiers replied 
that they had not noticed him at Winnington Bridge. No blood 
was shed, but the chief power passed for the moment into 
Lambert’s hands. 

Lambert was a ^ of high ability, with a mifitary record 
second only to Olivet Ctomwell^s and a wide knowledge of 
poHtics. He did not attempt to make himself Lord Protector. 
Far different were the ideas that stirred him. His wife, a woman 
of (mlture ^d good family, cherished Royalist sympathies and 
femily ambitions. A plan was proposed, to which she and the 
General lent themselves, for the marriage of their daughter to 
C^les H’s brother, the Duke of York, as part of a process by 
which Lambert, if he became chief magistrate of the Republic, 
would restore the King to the throne. This project was seriously 
mtertained on both sides; and the extreme lenience shown to all 
the Royalists taken prisoners in the recent rising was a part of it. 
Lamb^ seems to have believed that he could satisfy the Army, 
teth in politics and religion, better under a restored monarchy 
than under either the Rump or a Protectorate. His course was 
secret, tortuous, and foil of danger. Already Fleetwood’s 
suspiaons were aroused, and a deep antagonism grew between 
these two mifitary chiefe. At the same time the Army, sensing 
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its own disunity, began to have misgivings about its violent 
actions against Parliament. 

Sternest and most unbending of the Republican Members 
was Hazelrigg, whose pale face, thin lips, and piercing eyes 
imparted to aU the impression of Brutus-Hke constanq-. Hazel- 
rigg, barred firom the Commons, hastened to Portsmouth, and 
convinced the garrison that the troops in London had done 
wrong to great principles. When Fleetwood and Lambert, 
themselves divided, sent a force to invest Portsmouth Hazelrigg 
converted the besiegers to his views. This portion of die Iron- 
side Army presently set out for London in order to take a hand 
in the settlement of affairs. The schism in the rank and file was 
beginning to destroy the self-confidence of the troops, and put 
an end to the rule of the sword in England. At Christmas the 
Army resolved to be reconciled with Parliament. “Let us live 
and die with Parliament,” they shouted. They marched to 
Chancery Lane and drew up before the house of Speaker 
Lenthall. Instead of the disrespect with which they had so 
recendy treated him, the soldiers now expressed their penitence 
for having suspended the sittings of the House. They submitted 
themselves to fhe authority of Parliament, and hailed the Speaker 
as their general and the father of their countrj’. But obviously 
this could not last. Someone must set in train the movement 
which would produce in England a Government which stood 
for something old or new. It was from another quarter that 
deliverance was to come. 


The Cromwellian commander in Scodand, though verj' dif- 
ferent in temperament from Lambert, was also a man of mark. 
Once again l^gland w^as to be saved by a man who "was not in a 
hurry. George Monk, a Devonshire gendeman, -who had in his 
youth received a thorough military training in the Dutch wars, 
had come back to England at the beginning of the Great 
Rebellion equipped with rare profession^ knowledge. He was 
a soldier of fortune, caring mote for plying his trade than for 
the causes at stake. He had fought for Charles I in aU three king- 
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doms. After being captured and imprisoned by the Roundheads 
he went over to their side, and soon gained an important com- 
mand. He fought in Ireland and at sea against the Dutch. He 
had steered his way through all the ha2ardous channels and 
storms, supporting in turn and at the right moment Parliament, 
the Commonwealth, and the Protectorate. He brought Scotland, 
in Oliver Cromwell’s day, into complete subjection, but without 
incurring any lasting animosity. He ranged himself from the 
first against &e violence of the Army in London. Moving with 
the sentiments of the Scottish people, he gained from a Con- 
vention supplies to maintain his Army without causing offence. 
He purged his command of all officers whom he could not trust. 
Lambert, still pursuing his iU-assorted designs, now found 
himself confronted by Monk. Monk used the watchwords of 
Parliament and Law; he commanded the sympathy of the 
English Republicans and the complete confidence of die Scots, 
whose interests he promised to safeguard. Lambert, who had 
marched North from London in November 1659 with a power- 
ful army, was devoid of any acknowledgeable cause, seemed to 
stand for nothing but military violence, and had to maintain his 
troops by forced contributions ftom the countryside, to its 
extreme disgust and scandal. 

Monk was one of those Englishmen who understand to per- 
fection the use of time and circumstance. It is a type which 
has thriven in our Island. The English are apt to admire msn 
who do not attempt to dominate events or turn the drift of 
fate; who wait about doing their duty on a short view from day 
to day until there is no doubt whether the tide is on the ebb or 
the flow; and who then, with the appearance of great propriety 
and complete self-abnegation, with steady, sterling qualities of 
conduct if not of heart, move slowly, cautiously, forward towards 
the obvious purpose of the nation. During the autumn of 1659 
General Monk in his headquarters on the Tweed with his well- 
ordered army of about seven, thousand men was the object of 
passionate solicitations from every quarter. They told him he 
had the future of England in his hands, and all appealed for his 
goodwill. The General received the emissaries of every interest 
and patty in his camp. He listened patiently, as every great 
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Englishman should, to all they had to urge, and with that simple 
honesty of character on which we flatter ourselves ^ a race he 
kept them all guessing for a long time what he would do. 

At length when all patience was exhausted Monk acted. In- 
formed of events in London, he crossed the Tweed from Cold- 
stream on the cold, clear New Year’s Day of 1660. In spite of 
all his precautions his anxieties about his troops were well 
founded. In the general uncertainty he held them only from 
day to day. The Roundhead veteran Thomas Fairfax now 
appeared in York, and rallied a large following for a Free 
Parliament. Monk had promised to be with him or perish within 
ten days. He kept his word. At York he received what he had 
long hoped for, the invitation of the House of Commons, the 
desperate Rump, to come to London. He marched south 
through towns and counties in which there was but one cry — “A 
free Parliament!” "When Monk and his troops reached London 
he was soon angered by the peremptory orders given him by the 
Rump, including one to pull down the City gates in order to 
overawe the capital. For the Qty was now turning Royalist and 
was collecting funds for Charles 11 . Unlike Cromwell and Lam- 
bert, Monk decided to tame the Rump by diluting, not by 
dissolving it. In February he recalled the Members who had been 
excluded by Pride’s Purge. These were mainly Presbyterians, 
most of whom had become at heart Royalists. The restoration 
of the monarchy came in sight. On the night of the return of the 
excluded Members Samuel Pepys saw the Qty of London “from 
one end to another with a glory about it, so high was the light of 
the bonfires and so thick round it, . . . and the bells rang every- 
where.” The restored Pariiament as their first act declared in- 
valid ah Acts and transactions since Pride’s Purge in 1648. They 
had been ejected by one general. They were restored by another. 
The interval of twelve years had been fihed by events without 
name or sanction. They declared Monk Commander-in-Chief 
of all the forces. The Rump of the Long Parliament was 
dissolved by its own consent. Monk was satisfied that a free 
Parliament should be summoned, and that such a Parliament 
would certainly recall Charles II. He was genuinely convinced 
after his march from Scotland that the mass of the Enghsh people 
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were tired of constitutional e^eriments and longed for the return 
of the monarchy. 

It was most plainly the wish of the people that die King 
should “enjoy Hs own again”. This simple phrase, sprung 
from the heart of the common folk, also made its dominating 
appeal to rank and fortune. It was carried, in spite of Major- 
Generals and their myrmidons, on the wings of a joyous melody 
from village to village and manor to manor. 

Till then upon Ararat’s hill. 

My hope shall cast her anchor stUl, 

Until I see some peaceful dove 
Bring home the Branch die dearly love; 

Then -will I wait, till the waters abate. 

Which now disturb my troubled brain: 

Else never rejoice till I hear the voice 
That the King enjoys his own again.^ 

But there was a vast pother of matters which must be settled. 
This was no time for vengeance. If the Parliamentary Army 
was to bring back the King it must not be by any stultification 
of their vigorous exertions against his father. But here the latent 
wisdom of the Island played its part. In the hour of victory there 
had been excesses, and the principles of the Great Rebellion had 
been unduly extended. It was necessary to recur to the original 
position in theory, but not in practice. Monk sent word to 
Charles II advising him to offer a free and genial pardon, 
subject only to certain exceptions to be fixed by Parliament; 
to promise full payment of the soldiers’ arrears, and to confirm 
the land sales. Here was an England where a substantial part of 
the land, the main source of wealth and distinction, had passed 
into other hands. These changes had been made good in the 
field. They could not be entirely undone. The King might 
enjoy his own agam, but not all the Cavaliers. There must be a 
full recognition that men shoulii keq) what they had got or still 
had left. There must be no reprisals. Everyone must start ftiir 
on the new basis. 

But sacred blood had flowed. Those living who had shed it 

"^Oi^ord Book of SeomUttttlhCtnHay Vara (1934), p* 584* 
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■vi'ere fev and identifiable. If evervone else \i-lio iud profited bv 
the Parliamentary victory could be sure they would not be 
affected or penalised there would not be much objection on their 
part to punishing the regicides. The deed of 1649 contrary 
to law, against the presumptive will of Parliament, and abhor- 
rent to the nation. Let those who had done it pay the price. 
This somewhat unheroic solution was found to be in harmony 
with that spirit of compromise which has played so invaluable a 
part in our affairs. 

2 kIonk’s advice was accepted by Charles’s faithful Chancellor, 
Hyde, who had shared his master’s exile and was soon to be 
rewarded with the Earldom of Clarendon. Hyde drafted 
Charles’s manifesto called the Declaration of Breda. In this 
document the King promised to leave all thorny problems for 
future Parliaments to settle. It was largely due to Hyde’s lavyerly 
concern for Parliament and precedent that the Restoration came 
to stand for the return of good order and the revival, after Crom- 
well’s experiments, of the country’s ancient institutions. 

■While the negotiations reached their final form the elections 
for a new Parliament were held. Nominally those who had borne 
arms against the Republic were excluded, but the Rovalist tide 
flowed so strongly that this ban had no effect. Presbyterians and 
Royalists found themselves in a great majority, and Ae Republi- 
cans and Anabaptists went down before them in everj' county. 
In vain did they rise in arms; in vain did they propose to rec^ 
Richard Cromwell who was about to seek refuge in France. 
They were reminded that they themselves had cast him out. 
Lambert, escaping from the Tower, in which he had been con- 
fined, prepared to dispute the quarrel in the field. His men 
deserted him, and he was recaptured without bloodshed. This 
fiasco sealed the Restoration. Monk, the bulk of his army, 
the Qty militia, the Royalists throughout the land, the great 
majority of the newdy elected House of Commons, the peers, 
who assembled again as if nothing had happened, were all 
banded together, and knew that they had the power. The Lords 
and Commons were restored. It remained only to complete the 
three Estates of the Realm by the recall of the King. 

Parliament hastened to send the exiled Charles a large sum of 
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money for his convenience, and soon concerned itself with the 
crimson velvet furniture of his coaches of State. The Fleet, 
once so hostile, was sent to conduct him to his native shores. 
Immense crowds awaited him at Dover. There on May 25, 1660* 
General Monk received him with profound reverence as he 
landed. The journey to London was triumphal. All classes 
crowded to welcome the King home to his own. They cheered 
and wept in uncontrollable emotion. They felt themselves 
delivered from a nightmare. They now dreamed they had 
entered a Golden Age. Charles, Qarendon, Nicholas, the well- 
tried secretary, and a handful of wanderers who had shared the 
royal misfortunes gazed about them in astonishment. Could this 
be the same island from which they had escaped so narrowly only 
a few years back? Still more must Charles have wondered 
whether he slept or waked when on Blackheath he saw the rlarV^ 
glistening columns of the Ironside Army drawn up in stately 
array and dutiful obedience. It was but eight years since he had 
hidden ficom its patrols in the branches of the Boscobel oak. It 
was but a few months since thqr had driven his adherents into 
rout at Winnington Bridge. The entry to the Qty was a blaze of 
thanksgiving. The Lord Mayor and Counsellors of rebel London 
led the festival. The Presbyterian divines obstructed his passage 
only to have the honour of presenting the Bible amid tb eir 
fervent salutations. Both Houses of Parliament acknowledged 
their devotion to his rights and person. And all around the 
masses, rich and poor, Cavalier and Roundhead, Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, and Independent, framed a scene of reconciliation 
and rejoicing without compare in history. It was England’s 
supreme day of joy. 


The wheel had not however swung a full circle, as many might 
have thought. This was not only the restoration of the mon- 
archy; it was the restoration of Parliament. Indeed it was the 
greatest hour in Parliamentary history. The House of Commons 
had broken the Crown in the field; it had at length mastered the 
terrible Army it had created for that purpose. It had purged 
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itself of its own excesses, and now stood forth beyond all 
challenge, or even need of argument, as the dominant institution 
of the realm. All that was solid in the constitutional claims put 
forward against Charles I had become so deeply rooted that 
it was not even necessary to mention it. All the laws of the Long 
Parliament since Charles I quitted London at the beginning of 
1642, all the statutes of the Commonwealth or of the Protec- 
torate, now fell to the ground. But there remained the potent 
limitations of the Prerogative to which Charles I had agreed. The 
statutes to which he had set his seal were valid. The work of 
1641 still stood. Above all, everyone now took it for granted 
that the Crown was the instrument of Parliament and the King 
the servant of his people. 

If the doctrine of Divine Right was again proclaimed, that of 
Absolute Power had been abandoned. The criminal jurisdiction 
of the Privy Council, the Star Chamber, and the High Commis- 
sion Court were gone. The idea of the Crown levying taxes 
without the consent of Parliament or by ingenious and question- 
able devices had vanished. All legislation henceforward stood 
upon the majorities of legally elected Parliaments, and no royal 
ordinance could resist or replace it. The Restoration achieved 
what Pym and Hampden had origioally sought, and rejected the 
excesses into which they were drawn by tiie stress of conflict 
and the crimes and follies of war and dictatorship. The victory 
of the Commons and the Common Law was permanent. 

A new conception of sovereignty had now been bom. In their 
early conflicts with Charles I and his father the Parliamentarians 
had not aimed at abolishing the Prerogative altogether. The 
Common Lawyers had borne the brunt of the struggle, and the 
principles for which they contended were in the main Common 
Law principles. They had struggled to ensure that the King 
should be under the law. This meant the law for which Magna 
Carta was felt to stand — ^traditional law, the kind of law wMch 
made Englishmen free from arbitrary arrest and arbitrary punish- 
ment; the law that had for centuries been dedare’d in the courts of 
Common Law. Parliament had not striven to make itself omni- 
potent, nor to destroy the traditional powers of the Crowm, but 
to control their exercise so that the liberties of Parliament and 
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of the individual wete safeguarded and protected. Coke had 
claimed that judges wete die highest haterpreters of the law. 
During the years without a King, and without the Royal Pre- 
rogative, the idea had emerged that an Act of Parliament was the 
final authority. This had no root in the past, nor was it part of the 
lawyers’ case. Power had passed from the lawyers to the leaders 
of cavalry, and they had left their mark upon the Constitution. 
Coke’s claim that the fundamental law of custom and tradition 
could not be overborne, even by Crown and Parliament together, 
and his dream of judges in a Supreme Court of Common Law 
declaring what was or what was not legal, had been extinguished 
in England for ever. It survived in New England across the 
ocean, one day to emerge in an American revolution directed 
against both Parliament and Crown. 


Finance at the Restoration was, as ever, an immediate and 
thorny subject. Large sums were needed, apart from the ordioary 
charges, for paying off the Army and the debts contracted by the 
King in exile. The debts of the Protectorate were heartily 
repudiated. The King relinquished his feudal dues from ward- 
ships, knight service, and other medieval survivals. P arliam ent 
granted him instead revenues for Mfe which, with his hereditary 
property, wete calculated to yield about ,^1,200,000. This was 
keeping him very strait, and in fact the figure proved optimistic, 
but he and his advisers professed themselves content. The 
country was impoverished by the ordeal through which it had 
passed; the process of tax-collection was grievously deranged; 
a settlement for life was not to be disdained. For all extra- 
ordinary expenditure the King was dependent upon Parliament, 
and bofh he and Clarendon accepted this. The Crown was not 
to be free of Parliament. 

But both Crown and Parliament were to be free of the Army. 
That force, which had grown to forty thousand men, vmequalled 
in fighting quality in the world, was to be dispersed, and nothing 
like it was on any account to be raised ever again. “No standing 
Army” was to be the common watchword of aU parties. 
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Such decisions of the united nation, which kid the scalpel on 
so many festering wounds, could not, however necessary, he 
received without pain and wincing by those affected. The 
Cavaliers were mortified that the vin^cation of their cause 
brought them no relief from the mulctings of which they had 
been the victims. In vain they protested that the Act of Oblivion 
and Indemnity was in fact one of oblivion for past services and 
indemnity for past crimes. They were scandalised that only 
those who had actually condemned the Royal Martyr should be 
punished, while those who had compassed and achieved his ruin 
in bloody war and wreaked their malice on his faithful friends 
should escape scot-free and even be enriched. Everyone how- 
ever, except the soldiers, was agreed about getting rid of the 
Army; and that this could be done, and done without bloodshed, 
seemed a mkade. The Ironside soldiers were abashed by public 
opinion. Every hand was turned against them. After all the 
services they had rendered, the victories they had won in the 
field, the earnest efforts they had made to establish a godly 
Government for the realm, the restraints of personal conduct 
they had observed, they found themselves universally detested. 
They were to be thrust out into the darkness. But they yielded 
themselves to the tide of opinion. They ■were paid their dues. 
They returned to their homes and their former callings, and 
within a few months this omnipotent^ invincible machine, which 
mi ght at any moment have devoured the whole realm and society 
of Britain, vanished in the civil population, leaving scarcely a 
trace behind. Henceforward they showed themselves examples 
of industry and sobriety, as formerly of valour and zeal. 

Of about sixty men who had signed the late King’s death 
warrant a third were dead, a third had fled, and a bare twenty 
remained. King Qiarles strove against his loyal Parliament to 
save as many as possible. Feeling tan high. The King fought 
for clemency for his father’s murderers, and Parliament, many of 
whose Members had abetted their action, clamoured for retribu- 
tion. In the end nine suffered the extreme penalty of treason. 
They were the scapegoats of collective crime. Nearly all of them 
gloried in their deed. Harrison and other officers stepped upon 
the scaffold "with the conviction that posterity would ssdute their 
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sacrifice. Hugh Petets, the fiery preacher, alone showed weak- 
ness, but the example of his comrades and a strong cordial 
sustained him, and when the executioner, knife in hand , coveted 
with blood, met him in the shambles with “How does that suit 
you. Dr. Peters?” he answered steadfastly that it suited him 
well enough. 

The numbers of those executed fell so far short of the public 
demand that an addition was made to the bloody scene which 
at any rate cost no more life. The corpses of Cromwell, Ireton, 
and Bradshaw were pulled out of their coffins in Westminster 
Abbey, where they had been buried a few years earlier in solemn 
state, drawn through the streets on hurdles to Tyburn, hanged 
upon the three-cornered gibbet for twenty-four hours, their 
heads spiked up in prominent places, and the remains cast upon 
the dxxnghill. Pym and twenty other Parliamentarians were also 
disinterred and buried in a pit. Such ghoulish warring with the 
dead was enforced by the ferocity of public opinion, to which 
the King was glad to throw carcasses instead of living men. 

Only two other persons in England were condemned to death. 
General Lambert and Sit Harry Vane. Lambert had a wild 
career behind him, and in the last year of the Republic mi ght 
at any moment have laid his hands upon supreme power. We 
have seen the plans which he had iudulged for his daughter’s 
marriage. He had imagiued himself as the Constable of the 
Restoration, forestalling Monk, or alternatively as a successor 
of His Highness the Lord Protector after destroying Monk. He 
was a man of limitless audacity and long experience in military 
revolution. But all just failed. Now Lambert, the Ironside 
general, hero of a dozen fields, humbled himself before his 
judges. He sought mercy from the King. He foimd in the 
King’s brother, the Duke of York, a powerful advocate. He 
was pardoned, and lived the rest of his life in Guernsey, “with 
liberty to move about the island,” and later in Plymouth, con- 
soling himsdf with painting and botany. Vane was of tougher 
quality. He scorned to sue for mercy, and so spirited was his 
defence, so searching his law and logic, that he might wdl have 
been indulged. But tiiere was one incident in his past which now 
proved fa^ to him. It was remembered that twenty years 
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before he had purloined, and disclosed to Pvm, his father’s notes 
of the Privy Council meeting, alleging that Strafford had advised 
the bringing of an Irish army into England, thus sealing Straf- 
ford’s fate. If debts were to be paid, this was certainly not one 
to be overlooked. Charles showed no desire to spare Wm. “He 
is too dangerous to let live,” the King said, “if we can honestly 
put him out of the way.” He met his death with the utmost 
alacrity and self-confidence, and the blare of trumpets drowned 
the cogent arguments he sought to offer to the hostile crowd. 

Almost the only notable in Scotland to suffer death at the 
Restoration was the Marquis of Argyll. He came to London 
to join in the royal welcome, but was immediately arrested. 
Charles, wishing to be rid of the burden, sent him back to Scot- 
land to be tried by his peers and fellow-countrymen. The 
restored King had had a long fight to minimise these gruesome 
deeds. “I am weary of hanging,” he said. But the Scottish 
Parliament in the temper of die new hour made haste to send 
their former guide and mentor to the block. He too died with 
unflinching courage and with exemplary piety; but everyone 
felt it was quits for Montrose. In all therefore, through Charles’s 
exertions, and at some expense to his popularity, less than a 
dozen persons were put to death in this intense Counter- 
Revolution, By an ironic contrivance which Charles must have 
enjoyed, they were made to be condemned by some of the 
principal accessories to and profiteers by their crimes. Leading 
figures of the Parliamentary party, peers and commoners, high 
officers under the Republic or Cromwell, made ready shift to 
sit upon the tribunals which slaughtered the regicides; and it is 
upon these that history may justly cast whatever odium belongs 
to these melancholy but limited reprisals. 



CHAPTER IV 


The Merry Monarch 


T he parliament which recalled the King was a balanced 
assembly, and represented both sides of the nation. It 
surmounted the grave political difficulties of the Restora- 
tion with success. It had however no constitutional validity, 
since it had not been summoned by royal writ. This was con- 
sidered to be a fatal defect. The King, who thought he might 
well go farther and fare worse, cast his royal authority over the 
assembly, endorsing retrospectively the action taken in calling 
them together. But this was felt not to achieve a perfect legality. 
The House could not daim to be a Parliament, but only a Con- 
vention. At the end of 1660 it was thought necessary to dis- 
solve it. This concession to a newly recovered respect for law 
prevented all chance of a religious settlement which would 
embrace the whole nation. The elections expressed the delight 
of a liberated people. The Royalists had done nothing at the 
Restoration. They had been completely beaten and cowed. 
Their turn had now come. An overwhelming anti-Putitan 
majority presented itself at Westminster; and from their ruiued 
homes and mutilated estates, where they had been glad to bury 
themselves during Cromwell’s tyranny, came the men or their 
sons who had chacged with Rupert. 

The longest Parliament in English history now began. It 
lasted eighteen years. It has been called the Cavalier Parliament 
— or, more significantly, the Pension Parliament. It was com- 
posed at first of men w^ past their prime and of broken veterans 
of the war, but when it was eventually dissolved all except two 
hundred of them had been replaced at by-elections, often by 
Roundheads or their heirs. From the moment when it first met 
it showed itself mote Royalist in theory than in practice. It 
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rendered all honour to the King. It had no intention of being 
governed by him. The many landed gentry who had been im- 
poverished in the royal cause were not blind monarchists. They 
did not mean to part with any of the Parliamentary rights which 
had been gained in the struggle. They were ready to make 
provision for the defence of the countrj' by means of militia; 
but the militia must be controlled by the Lord Lieutenants of 
the coimties. They vehemently asserted the supremaq' of the 
Crown over the armed forces; but they took care that the only 
troops in the country should be under the local control of their 
o\s,-n class. Thus not only the King but Parliament was without 
an army. The repository of force had now become the county 
families and gentry. Having established this as the result of bitter 
experiences and long meditation, the Cavalier Parliament ad- 
dressed itself to religion, with special regard to the political and 
social aspects, and to its own interests. 

From the days of Queen Elizabeth dowm to the Civil War 
the aim of the monarchv had been the establishment of an all- 
including National Church, based upon the Prayer Book and 
Episcopacy. There was also the desire to unite the life and 
faith of England and Scotland. These aims, even extending to 
Ireland, had been achieved under totally different forms in a 
brutal fashion by the sword of Qomwell. Against all this, both 
in Church and State, in Parliament and the Court, there was 
now a profound reacdon. 

Since Qarendon as Lord Chancellor was the chief Minister, 
and preponderant in the Government, his name is identified 
with the group of Acts which re-established the Anglican Church 
and drove the Protestant sects into enduring opposition. Charles 
would have preferred to take the way of toleration, Qarendon 
that of comprehension. But the zeal of the Cavalier Parliament, 
of the followers of Laud, now returned from exHe, and of some 
recalcitrant Presbyterian leaders, baffled them both. Parliament 
recognised that there were religious bodies definitely outside the 
National Church, and determined, if not to extirpate them, at 
least to leave them outside under grievous disabilities. In so 
doing it consolidated Nonconformity as a political force with 
clear objectives: first, toleration, which was secured at the 
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Rervolution of 1688 ; and thereafter the abolition of the privileged 
status of the Chwch. But this latter was only attained, and that 
parti^y, when in the nineteenth century the vote of the com- 
mercial and industrial middle class became a decisive factor in 
political comlsinations. An exact assessment of the iofluence of 
Nonconformity on English political thought would be difficult 
to make. It carried forward much of the old Puritan austerity 
and stubbornness, with much of its narrowness. Its learning was 
often ^eat. Perhaps a comprehensive Church with wide term.! of 
subscription would best have served the cause of religion. But it 
is also possible tint the variety of religious thought which Non- 
confomuty provided could not have been contained within a 
State Church however broadly based, and that the Three Bodies, 
as they came to be called — ^Presbyterians with their rationalism* 
Congregationalists with their independence. Baptists with their 
fervour were expressions of deeply seated and divergent ten- 
dencies of the En gllsb Tnififi 

For good or for ill, the “Clarendon Code” was a parting of 
the ways. It destroyed all chance of a United National Church. 
The Episcopacy, unconsciously perhaps, but decidedly, accepted 
the position not of the leaders of a nation-wide faith but of a 
sect. It was “the Great Sect”, “the official sect”, “the established 
sect”; but still a sect. Outside were aU the forms of Dissent or 
Nonconformity. The Convention Parliament might well have 
made a compromise which would have joined together the great 
majority of Christians of the Protestant faith in The 

Cavalier Parliament a.ccepted the schism, and rejoiced in belong- 
ing to the larger, richer, and more favoured section. They 
built upon their system not a nation but a party. The country 
gentiemen and landowners who had fought for God and King 
should have iheir own Oiurch and bishops, as they now had 
their own mihtia and their own Commission of the Peace. 

The Clarendon Code of 1662 went some way beyond the ideas 
of Clarendon hi ms elf. He had hoped for a union in Church and 
Slate, inspired by the heart-melting of the Restoration. Neither 
did Ch^es will this great separation. He walked by the easy 
path of mdifference to the uplands of toleration. He was certainly 
not spiritually minded. If a gentleman was going to be religious 
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perhaps Rome would give him the greatest satisfaction. But then 
what trouble that would make, and was not the Anglican Qiurch 
the mainstay of the Throne? He wished to see all religious 
fervour cooled and abated. \!fTiy distract this world for the sake 
of the next? XHiy ill-use people because they would not agree 
upon the various doubtful and disputable methods of obtaining 
salvation? He would have liked to anticipate and appropriate 
the blunt declaration of Frederick die Great: “In Prussia every- 
one must get to Heaven in his own way.” But he did not intend 
to make trouble about his personal view. He did his best at 
every stage for toleration and shrugged his shoulders at the rest. 
“Of this you may be sure,” he said to a deputation of Quakers 
during the Convention Parliament, “that you shall none of you 
suffer for your opinions or religious beliefs, so long as you live 
peaceably, and you have the word of a King for it.” 

The Cavalier Parliament sternly corrected this deplorable 
laxity. The Qarendon Code consisted of a series of statutes: 
the Corporation Act of 1 661 required all persons holding munici- 
pal office to renounce the Solemn League and Covenant — z test 
which excluded many of the Pr^byterians; to take the oath of 
non-resistance — ^which excluded Republicans; and to receive 
the Sacrament according to the rites of the Church of England — 
which excluded Roman Catholics and some of the Nonconform- 
ists. The object of this Act was to confine munidpal office, 
closely connected with the election of Members of Parliament, to 
Royalist Anglicans. The Act of Uniformity of 1662 imposed 
upon the clergy the Prayer Book of Queen Elizabeth, with some 
excisions and certain vduable additions. It required from them 
a declaration of unfeigned assent and consent to all and every- 
thing contained in the Prayer Book, and extracted from them and 
from all teachers in schools and universities a declaration “to 
conform to the Liturgy of the Church of England as it is now’ 
by law’ established”, ^e-fifth of the clergy, ne^y two thousand 
ministers, refusing to comply, w’ere deprived of their livings. 
These sweeping decisions were foUow’ed by other measures of 
enforcement. The Conventicle Act of 1664 sought to prevent 
the ejected clergy from preaching to audiences of their owm, 
and the Five- 3 klile Act of 1665 forbade them to go within five 
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miles of any “Qty or Town Corporate or Borough or any parish 
or place where they had preached or held a living”. 

This Code embodied the triumph of those who had been 
beaten in the field and who had played little part in the Restora- 
tion. Its echoes divide the present-day religious life of England. 
It potently assisted the foundation of parties. The Royalist party 
now in possession of power planned to bind together its affiliated 
interests. All the other elements in the nation, including those 
who had lately ruled and terrified it, drew instinctively together. 
A large group of villages where modem Bir m ingham now stands 
happened to be mote than five miles from any “Qty, Town 
Corporate or Borough”. The non-conformity of the Alidlands 
focused itself here, and can be seen to-day in high repute. Thus 
from the Restoration there emerged no national settlement, but 
rather two Englands, each with its different background, in- 
terests, culture, and outlook. Of course there were cross- 
currents. As Macaulay wrote, and later writers have confirmed 
his view, “there was a great line which separated the official men 
and their friends and dependants, who were sometimes called the 
Court party, from those who were sometimes honoured with 
the appellation of the Country party.” Those who enjoyed 
ofiicid patronage, or hoped to do so, naturally had different 
interests from those who did not. But alongside this distinction 
another cleavage was op enin g. The lines were being drawn in 
political life between the Conservative and Radical traditions 
which have persisted down to our own day. We enter the era of 
conflict between broad party groups, soon to bear the names of 
Tory and Whig, which shaped the destinies of the British Em- 
pire till aU was melted in the fires of the Great War of 1914* 


For ihese far-reaching fissures Charles II had no responsibility. 
Throughout his reign he consistently strove for toleration. In 
May 1663 he tried to suspend the operation of the Act of 
Uniformity for three months; but the reinstated bishops and 
the constitutional lawyers finistrated him. In December he issued 
his first Declaration of Indulgence, claiming to exercise a dis- 
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pensing power inherent in the Crown to relieve Dissenters from 
the laws enforcing religious conformity or requiring oaths; but 
the Commons, unconscious that it was what they themselves 
were doing, protested vehemently against any scheme for 
“establishing schism by a law”. Li March 16-^2 he ran great 
risks with a second Declaration of Indulgence, which sought 
to suspend “the execution of all manner of penal laws in matters 
ecclesiastical against whatsoever classes of Nonconformists and 
Recusants”, as the Roman Catholics were called. “Penal stamtes 
in matters ecclesiastical”, rejoined the House of Commons 
severely, “cannot be suspended but by Act of Parliament.” This 
admonition was coupled with a threat of refusal of supply, and 
the King, with the memory of Cromwell’s sword, now so oddly 
invoked, before his eyes, submitted as a constitutional sovereign 
ought to do. Partisans of Parliament should realise that in this 
crucial period the King’s was almost the only modern and merci- 
ful voice that spoke. 

But Charles 11 had need of an Act of Indulgence for himseE 
Court life was one unceasing flagrant and braren scandal. His 
two principal mistresses, Barbara Villiers, created Countess of 
Castlemaine, and Louise de Kerouaille — “Madame Carwell”, as 
the English called her — created Duchess of Portsmouth, beguiled 
his leisure and amused themselves with foreign affairs. His 
marriage with Catherine of Braganaa, who brought a rich dowry 
of eight hundred thousand pounds and the naval bases of Tangier 
and Bombay, in no way interrupted these dissipations. His 
treatment of his wEe was cruel to an extreme degree; he forced 
her to accept Barbara as her Lady-in- Waiting. The refined, 
devout Portuguese princess on one occasion was so outraged 
that the blood gushed from her nostrils and she was borne 
swooning from the Court. It was with relief that the public 
learned that the King had taken a mistress from the people, the 
transcendently beautiful and good-natured NeU Gwt'ti, who was 
lustily cheered in the streets as “the Protestant whore”. But these 
were only the more notorious features of a life of lust and seE- 
indulgence which disgraced a Christian throne, and in an Asiatic 
Court would have been veiled in the mysteries of the seraglio. 

The King’s example spread its demoralisation far and wide. 
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and the sense of relief from the tyranny of the Puritans spurred 
forward every amorous adventure. Nature, aflBconted, reclaimed 
her rights with usury. The Commonwealth Parliament had 
punished adultery by death; Charles scourged chastity and 
faithfulness with ridicule, lliere can however be no doubt 
that the mass of the nation in all classes preferred the lax rule of 
the sinners to the rigorous discipline of the saints. The people of 
England did not wish to be the people of God in the sense of 
the Puritan God. They descended with thankfulness from the 
superhuman levels to which they had been painfully hoisted. 
The heroic age of the constitutional conflict and of the Qvil 
Wats and the grim manifestation of the Puritan Empire were 
no more. All shrank to a smaller size and an easier pace. Charles 
noticed how much weaker was the type of manhood of the new 
generation he found about him than the high-spirited Cavaliers 
and rugged Roundheads who were dying off. 

It is inevitable that after a period of intense effort there should 
follow one of exhaustion and disarray. But this was a flppHng 
view. The race endured, and Lu Charles’s Court, at his side, there 
was already a young man, an ensign iu his Guards, a partner m 
his games at tennis, an intruder, as he learned with some dis- 
pleasure, in the affections of Lady Castlemaine, who would one 
day grasp a longer and a brighter sword than Cromwell’s and 
wield it in wider fields only against the enemies of British great- 
ness and freedom. A Dorsetshire squire, Winston Churchill, 
along with his father, had fought in the Royalist ranks and had 
been wounded, mulcted, and expropriated by the Roundheads. 
The PCing could do little for his faithful adherent. He tried with- 
out success to persuade Qarendon to include Sir Winston in his 
private committee of Parliamentary managers. But he found a 
place at Court for his son as one of his own pages, and for his 
daughter Arabella in the household of the Duchess of York. 
Both improved their advantage. John Churchill obtained a 
commission in the Guards; Arabella became the mistress of the 
Duke of York, and bore him a son, James Fitzjames, afterwards 
famous as the warrior Duke of Berwick. 

Two personalities of force and capacity, vividly contrasted in 
character, Qarendon and Ashley, afterward Earl of Shaftesbury, 
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swayed the Privy Council. Shaftesbury had plunged into the 
Revolution in the Short Parliament when he was but eighteen. 
“I no sooner perceived myself in the world but I found mvself 
in a storm.” He had fought on the Roundhead side. He’ had 
worked with Cromwell. As a leader of the Presbyterians he had 
influenced and aided Monk in bringing about the Restoration. 
It took him time to rise, but he was still young, and he had 
deeply ingrained convictions. No one understood better the 
anatomy of the convulsive forces which had devastated the 
country, but had at length for the time being worn themselves 
out upon each other. Shaftesbury was the most powerful 
representative of the vanished domination. Although he had 
headed the Presbyterians against the Army in the year of 
anarchy no one knew more about the spirit of the Independents. 
He was therefore the foremost advocate of toleration in the 
Council, and no doubt fortified the King in all he did to that end. 
He was always conscious of the fierce Ironside dogs who now 
seemed to sleep so quietly. He knew where they lay and how to 
put his hands on them. His other care was the Qty of London, 
of whose decisive weight on great occasions he had a lively 
recollecdon. Throughout the reign he stood by the Qty of 
London, and the Qty stood by him. The legislation of the 
Cavalier Parliament vexed the I^g almost as much as Shaftes- 
bury, but neither could withstand in practice or in principle the 
obstinate will-power of a large Parliamentary majority. 

For the fijst seven years of the reign Clarendon continued 
First Minister. This wise, venerable statesman wrestled stoutly 
with the licentiousness of the King and Court, with the intrigues 
of the royal mistresses, with the inadequacy of the revenue, and 
with the intolerance of the House of Commons. He was also 
confronted with the intrigues of Henry Bennett, Charles’s 
favourite, who was made Secretary of State and Earl of Arlington. 
An important and sometimes sinister part in the politics of the 
reign was played by this flamboyant figure. “He was a proud and 
insolent man,” his contemporary. Bishop Burnet, wrote of 
Arlington. “He had the art of observing the King’s temper, and 
managing it beyond all the men of the time.” Qarendon’s 
daughter however had won the heart of the Duke of York, and 
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in spite of all that could be done to ptevent it, and many imputa- 
tions against the lady, the marriage had been solemnised. The 
Qiief Minister was now father-in-law to the King’s brother. His 
grandchildren might succeed to the throne. The jealousy of the 
nobles was inflamed and Qarendon’s sense of his own greatness 
was inflated by this royal connection. 

The acquisition of Tangier as part of the dowry of Catherine 
of Braganza turned the eyes of the Government to Mediterranean 
and Oriental trade. Money was so short that the defence of 
Tangier against the Moors and of commerce in the Mediter- 
ranean against the pirates could only be achieved if some great 
economy were made. Cromwell’s capture of Dunkirk imposed 
upon the Royal Exchequer an annual cost of no less than 
3^120,000 a year, or one-tenth of the normal revenue. To Crom- 
well, with his ideas of great interventions for the Protestant 
cause in Europe, Dunkirk was an invaluable bridgehead. The 
Tory policy already looked to “trade and plantations” in the 
outer seas rather than to action in Europe. Charles, on Claren- 
don’s advice, sold Dunkirk to the French for ,^400,000. This 
transaction, by no means unreasonable in itself, was much con- 
demned. Qarendon was accused of having taken a heavy bribe. 
The large house he was building for himself in London was 
mockingly called “Dunkirk House”. The accusation seems to 
have been unjust, but the stigma remained, and in later years, 
when Dunkirk became a nest of French privateers, much blame 
was cast upon his memory. 

The rivalry of England and Holland upon the seas in fishery 
and in trade had become intense, and the strength of the Dutch 
had revived since Cromwell’s war. The commerce of the East 
Indies flowed to Amsterdam, that of the West Indies to Flushing; 
that of England and Scotland passed to the Continent through 
Dort and Rotterdam. The herrings caught oflF Scottish coasts 
produced rich revenues for the States-General. The Dutch 
East India Company gathered the wealth of the Orient. Since the 
Portuguese Governor of Bombay was recalcitrant in yielding 
that part of Catherine’s dowry, the English as yet had no sure 
base in India. Meanwhile great Dutch fleets, heavily laden, 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope several times a year. On the 
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West African coast the Dutch also prospered, and their colonies 
and trading stations grew continuallv. They had a settlement on 
the Hudson, thrust among the colonies of New England. It 
was too much. Parliament was moved by the merchants; the 
King was roused to patriotic ardour, the Duke of York thirsted 
for naval glorj'. The great sum of over two and a half millions 
was voted. More than a hundred new ships were built, armed 
with new and heavier cannon. Former Cavalier and Cromwellian 
officers joined hands and received commissions from the King. 
Rupert and Monk commanded divisions of the Fleet. War at 
sea began on the West African coast in 1664, and spread to 
home waters in the following year. 

In June the English fleet of more than 150 ships, manned by 
25,000 men and mounting 5,000 guns, met the Dutch in equi 
strength off Lowestoft, and a long, fierce battle was fought, in 
which many of the leaders on both sides perished. The old 
Cromwellian admiral, John Lawson, who used to dress like a 
common sailor, was mortally wounded. By the side of the Duke 
of York his friends Lords Falmouth and Musketry were killed 
by a single cannon-ball. But the Dutch admiral Kortenaer and 
their Commander-in-Chief, Opdam, shared their fate. At the 
height of the action the Ryw/ Charles (formerly the Kase^% with 
the Duke on board, engaged the Dutch flagship at close quarters. 
Opdam, cool and resolute, was directing the battle from a chair 
on his quarterdeck when a lucky salvo from the English fired 
the magazine and blew him and his ship into the air. The 
English artillerj’ was markedly superior in weight and skill, and 
the Dutch withdrew worsted though undismayed. 

The return of Admiral De Ruyter from the West Indies 
restored the fortunes of the Republic. Lord Sandwich, w'ho 
had temporarily succeeded the Duke of York, hoped to capture 
the Dutch merchant fleets from the Mediterranean and from 
both of the Indies, with cargoes of immense value on board, 
but, avoiding the Channel and sailing north-about, they took 
refuge in the harbour of Bergen. The King of Denmark and 
Norway, who had been at odds with the Dutch, promised in 
consideration of half the booty to remain inactive if the English 
attacked the treasure fleet in his harbour. However, the neces- 
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sary orders had not reached the Danish commander when the 
EngKsh fleet attacked; he opened fire with the shore batteries 
and repulsed the assailants. England, indignant, declared war 
upon the Danes, who became the allies of the Dutch. De Ruyter 
arrived on the coast, and escorted the bulk of the treasure fleet 
safely into Texel. It was thought remarkable on the Continent 
that the Dutch should have maintained themselves so effectually 
against the far greater sea-power of England during the first 
year of the war. 

An even greater batde than Lowestoft was fought in June 
1666. Louis XIV had promised to aid Holland if she were 
attacked. Although Charles protested that the Dutch were the 
aggressors, France declared war on England. For four days 
the English and Dutch fleets battled off the North Foreland. 
De Ruyter comnoanded the Dutch, whose ships now 
heavier cannon. The sound of the guns was heard in 
and men realised with dismay that Rupert, having to watch for 
the French fleet in the Channel, was separated ftom Monk. 
At the close of the second day’s cannonadbig the F.nglisb were 
outmatched; then Rupert, arriving on the third day, restored the 
balance. But the fourth day was adverse, and Monk and Rupert, 
with heavy losses, retired into the Thames. De Ruyter had 
triumphed. 

The English were no more daunted by their defeat tbau the 
Dutch in the previous year. By great exertions the Fleet was 
refitted, and soon put to sea even stronger than before. Again 
they met their redoubtable antagonists, and on August 4, 1666, 
gained a clear victory over them. However, the Rq)ublic for 
the third time brought their fleet to sea in good order, and now 
at last the French fleet also appeared in the Cbannel. 

England was now isolated, and even her power at sea was 
uncertain. Both sides bent beneath the financial strain but other 
calamities drained the strength of the Island. From the spring of 
1665 the Great Plague had raged in London. Never since the 
Black Death in 1348 had pestilaice spread such ravages. In 
London at the c limax about seven thousand people died in a 
single week. The Court retired to Salisbury, leaving the capital 
in tile charge of Monk, whose nerves were equal to every of 
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Strain. Daniel Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year reconstructs for 
us in vivid, searing style the panic and horror. The worst of the 
plague was over when in September 1666 the Great Fire engulfed 
the tormented capital. It broke out near London Bridge in a 
narrow street of wooden houses, and, driven by a strong east 
wind, the flames spread with resistless fury for four whole days. 
Wild suspicions that the fire was the work of Anabaptists, 
Catholics, or foreigners maddened the mob. The King,, who had 
returned to London, acquitted himself with courage and 
humanity. When the fire was at length stopped outside the 
Gty walls by blowing up whole streets, more than thirteen 
thousand dwelling-houses, eighty-nine churches, and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral had been devoured. The warehouses containing the 
merchandise for months of trade and many warlike stores were 
destroyed. The yield of the chimney tax, then so important to the 
revenue, was ruined. Yet the fire extinguished the plague, and to 
later times it seems that the real calamity was not so much the 
destruction of the insanitary medieval city as the failure to carry 
through Wren’s plan for rebuilding it as a unity of quays and 
avenues centred on St. Paul’s and the Royal Exchange. The task 
of reconstruction was none the less faced with courage, and from 
the ashes of the old cathedral rose the splendid dome of St. Paul’s 
as it stands to-day. 

Although the war dragged on till 1667 Charles now sought 
peace both wdth France and Holland. Want of money prevented 
the English battle fleet from keepiag the sea, and while the 
negotiations lingered the Dutch, to spur them, sailed up the 
Medway under Admiral De Witt, brother of the famous John, 
Grand Pensionary of Holland, broke the boom whidh guarded 
Chatham harbour, burnt four ships of the line, and towed away 
the battleship Royal Charles^ which had destroyed Admiral Op- 
dam in the Batde of Lowestoft. The sound of enemy cannon, this 
time loud and near, rolled up the Thames. In the general 
indignation and alarm even Gvaliers remarked that nothing like 
this had happened under CromweU. Among the Puritans the 
plague, the &e, and the disaster at sea were regarded as direct 
visitations by which the Almi ghty chastised the immorality of 
the age, and especially of the Court, 
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Peace, of -which both sides had equal need, -was made on 
iudifferent terms. England’s chief gain in the -war -was New 
Amsterdam, now renamed New York. But recriminations began. 
The Court asked how the country could be defended when 
Parliament kept the King so short of money. Parliament re- 
torted that he had spent too much on his mistresses and Itisuries. 
Clarendon, postulating -with all sides, was assailed by all. He 
had fallen out with Parliament, rebuked the mistresses, and, 
worst of all, bored the King. An impeachment was launched 
against him, and he went into exile, there to complete his noble 
Hisfoty of the Rebellion^ which casts its broad and lasting illumina- 
tion on the times through which he lived. After Qarendon’s fall 
the King was for a while guided chiefly by Arlington, and in his 
lighter moods by his boon companion Buckingham, son of 
James I’s murdered favourite, a gay, witty, dissolute nobleman, 
whose sword was stained with the blood of an injured husband 
whom he had skin in a duel. The growing discontents of the 
Cavalier Parliament at the morals and pense of the Court 
made it necessary to broaden the basis of the Government, and 
from 1668 five principal personages began to be recognised as 
the responsible Ministers. There had been much talk of Cabinets 
and cabals; and now, by chance, the initials of these five me n, 
Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale, 
actually spelt the word “CABAL”. 


The do min a n t fact on the continent of Emope, never realised 
by Cromwell, was the rise of France at the expaise of Spain 
and Austria. Among men born to a throne few have outshone 
Louis XIV in natural capacity. He was now inhis youthful prime. 
The French people, consolidated under the sagacious govern- 
ment of Cardinal Mazarin, were by far the strongest nation in 
Europe. They numbered neady twenty millions, four times as 
many as the population of England. In possession of the finest 
^d fairest regions of the globe, at the head of European culture 
in art and lea rning , and -with a magnificent army and centralised 
executive, France towered above her neighbours, and offered 
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herself 'willingly to the leadership of her ambitious, masterful 
King. The Thirty Years War, which had ended only in 1648, 
had broken the Imperial power in Germany. The house of Kabs- 
burg presided in a spiritual and historical sense over a loose 
association of divided Germanic principalities, without exerting 
authority or receiving more than ceremonial allegiance. Even in 
his own hereditary Austrian lands the Holy Roman Emperor was 
distracted by the hostility of the Magyars of Hungary and the 
unceasing threat of Turkish invasion. Thus along the French 
frontiers stood no strong state nor solidly joined confederation. 
Flanders, Brabant, Liege, Luxembourg, Lorraine, Alsace, 
Franche-Comte, and Savoy, all lay open to the ambition, force, 
and diplomacy of France. 

At the same time to the southward the evident decay of Spain 
and of the Spanish ruling family cast a lengthening shadow of 
disturbance upon the world. Mazarin had schemed to ’unite, if 
not at first the Cro-wns, at least the roval families of France and 
Spain, with all that that promised in -world dominion. He had 
induced Louis XIV to marry the Infanta of Spain; but though 
as Queen of France she had had to renounce her rights in the 
Spanish succession the renmciation was conditional on the pay- 
ment of a large sum of money included in her do-wry. The 
Spaniards could not pay, and Louis already looked to the union 
of the two Crowns of France and Spain as the main goal of his 
life. 

But King Philip of Spain married a second time, and when he 
died in 1665 he left a sickly son, who as Charles II of Spain 
lingered for thirty-five years as a flickering obstruction to the 
French design. Louis, his claims postponed indefinitely, resolved 
to compensate himself in the Netherlands. He declared that 
by the ancient custom of the Duchy of Brabant children of a first 
marriage should suffer no loss if their father married again, and 
that the Queen of France accordingly had sovereignty over the 
Spanish Netherlands, of -which Brabant formed a large part. 
T^ese pretensions were asserted in the first war into which 
Louis led his people. The Spanish Government did not greatly 
resent, and could not at all resist, the French demands upon the 
Belgic provinces. But if Belgium fell to France the Dutch 
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Republic could not survive. John De Witt, at the of the 
Dutch oligarchy, had been willing to fight England at sea, but a 
war on land against France was beyond the strength of the 
Republic. Aforeover, it might reinforce the Orange party, who 
were De Witt’s rivals. Their head. Prince William, was aged 
seventeen and was astonishingly able. Since the days of WiUkm 
the Silent members of the house of Orange had held the oiSfice of 
Stadtholder, or Chief Magistrate, and in war-time the Captain- 
Generalship of the armed forces. Conflict with France would 
give Prince William the opportunity to claim the honours of his 
ancestors, so far denied him. De Witt tried to negotiate; he 
offered large concessions. But Louis XIV sent Alarshal Turenne 
into Flanders, occupied a large part of the Spanish Netherlands, 
and placated the Emperor by a partition treaty which to some 
extent safeguarded Imperial interests. Thus harassed, De Witt 
made peace with England. Charles and the Cabal, aided by their 
envoy Sir William Temple at The Hague, concluded a triple 
allian c e with Holland and Sweden against France. The Protes- 
tant combination was hailed with delight by the whole country. 
The King and Ministers found themselves for a time borne up 
by public favour. This, the first of the long series of coalitions 
against France, checked Louis XIV for a while. He was forced 
to make peace with Spain. By the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1668 he restored Franche-Comt6 to the Spanish king, but 
advanced his own frontiers in Flanders. This brought him, 
among other acquisitions, the thriving dty of Lille, which he 
converted into the largest and strongest of French fortresses. 

The success and popularity in London of the Dutch and 
Swedish alliance had done not hin g to quell commercial friction 
between England and Holland. Sweden, under a boy ruler, was 
weak, and before long changed sides. The Triple Alliance 
crumbled. Louis XIV was determined to buy off one of the two 
m ariti m e powers before resuming war. He addressed himself to 
England and in 1670 Louis XIV began secret negotiations with 
Charles II. Charles’s sister Henriette, the charming “Minette”, 
was the wife of Louis’s brother, the Duke of Orleans, and pro- 
vided a channel of intimate communication. Above all things 
Cha rl es needed money. He pointed out to Louis that Parliament 
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would give him ample funds to oppose France; how much 
would Louis pay him not to do so? If he paid enough Charles 
would have no need to call the dreaded Parliament together. 
Here was the basis of the shameful Treaty of Dover. 

Besides the clauses which were eventually made public, there 
was a secret clause upon which Arlington and Clifford were 
Charles’s only confidants. “The King of Great Britain, being 
convinced of the truth of the Catholic Faith, is determined to 
declare himself a Catholic ... as soon as the welfare of his realm 
will permit. His Most Christian Majesty promises to further 
this action by giving to the King of Great Britain two million 
livres toumois . . . and to assist His Britannic Majesty vith sis 
thousand foot-soldiers.” The King was also to receive a sub- 
vention of £x 66,000 a year. Charles undertook to betray his 
country for money, some of which he devoted to his pleasures 
and mistresses. But it is doubtful if he ever intended to keep so 
unnaMiral a promise. At any rate he made no attempt to do so, 
and spent most of the cash on the Fleet. 

The Treaty of Dover contemplated a third Dutch war, in 
which France and England would combine when Louis XIV 
felt the moment opportune. In March 1672 Louis claimed fulfil- 
ment of the pact. There was no kck of pretexts for quarrel 
between England and Holland. “Out business,” wrote an 
English diplomatist at The Hague, “is to break with them and 
yet to lay the breach at their door.” Contrary to established con- 
vention, the Dutch Fleet did not salute the yacht which was 
bringing home Sir William Temple’s wife. The Dutch were 
conciliatory when the English protested, and so an act of provo- 
cation w’as devised. The English made an unsuccessful attack 
on the Dutch Fleet coming from Smyrna as it sailed up the 
Channel past Portsmouth. War began. At sea the English and 
French mustered ninety-eight warships to the enemy’s seventy- 
five. They had 6,c5oo guns and 34,000 men against 20,000 Dutch- 
men with 4,500 guns. But the genius of De Ruyter ma i n t a i ne d 
the honom: of the Republic. In a great battle at Sole Bay on 
May 28, 1672, De Ruyter surprised the English and French, who 
were ten ships stronger, as they lay at anchor. Grievous and 
cruel was the long battle. The Suffolk shores were crowded with 
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frantic spectators, and the cannonade was heard many tni l^g 
away. The French squadron put out to sea, but the wind pre- 
vented them from engaging. The Duke of York’s flagship, the 
Prince, was beset on every side. Upon her decks stood the first 
company of the Guards, in which Ensign Churchill was serving. 
She became such a wreck that the Duke, who fought with his 
usual courage, was forced to shift his flag to the St. ISchael, and, 
when this ship was in turn disabled, to the London. Lord Sand- 
wich, in the second flagship, perished when the Roja/ James sanlr^ 
burnt almost to the water’s edge. Nevertheless the Dutch drew 
off with very heavy losses of their own. 

On land Louis struck with terrible force at the hard-pressed 
Republic. Suddenly, without cause or quarrel, his cavalry swam 
the Rhine and his armies invaded Holland. A hundred and 
twenty thousand French troops, armed for the first time with a 
bayonet which fitted around instead of blocking the muzzle of 
the musket, were irresistible. Four Dutch provinces were occu- 
pied and many strongholds opened their gates. The Dutch 
people, faced with extermination, turned in their peril to William 
of Orange. The great-grandson of William die Silent, now 
Captain-General, did not fail them. He uttered the famous 
defiance, “We can die in the last ditch.” The sluices in the dykes 
were opened; the bitter waters rolled in a deluge over the fertile 
land, and Holland was saved. At The Hague a revolution took 
place and William of Orange became Stadtholder. De Witt re- 
signed. He and his brother were tom to pieces by an Orange 
mob in the capital. 

All through 1673 De Ruyter sustained the Dutch arms at sea, 
and many fierce batdes were fought, with varying success. In a 
great action off Texd on August zi De Ruyter frustrated an 
Anglo-French invasion, and successfully brought in the Dutch 
East India fleet. On land Louis XIV took the field in person. 
While Cond6 with weak forces occupied the Dutch in the north 
and Turenne engaged the Emperor’s forces in Alsace, the King, 
accompanied by the Queen and his mistress Madame de Monte- 
span, with an enormous Cotirt, advanced in the centre behind 
&e magnificence of the French army. It soon appeared that 
Maestricht, a strong Dutch fortress garrisoned by about five 
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thousand men, had been selected for his triumph. “Big sieges,” 
he remarked, “please me more than the others.” They certainly 
suited his military disposition better than battles. Jvlacstricht 
surrendered after a long struggle, but the campaign was in no 
sense decisive. 



CHAPTER V 


The Popish Plot 


T he meeting of Parliament in February of 1673 had 
apprised Qiarles of his subjects’ loathing for the war 
against the Dutch Protestant Republic, in which he had 
allowed himself to become engaged, not as the champion of 
English commerce, but as the lackey of Louis XTV. Resentment 
of the Dutch affronts at sea and jealousy of their trade were 
overridden by fear and hatred of Papist France and her ever- 
growing dominance in Europe. "Whispers ran afoot through 
London that the King and his hlinisters had been bribed by 
France to betray the freedom and the faith of the Island. The 
secret article in the Dover Treaty had only to be known to 
create a political e3q)losion of measureless violence. Shaftesbury, 
though not privy to it, must have had his suspicions. Early in 
1675 Arling ton seems to have confessed the facts to him. With 
dexterity and promptitude Shaftesbury withdrew himself from 
the Government, and became the leader of an Opposition which 
was ultimately as violent as that of Pym. The growing antagon- 
ism of the Commons to France, the fear of the returning tides of 
Popery, the King’s “laxity towards Papists”, the conversion of 
the Duke of York to Rome, all stirred a deep and dangerous 
agitation throughout the whole country, in which the dominant 
Anglican forces were in fuU accord with Presbyterian and 
Puritan feding. Everywhere there was the hum of political 
excitement. Coffee-houses buzzed; pamphlets circulated; by- 
elections were scenes of uproar. A Bill was forced upon the 
King for a Test. No man could hold office or a King’s commis- 
sion afloat or ashore who would not solemnly declare his 
disbelief in the doctrine of Transubstantiation. This purge 
destroyed the Cabal. Clifford, a Catholic, refused to forswear 
himseff; Arlington was dismissed because of his unpopularity; 
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Buckingham had a personal quarrel with the King. Shaftesbury 
had already voted for the Test Act, and was the leader of the 
Opposition. Lauderdale alone remained, cynical, cruel, and 
servile, master of Scotland. 

All eyes were now fixed upon James, Duke of York. His mar- 
riage, after the death of his fet wife, Aime Hyde, to the Catholic 
princess !Mary of Modena had rendered him suspect. Would he 
dissemble or would he give up his offices? Very soon it was 
known that the heir to the Throne had laid down his post of 
Lord High Admiral rather than submit to the Test. This event 
staggered the nation. The Queen was unlikely to give King 
Charles an heir. The crown would therefore pass to a Papist 
King, who showed that for conscience’ sake he would not 
hesitate to sacrifice every material advantage. The strength of 
the forces now moving against the King and his policy rose 
from the virtual un animi ty which prevailed between the Angli- 
cans and the Dissenters, between the swords which had followed 
Rupert and the swords which had followed Cromwell. All the 
armed forces were in the hands of the Royalist gentry, and there 
were many thousands of Cromwell’s old solders in London 
alone. They were all on the same side now, and at their head 
the second great Parliamentary tactician of the century, Shaftes- 
bury. This w’as of aU combinations the most menacing to the King. 

Dryden has recorded his biased but commanding verdict upon 
Shaftesbury in lines and phrases which are indelible: 

For close designs and crooked counsels fit. 

Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit. 

Restless, unfixed in principles and place. 

In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace; 

A fiery soul which, working out its way. 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay 
And o’er-informed the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in extremity. 

Pleased with the danger, when the waves went high. 

He sought the storms; but, for a calm unfit. 

Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit. 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied. 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 
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The power of the Cavalier Parliament had been made p^in 
in every dispute with the Crown. It had exerted itself in foreign 
poliqr, had completely controlled domestic affairs, and had 
compelled the King to change his advisers by the hard instru- 
ments of the Test Act or Impeachment. A new dq>arture was 
now made. Sit Thomas Osborne, a Yorkshke landowner, had 
gathered great influence in the Commons, and was to a large 
extent forced upon the King for his own salvation. His policy 
was the union into one strong party with a popular programme 
of all those elements which had stood by the monarchy iu the 
Civil War and were now deeply angered with the Court. 
Economy, Anglicanism, and independence of France were the 
principal ideals of this party, and Osborne now carried them 
to the King’s Council. He was very soon raised to the peerage 
as Earl of Danby, and began an administration which was 
based on a party organisation possessing a small but effective 
majority in the House of Commons. In order to rally his 
followers to the Crown and to break with the Opposition, 
Danby proposed in 1675 that no person should hold any office 
or sit in ei&er House without first declaring on oath that resis- 
tance to the royal power was in all cases criminal. This was 
delLberately intended to draw a hard line against the Puritan 
elements and traditions. The plan was to vest riae whole Govern- 
ment, national and local, in the Court Party and fight the rest. 
In this design, which Danby pursued by corrupt party manage- 
ment and in unprecedented by-election activity, he was countered 
in the Lords by Shaftesbury and Buckingham; and so vigorous 
was the opposition of these two ex-Ministers that Danby had 
to abandon this new retaliatory Test. 

In foreign afifeirs the new Mioister publicly differed from his 
master. He opposed French ascendancy and interference, and 
gained general support thereby; but he was forced to become 
privy to the King’s secret intrigues with Louis XIV, and, 
holding strongly to the Cavalier idea that the King should have 
considerable personal power, he was lured into asking the 
French monarch for money on Charles’s behalf. The height of 
his precarious popularity was reached when he contrived a mar- 
riage between Mary, the Duke of York’s daughter by his first 
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•wife, and the now famous Protestant hero, William of Orange. 
This match -was of the highest consequence. Dread of a Papist 
king had already turned all eyes to the formidable, gleaming 
figure of the Stadtholder of Holland, Qiarles I’s grandson by his 
daughter. William’s inflexible Protestantism, grave demeanour, 
high gifts, and noble ancestry had raised him already to a position 
of eminence in Europe. Married now to the daughter of the 
Duke of York, the English heir presumptive, he seemed to offer 
an alternative succession to the Crown. This was by no means 
the outlook of King Charles 11, still less of his brother, James. 
They did not regard the danger as serious. Charles -was led to 
believe that Shaftesbury’s opposition might be dimir.i j^ bpd bv 
such a marriage, and the Ehike of York’s self-confidence -was 
proof against so remote a menace to his title. Thus the marriage 
was made, and the two maritime nations, which had recently 
contended in fierce, memorable battles in the Narrow Seas, 
became united by this remarkable tie. Since then the Dutch 
and English peoples have seldom been severed in the broad 
course of European events. 


It was at this moment that Louis XIV, dissatisfied with his 
English investments and indignant at a marriage which threat- 
ened to cany England into the Dutch system and was a strong 
assertion of Protestant interests, resolved to ruin Danby. He 
revealed to the Opposition, most of whom took his bribes 
while opposing his interests, that the English Minister had been 
asking for French money. The revelation -was made in the 
House of Commons with careful preparation, and in the most 
dramatic feshion. It exploded at a frightful moment. The tale 
of dark designs to subjugate Protestant England to Rome was 
on every lip. Rumours about a secret treaty with the French 
king and the bugbear of the Duke of York’s seemingly in- 
evitable succession were now inflamed and ftuined by what was 
called the “Popish Plot”. 

A renegade priest of disreputable character. Dr. Titus Oates, 
presented himself as the Protestant champion. He had acquired 
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letters written by Catholics and Jesuits in England to their 
co-religionists in St. Omer and other French Catholic centres. 
From these materials he accused the Duchess of York’s private 
secretary, Coleman, of a conspiracy to murder the King, bring 
about a French invasion, and cause a general massacre of Protes- 
tants. Many responsible men in both Houses of Parliament 
believed Oates’s accusations, or pretended that they did. An 
order was issued for Coleman’s arrest. It is certain that he had 
no intent against Charles, but he was a centre of Catholic activity 
and correspondence. He succeeded in burning the bulk of his 
papers; but those that were seized contained indiscreet references 
to the restoration of the Old Faith, and to the Catholic dis- 
appointment at Charles’s attitude, which in the rage of the hour 
gave colour to Oates’s accusations. Coleman was examined in 
October 1678 before a magistrate. Sit Edmund Berry Godfrey, 
and while the case was proceeding Godfrey was found dead 
one night at the foot of Greenbeny Hill, now Primrose Hill. 
Although three men, whose names by odd coincidence were 
Green, Berry, and Eiill, were hanged for the reputed murder, 
the mystery of his death has never been solved. Ihis cumulative 
sensation drove English society into madness. Anglicans and 
Puritans alike armed themselves with swords or life-preservers, 
and in London everyone talked about expecting a Papist dagger. 
Oates rose in a few months to be a popular hero; and being as 
wicked as any man who ever lived, he exploited his advantage 
to the fuU. Meanwhile Shaftesbury, long versed in revolutions, 
saw his opportunity to ride the storm. 

Montagu, a former Ambassador to France, in collusion with 
the Whig and Puritan leaders, exposed letters written by Danby 
in which there was mention of six million livres as the price of 
English assent to the proposed Treaty of Nimwegen between 
the French and the Dutch, and also the King’s desire to be 
independent of Parliamentary grants. By this treaty the French 
were to make considerable gains. Danby, in reply, read other 
letters which mitigated but did not overturn the crude facts. 
His impeachment was resolved. Even Strafford had not been in a 
more perilous plight. Indeed, it seemed hardly possible that 
he could save his head. Charles, wishing to stay the capital 
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proceedings instituted against his Minister, partly unjustly, and 
anyhow for actions which Danby had taken only to please the 
King, at length, in December 1678, dissolved the Cavalier 
Parliament. 

This Parliament had sat, with a number of inten-als, for 
eighteen years. It was bom in the Cavalier fervour of the 
Restoration; it ended when the King was convinced it would 
reduce him to the status of a Venetian Doge. In length of life 
it had surpassed the Long Parliament. In fidelity' to the Con- 
stitution as against the Crown it had rivalled over a long period 
the early vigour of its predecessor. It had confirmed in a Royalist 
victory all the gains made by the Great Rebellion. It had re- 
stored within limits, and under fictions which were hence- 
forward understood, the repute of the Royal Prerogative and 
the monarchical system. It had also established Parliamentary 
control of finance and brought nearer the responsibility of 
Ministers to the Lords and Commons. It W’as founcled upon a 
rock — ^the Parliamentary and Protestant character of the English 
Constitution. It presents us with the massing of those forces, 
themselves so bitterly estranged, w'hich upon the mam issue 
produced the Revolution of 1688. 


Charles, in breaking this prop which had so long sustained 
him, did not intend to put his trust in a different party. He hoped 
that the new* set of Members would be less rigid, less grooved 
and opinionated than the old. He supposed that the country 
was more friendly to him than the London hive in which 
Shaftesbury was now supreme. But all this was illusion. The 
country was more adverse than the capital. Evertrw’here the 
voters enjoyed the election. They ate, drank, and argued with 
gusto at the expense of the candidates. As happened after the 
Short Parliament of Charles I, all the prominent opponents of 
the King were returned. The trusty followers of the Court, 
who hitherto had mustered a hundred and fifty, now returned 
barely thirty. The situation was not unlike that of 1640; but 
with one decisive difference. Botii the King and the country 
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had gone through an ^erience whidi neither wished to repeat. 
Over England hung the dread of civil war, and all the Crom- 
wellian atrocities that might spring therefrom. The shadow of 
his father's fete fell ever upon the King’s footsteps. And by 
now the idea of saving the Kingship and of saving himself at aU 
costs was dominant. Charles 11 yielded to the wish of the nation; 
he bowed to the hostile Parliament. Danby, threatened by 
Attainder, was glad to be forgotten for five years in the Tower. 
He had still a part to pky. 

The brunt fell upon James, Duke of York. The King had 
already asked him not to attend the Privy Council, and now 
advised him to leave the country. The Duke retired to the Low 
Countries, carrying with him on his staff the very young captain 
in the British and colonel in the French Army, John Churchill, 
his trusted aide-de-camp and man of business. Charles, thus 
relieved at home, faced the fury of the anti-Popish hurricane. 
Oates and other perjurers who followed in his train instituted a 
reign of terror against the English Catholic notables. By perjury 
and suborned evidence they sent a number of blameless Catholics 
to the scaffold. The King made every effort in his power to 
protect them. When this was in vain he resigned himself to 
letting the bloody work go on. His cynical but profound know- 
ledge of men and the vicissitudes of his years of exile served him 
well. Not for mean motives he endured Ae horrible ordeal which 
his subjects imposed upon him, of signing the death warrants of 
men he knew were guiltless. But there was a great change in 
his conduct. He abandoned his easy, indolent detachment from 
politics. He saw that his life and dynasty were at stake; he set 
himself with all his resources and with ^ the statecraft which 
modem research increasingly exalts to recover the ground that 
had been lost. The last five years of his reign are those most 
honourable to his memory. His mortal duel with Shaftesbury 
was a stkring episode. It was diamond cut diamond. At the 
beginning the I^g seemed at the mercy of this terrible subject; 
but by using time and letting passions find their vent, as weU as 
by strokes of daemonic ingenuity, Charles II emerged the victor, 
and the merdless Shaftesbury, stained with innocent blood, 
eventually died in exile. 
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The struggle centred upon the Exclusion Bill. To keep ,the 
Papist heir from the throne was the main object of the majoritf 
of the nation. Anything rather than that. But who then should ■ 
succeed? Shaftesbury looked to William of Orange; but he 
also looked, with more &vour, upon the Duke of Monmouth, 
Oiarles’s illegitimate son by Lucy Waters. Here was a young 
man, charming, romantic, brave, gleaming, our beloved Protes- 
tant Duke — ^was he bom in wedlock or was he a bastard? Some 
form of marriage it was widely believed had been solemnised 
between the King and Lucy. Ihere was a “black box” in which 
the marriage lines were said to repose. It had been spirited away 
by emissaries of the Pope, What had now become the more 
powerful party in England longed to establish Monmouth’s 
legitimacy. They wanted a king, a Protestant king, an Anglican 
king bred in constitutional ways, with a strain of common 
blood to give him sense, and then a clear-cut policy of organising 
Protestantism against the Catholic overlordship of Europe which 
Louis XTV was trying to achieve. Only one man could decide 
this issue, Charles had merely to recognise Monmouth as his heir 
to free himself from every trouble and assure the future of his 
country. Nothing would induce the King to betray the succes- 
sion. Sensualist, libertine, agnostic, dilettante, he had one 
loyalty — ^the roysd blood, the legitimate succession. However 
painful it might be for himself and his realm, he conceived it his 
saaed duty to pass the crown to a brother whose virtues and 
whose vices alike rendered him of all others the man, as he knew 
well, least fitted to wear it. Nevertheless the legend of the 
“black box” has persisted, and in our own time we ha\x been 
told how a Duke of Buccleuch, descended from the unfortunate 
Monmouth, discovered and destroyed, as dangerous to the 
monarchy, the marriage certificate of Lucy Waters. 

The new House of Commons met more fierce than the old 
one had patted. There was an overwhelming anti-Catholic 
majority. It proceeded immediately to impeach, and, when this 
lagged, to attaint Danby. It concentrated its efforts upon the 
Exclusion Bill. There was grave logic behind this measure. 
When Papists were excluded by law from every post in the 
realm, how should the kingly power and prerogative be wielded 
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by one of the proscribed faith? Charles laboured to present a 
compromise. He could not admit that Parliament should alter 
the lineal succession to the Crown. Out of such courses liad 
sprung the Wars of the Roses. But he offered remarkable 
limitations which, were they accepted, and could they be en- 
forced, would create a narrowly limited constitutional monarchy 
in England. All ecclesiastical patronage would be withdrawn 
from a Popish sovereign. No Papist should sit in either House 
of Parliament, or hold any office or place of trust. The Parlia- 
ment sitting at the Kiag’s death should remain sitting for a 
certain time, or reassemble without further summons if it was 
not in session. The judges should only be appointed with the 
consent of Parliament. Finally, he formally abandoned the claim 
for which his father had fought so long — the power of the 
sword. Lord Lieutenants who controlled the militia, their 
deputies, and the officers of the Navy would be nominated by 
P arliam ent. But in the prevailing temper no one would believe 
that any restrictions could be imposed upon a Popish King. 
Tbe Exclusion Bill passed its sea>nd reading by an overwhelming 
vote, and the King descended upon the Parliament with another 
dissolution. 

Nevertheless this short-lived legislature left behind it a 
monument. It passed a Habeas Corpus Act which confirmed 
and strengthened the freedom of the individual against arbitrary 
arrest by the executive Government. No Englishman, however 
great or however humble, could be imprisoned for more than 
a few days without grounds being shown against him in open 
court according to ihe settled law of the land. The King did 
not object to this. The balance of forces in the country at this 
timft seemed so equal that his own courtiers, servants, or former 
Ministers might well have need of this protection. He pro- 
nounced the traditional words in Norman French, Le Rot le veult, 
and wherever the English language is spoken in any part of the 
world, wherever the authority of the British Imperial Crown or 
of the Government of the United States prevails, all law-abiding 
rpcn breathe freely. The descent into despotism which has 
engulfed so many leading nations in the present age has made the 
virtue of this enactment, sprung ftom English political genius. 
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apparent even to the most thoughtless, the most ignorant, the 
most base. 

The Protestant tide again swept the country, and in all parts 
men voted against the Duke of York becoming King. Earnest 
and venerable divines tried to induce James to return to the 
Qiurch of his fathers and his future subjects. He remained 
obdurate. To the warrior quality of his nature was added the 
zeal of a convert. Not for him the worldly-vise compliances 
to which Henry of Navarre had stooped to gain an earthly 
crown. Better exile, poverty, death, for himself; better the ruin 
of the land by civil war. The dominant motives of both sides 
deserve a high respect, and led inexorably to vast and long 
distresses. In these days, when the Githolic Qiurch raises her 
immemorial authority against secular tyranny, it is hard to realise 
how different was the aspect which she wore to the England of 
1679, lively recollection of the fires of Smithfield, the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, the Spanish Armada, and the 
Gunpowder Plot. 



CHAPTER VI 


Whig and Tory 


/%s SOON AS the King saw that the election gave >iim no 
f~\ relief he prorogued the meeting of the resulting Parlia- 
JL JLment for almost another year. And it is in this interval 
that we jSrst discern the use of those names Whig and Tory, 
which were to divide the British Island for nearly two hundred 
years. Although the root of the quarrel was still religious, the 
reign of Charles IE saw the detachment of liberal ideas from their 
sectarian basis. The collective mind of England was moving 
forward from the ravines of religious entanglement to broader if 
less picturesque uplands. The impulse of religious controversy, 
whidi had hitherto been vital to political progress, henceforih 
took the second place. To the sombre warfare of creeds and 
sects there succeeded the squalid but far less irrational or uncon- 
trollable strife of parties. 

During this year 1680, before the new Parliament had met, 
the gentry, who had the main power in the land, began to be 
disturbed at the violence of the Protestant Movement. The 
Royalist-Anglican elements increasiugly recognised iu Shaftes- 
bury’s agitation the terrible lineaments of Oliver Cromwell. The 
loathed memory of the CivU War and the so-called “Common- 
wealth” obsessed the older generation. If petitions for the 
esdusion of the Duke of York were signed by many thousands 
in the cities and towns, so also abhorrence of these demands 
upon the Ctown was widespread iu the cormtry. But no patties 
could live under such labels as Petitioners and Abhorrers. 
Instead of naming themselves they named each other. The 
term “Whig” had described a sour, bigoted, canting, money- 
grubbing Scots Presbyterian. Irish Papist b^dits ravaging 
estates and manor-houses had been called “Tories”. Neither 
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side was lacking in power of abuse. “A Tory is a monster with 
an English face, a French heart, and an Irish conscience. A 
creature of a large forehead, prodigious mouth, supple hams, 
and no brains. They are a sort of wild boars, ^at would root 
out the Constitution, . . . that with dark lanthom policies would 
at once blow up the two bulwarks of our freedom. Parliaments 
and Juries; making the first only a Parliament of Paris, and the 
latter but mere tools to echo back the pleasure of the judge.”^ 
The "Whig, on the other hand, “talks of nothing but new light 
and prophecy, spiritual incomes, indwellings, emanations, mani- 
festations, seaMngs, ... to which also the zealous tw'ang of his 
nose adds no small efficacy. . . . This little horn takes a mouth 
to himself, and his language is Overturn, Overturn. His prayer 
is a rhapsody of holy hiciops, sanctified barkings, illumioated 
goggles, sighs, sobs, yeses, gasps, and groans. He prays for 
die King, but with more distinctions and mental reservations 
than an honest man would in taking the Covenant.”^ 

One can see ftom these expressions of scorn and hatred how 
narrowly England escaped another cruel purging of the sword. 
Yet the names Whig and Tory not only stuck, but became 
cherished and vaunted by those upon whom they were fastened. 
They gradually entered into the whole life of the nation, and 
represented in successive forms its main temperamental types. 
They were adorned by memorable achievements for the welfare 
of England, and both had their share in the expansion and great- 
ness which were to come. Party loyalties and names came to be 
transmitted by fiunilies across the generations, though the issues 
changed with the times and the party groupings varied. Orators 
and fkmous wTdters, sure of their appeal, pointed to them in 
terms of pride. 

The harassed King, rather than face his fourth Parliament, 
adopted an expedient which recalls the futile Magnum Consilium 
to which his father had been drawn forty years before. Sir 
William Temple, envoy at The Hague, a leadhig advocate of an 
anti-French policy and architect of the triple alliance which had 
checked Louis XIV at Aix-la-Chapelle, proposed a plan for a 
Privy Council, reduced in numbers but clothed with power. 

1 Both quotations from David Ogas. BMgknd in ibe of Cbesrkt II (1934). 
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Thirty magnates of both parties, half office-holders, half in- 
dependent, would replace the old secret Cabal or Cabinet which 
had connived at the Treaty of Dover, For good or ill the royal 
policy should be open; there was to be an end, it was thought, of 
secret diplomacy. Charles was now in full breach with Louis 
XTV, who scattered his bribes widely among the Opposition. 
He accepted the plan. A glorified Privy Council assembled. 
Shaftesbury, the leader of the Opposition, was appointed its 
president by the King. These well-meant endeavours came to 
nought. The stresses were too great, and inside the Council of 
thirty there soon developed an inner ring which conducted 
all the business. Shaftesbury was in no wise placated by his re- 
admission to official life. He did not abandon the movement 
and party of which he was head. On the contrary, he used his 
position to advance their interests. When Parliament met in 
October 1680 he again championed the Exclusion Bill, and at 
this moment he reached his zenith. He seemed to combine in 
himself the power of a Minister of the Crown and the popularity 
of a leader of incipient revolt. The Exclusion Bill was carried 
through the Commons, and the struggle was fought out in the 
Lords. 

That it ended bloodlessly was largely due to the statesman who 
has rendered the word “Trimmer” iUustrious. George Savile, 
Marquis of Halifax, was the opponent alike of Popery and of 
France. He was one of those rare beings in whom cool modera- 
tion and width of judgment are combined with resolute action. 
He could defend a middle course with a constancy usually 
granted only to extremists. He could change from side to side, 
with or against the current, without losing his force or the esteem 
in which he was held. He never shrank from the blasts of public 
frenzy, and rose above aH taunts and aspersions of time-serving. 
In the immortal pen-pictures which Dryden has drawn of the 
personalities of these turbulent days none is more pleasing than 
that of Jotham, who 


only tried 

The worse awhile, then chose the better side. 
Nor chose alone, but changed the balance too. 
So much the weight of one brave man can do. 
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Halifax, who had been so hot against Daaby, broke the 
Exclusion Bill in the House of Lords. His task rendered 
easier by the difficulty of advancing an alternative successor to . 
the Crown. Of those who were against James some were for his 
eldest daughter, Mary, wife of the renowned Prince of Orange, 
in whose veins the royal blood of England also flowed. Shaftes- 
bury had played with this idea, but in the end decided for the 
bastard Monmouth. He procured his admission to the Privy 
Council. He wove him into the testure of his party. The Whigs 
propagated the fiction that he was legithnate after aU. Anyhow, 
the King dearly loved his handsome, dashing son. Might he 
not, as pressures and perils gathered about him, take the safe 
and easy course of declaring him legitimate? But this com- 
plaisant solution, which Charles would never tolerate, did not 
appeal to an assembly every man of which owned lands, wealth, 
and power through the strictest interpretations of hereditary 
right. The Anglican Church refused to resist Popery by crown- 
ing bastardy. By sixty-three votes to thirty the Peers rejected 
the Exclusion Bill. 


The fury against the Popish Plot was gradually slaked in the 
blood of its victims. In November 1680 one of the last of them. 
Lord Stafford, declared his innocence on the scaffold, and the 
crowd cried, “We believe you, my lord.” The febric of lies in 
which Oates and others had decked themselves was wearing thin. 
The judges began to look pointedly at contradictions and 
irrelevances in the evidence by which the lives of Catholics were 
sworn away. The mood of panic had been too keen to last. 
The fact that the King was obviously severed from Louis XIV 
mitigated political passion. Charles saw in this new temper the 
chance of a more favourable Parliament. Halifax, fresh from 
rendering him the highest service, opposed the dissolution. He 
thought there was still something to be made of the Parliament 
of 1680. But the King, after a full debate in his Privy Council, 
overrode the majority. “Gentlemen,” he said, “I Imve heard 
enough,” and for the third time in three years there was an 
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electoral trial of strength. But this was challenging the electors 
to go directly back on what they had just voted. Again there 
was no decisive change in the character of the majority re- 
turned. 

Presently it was lea rn ed that Parliament was to meet in 
Oxford, where the King could not be bullied by the Qty of 
London and Shaftesbury’s gangs of apprentices called “White 
Boys”. To Oxford then bofh sides repaired. Charles moved his 
Guards to the town, and occupied several places on the roads 
from London with troops. The Whig lords arrived with bodies 
of armed retainers, who eyed the Household Cavalry and 
gallants of the Court with the respectful hostility of gentlemen 
upon a duelling-ground. The Members came down in parties 
of forty or fifty, the London M.P.s being escorted by armed 
citizens. A trial of strength impended, and none could tell that 
it would not take a bloody form. The large majority of the 
Commons was still resolved upon the Exclusion BUI. 

It would seem that the King kept two courses of action open, 
both of which he had prepared. He had caused Lawrence Hyde, 
Clar endon’s son, the Duke of York’s brother-in-law, a competent 
financier, to examine precisely the state of the normal revenue 
granted to the Crown for life. Could the King by strict 
economies “live of his own”? In this calculation his foremost 
thought was the upkeep of the Navy, which he consistently set 
even in front of his mistresses and his own comfort. Hyde 
reported that it was impossible to discharge the royal services 
upon the original grant of customs and excise and such further 
taxes as Parliament had conceded. With strict economy however 
the deficit would not be large. Hyde was next employed in 
negotiating with Louis XIV, and eventually a hundred thousand 
pounds a year was obtained upon the understanding that England 
would not act contrary to French ambitions on the Continent. 
With this aid it was thought the King could manage indepen- 
dently of the ferocious Parliament. England had now reached a 
point in its history as low as when King John, in not dissimilar 
stresses, had made it over as a fief to the Pope. Modem opinion, 
whidi judges Charles’s actions from the constitutional stand- 
point, is revolted by the spectacle of a prince selling the foreign 
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policy of his country for a hundred thousand pounds a year. 
But if present-day standards are to be applied the religious 
intolerance of Parliament and the party violence of Shaftesbury 
must also be condemned. 

Moreover, the King did not intend to adopt this ignominious 
policy which he had in his pocket, or almost in his podcet, 
unless he found no hope in Parliament. He made a show of 
going to extreme lengths to meet the national fear of a Popish 
King. The sacred principle of hereditary succession must not 
be destroyed, but short of this every security should be given. 
James, when he succeeded, should be King only in name. The 
kingdom would be governed by a Protector and the Privy 
Council. The accident of the conversion of the heir presumptive 
to Rome should not strip him of his royalty, but should deprive 
him of all power. The administration shoidd rest in Protestant 
bands. If a son was bom to James he would be educated as a 
Protestant and ascend the throne on coming of age. In default 
of a son, James’s children, the two staunch Protestant princesses, 
Mary and after her Anne, would reign. The Protector meanwhile 
was to be no other than William of Orange. 

There is no doubt that the King might have agreed to such a 
setdement, and could then have defied France and made an 
alliance with the Dutch and the Protestant princes of Germany. 
No one can lightly censure this scheme, and the fact that it was 
framed reveals the grinding conflicts in Charles’s mind. But 
Shaftesbury thought otherwise. He and all his party were set 
upon Monmouth for the Crown. Parliament had no sooner 
met than its hostile temper was apparent. The King in his speech 
deplored the factious, unreasonable behaviour of its predecessor. 
The House of Commons re-elected the old Speaker, who hinted 
in his humble address that they saw no need for change in their 
demeanotu:. Shaftesbury, still a member of the Privy Cou n c i l , 
in a sense part of the Government, held a hard conversation wdth 
the King in the presence of many awestruck notables. A paper 
was handed to Charles d emanding that Monmouth shoidd be 
declared successor. Charles replied that this wras contrary to 
law and also to justice. “If you are restrained,” said Shaftesbury, 
“only by law and justice, rely on us and leave us to act. We vrill 
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make laws which will give legality to measures so necessary to 
the quiet of the nation.” “Let there be no delusion,” rejoined the 
King. “I will not yield, not will I be bullied. Men usually 
become more timid as they become older; it is the opposite with 
me, and for what may remain of my life I am determined that 
nothing shall tarnish my reputation. I have law and reason and 
all right-thinking men on my side. I have the Church” — ^hete 
he pointed to the bishops — ^"and nothing will ever separate 

US. 

The sitting of the Commons two days later, on March z 6 , 
1 68 1, was decisive. A private Member of importance unfolded 
to the House the kind of plan for a Protestant Protectorate 
during James’s reign which the King had in mind. Charles 
would perhaps have been wise to let this discussion proceed. 
But Oxford was a camp in which two armed factions josded one 
another. At any moment there might be an outbreak. Just as 
James would sacrifice aU for his religious faith, so Charles would 
dare all for the hereditary principle. There was no risk he would 
not run to prevent his beloved son, Monmouth, fcom ousting a 
brother who was the main source of aU his troubles. 

The Commons passed a resolution for excluding the Duke of 
York. On the Monday following two sedan chairs made their 
way to Parliament. In the first was the King, the crown hidden 
beneath his feet; in the second, which was dosed, were the 
sceptre and the robes of State. Thus Charles wended his way 
to the House of Lords, installed in the Geometry School of the 
university. The Commons were debating a question of juris- 
diction arising out of a Crown prosecution for libel, and a 
Member was dedaiming about the bearing of Magna Carta upon 
the point, when Black Rod knocked at the door and summoned 
them to ^e Peers. Most Members thought that this portended 
some compliance by the King with their wishes. They were 
surprised to see him robed, upon his throne, and astounded 
when the Lord Chancellor dedared in his name that Parliament 
was again dissolved. 

No one could tell what the consequences would be. Forty 
years before the Scottish Assembly had refused to disperse upon 
the warrant of the Crown. A hundred years later the National 
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Assembly of France was to resort to the tennis-court at Versailles 
to affirm its continued existence. But the dose of the Civil War 
still worked in the Englishmen of i68i. Their respect for law 
paralysed their action. The King withdrew imder a heavy 
escort of his Guards to Windsor. Shaftesbury made a bid to 
convert the elements of the vanished Pa rlia ment into a revolu- 
tionary Convention. But no one would listen. Charles had 
hazarded rightly. On one day we see a Parliament regarding 
itself as the responsible custodian of national destiny, ready to 
embark upon dire contention; the next a jumble of Members 
scrambling for conveyances to carry them home. 

From this time Shaftesbury’s star waned and the sagacious 
Halifax entered the ascendant. The reaction against the execution 
of the Catholic lords and others was now apparent, and the 
submission of Parliament to a third dissolution gave it sub- 
stance. Within two months the King felt strong enough to 
indict Shaftesbury for fomenting rebeUion. This strange man 
was now physically almost at the last gasp. His health, though 
not his spirit, was broken. His appearance — ^he could hardly 
walk-dismayed his followers. The h-Iiddlesex Grand Jury, 
faithful to his cause, wrote “Ignoramus” across the bill pre- 
sented against him. This meant that they found the evidence 
insufficient. He was liberated according to law. But meanwhile 
one of his followers had been hanged at Oxford on charges 
similar to those which Shaftesbury had escaped in London. He 
could no longer continue the struggle. He counselled insurrec- 
tion; and it seemed that a royal murder would be one of its 
preliminaries. Shaftesbury at liiis point fled to Holland, hoping 
perhaps for Dutch support, and died at The Hague in a few 
weeks. He cannot be ranked with the chief architects of the 
Parliamentary system. As a Puritan revolutionary he under- 
stood every move in the party game, but he deliberately stained 
his hands with innocent blood. He sought above all the triumph 
of his patty and his tenets. His life’s work left no inheritance 
for England. He was as formidable as Pym, but his fame sinks 
to a different level. 
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The absorbing question now was whether there would be 
dvil war. All the Cromwellian forces were astir; indeed, there 
was a terror in men’s hearts that if James came to the throne th^ 
would have to choose between turning Papist and being burnt at 
the stake. Their fears had increased when James returned 
from exile in May 1682. It was only a generation since Comet 
Joyce had carried off the King from Holmby House. An ex- 
olficer of the Roundheads, “Hannibal” Rumbold, who had been 
on duty around the scaffold at Whitehall on the memorable 30th 
of January, dwdt in the Rye House by the Newmarket Road, 
where it ran through a cutting. Fifty zealous Ironsides could 
easily overpower the small traveUing escort of the King and the 
Duke of York on their return from their pastime of horse-radng. 
Above this dark design, and unwitting of it, was a general con- 
spiracy for armed action. Many, but by no means all, of the 
forces which were to hud James from the throne a few years 
later were morally prepared to fight. Various Whig noblemen 
and magnates had taken counsel together. The lucky accident 
of a fire in Newmarket, by which much of the town was des- 
troyed, led Charles and James to return some days before the 
expected date. They passed the Rye House in safety, and a few 
weeks later the secret of the plot was betrayed. It compromised 
the much wider circles in which armed resistance had been 
considered. 

When this news spread through the land it caught the Royalist 
reaction upon its strong upturn. It transformed everytiimg. 
Hitherto the Whigs had e^loited the Popish Plot and made 
common folk believe that the King was about to be butchered 
by the Roman Catholics. Here was the antidote. Here was a 
Whig or Puritan plot from the other side to kill the Kmg. AH 
the veneration which Englishmen had for the monarchy, and 
the high personal popularity of Charles, with his graceful man- 
ners and dangerously attractive vices, were reinforced by the 
dread that his death would make his Papist brother King. From 
this moment Charles’s triumph was complete. Halifax urged the 
summoning of another Parliament. But the King had had enough 
of such convulsions. With Louis’s subsidy he could just manage 
to pay his way. When thirty Catholic victims had been 
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slaughtered on false perjured evidence and Charles had had to 
si^ the death warrants it is not surprising that he let himself 
swim with the vengeance of the incoming tide. 

Two famous men were engulfed. Neither William Lord 
Russell nor Algernon Sidney had sought the King’s life; but 
Russdl had been privy to preparations for revolt, and Sidney 
had been found with an unpublished paper, scholarly in charac- 
ter; justifying resistance to the royal authority. Tne Tory 
Cavalier party, relieved of its fears and now roused in its turn, 
clamoured for vengeance. Charles classed Russell, and to a 
lesser extent Sidney, ■with Sir Harry Vane as enemies of the 
monarchy. After public trial both went to the scaffold. Russell 
refused to attempt the purchase of his life by bowing to the 
principle of non-resistance. Sidney affirmed ■with his last breath 
the fundamental doctrines of what had now become the Whig 
Party. Intense discussion was held by Church and State with 
both these indomitable men. Nothing was yielded by them. 
Ranke, in a mo^ving passage, says: “In this lies the peculiar 
mark of this century, that in the dash of political and 
religious opinions, which struggled for supremacy, unalterable 
convictions are formed which lend the character a firm in^ward 
bearing, which again raises it above the strife of party struggle. 
As the die falls, so men either obtain power and gain scope 
for their ideas, or they must offer their neck to the avenging 
axe.” 

These executions were of lasting significance. Mart3rrs for 
religion there had been in plenty. Protestant, Catholic, Puritan, 
Presbyterian, Anabaptist, Quaker, had marched the grisly road 
unflinching. Great Ministers of State and public men had fallen 
in the ruin of their polides; the Regiddes had faced the last 
extremity ■with pride. But here ■w'ere the first martyrs for the 
sake of Party. The w’^hole Bedford family, in its widespread 
roots and branches, vindicated the honour of Russell; and the 
Whigs, already content ■with their name, revered from one 
generation to another these champions of their doctrine and 
interest. Long did they extol the cause for which “Hampden 
died upon the field and Sidney on the scaffold.” The Whig Party 
has passed from life into history. When we consider how the 
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principles of fcee government, then struggling for acceptance 
and authorit7 in a world of cross-purposes and misunderstand- 
ing, ace precious to those now living we too must salute the 
men who testified so early and so plainly. 

The power of Charles at home remained henceforth un- 
challenged. He was able to make a counter-attack. The Whig 
strongholds were in the boroughs and cities. These depended 
on their charters for the control of local government and the 
benches of magistrates. Influence at Parliamaitary elections was 
also at stake. By pressure and manipulation Tory sherifls were 
elected in London, and henceforth through that agency Qty 
juries could be trusted to deal severely wili Whig delinquents. 
Nothing like Shaftesbury’s acquittal could occur again. Success 
in London was followed up in the provinces. The Whig corpora- 
tions were asked by writs oi Quo Warranto to prove their title to 
their long-used liberties. These titles were found in many cases, 
to the satisfaction of the royal judges, to be defective. Under 
these pressures large numbers of hitherto hostile corporations 
threw themselves on the mercy of the Crown and begged for new 
charters in accordance with the royal pleasure. The country 
gentlemen, ever jealous of the privileges of the boroughs, lent 
tiieir support to the Government. Thus the Whigs, overborne 
in the countryside, now saw their power crippled in the towns as 
well. It is a marvel that they should have survived as a political 
force and that the course of events should so soon have restored 
them to predominance. 

Against his own wishes the triumphant King followed meekly 
the foreign policy which his French paymaster prescribed. He 
lived with increasing ficugality; his mistresses became concerned 
for theit future, and scrambled for pensions solidly secured upon 
the revenues of the Post Office. Only the Fleet was nursed. Louis 
continued his aggressions and waged war upon fteedom and the 
Protestant faith. His armies overran the Spanish Netherlands; 
he laid his hands on Strasbourg; he made inroads upon the 
German principalities. He ruled splendid and supreme in 
Europe. England, which under Elizabeth and Cromwell had 
played a great European part, for a while shrank, apart ftom 
domestic politics, to a quiescent and contented community, busy 
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with, commetce and colonies, absorbed in its own affairs and 
thankful they were easier. 

Across the seas widespread thrusts were taking place, often 
on the initiative of the men on the spot rather than by planned 
direction from London, English commerce was expanding in 
India and on the West Coast of Africa. The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, launched in 1669, had set up its first trading posts and was 
K ntlding up its influence in the northern territories of Canada. 
On the coasts of Newfoundland English fishermen had re- 
vivified the earliest colony of the Crown. On the American 
mainland the British occupation of the entire eastern seaboard 
was almost complete. The capture of New York and the settle- 
ment of New Jersey had joined in contiguity the two existing 
groups of colonies that lay to the north and south. Inland the 
state of Pennsylvania was beginning to take shape as an asylum 
for the persecuted of all countries under the guidance of its 
Quaker proprietor, William Penn. To the south the two 
rAmlifias had been founded and named in honour of the King. 
At the end of Charles’s reign the American colonies contained 
about a quarter of a million settlers, not counting the increasing 
number of negro slaves, transhipped from Africa. The local 
assemblies of the colonists were sturdily asserting traditional 
En glish fights ag^unst the interventions of the King’s Ministers 
ftom London. Peihaps not many Englishmen at the time, 
absorbed in the pleasures and feuds of Restoration London, fore- 
saw the broad prospects that stretched out before these compara- 
tively gmsll and distant American communities. One who 
caught a glimp se was Sir Winston Churchill. Towards the dose 
of his life he published a book called Dti Brifarmia, which has 
been unfavourably referred to by Macaulay, in praise of the 
greatness and antiquity of the British monarchy. Churchill wrote 
with pride of the new horirons of seventeenth-century Britain, 
“extending to those far-distant regions, nowr become a part of us 
ani growing apace to be the bigger part, in the sun-bumt 
America”. But all that lay in the future. 
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Talk of excluding James from the throne died away. He had 
now become the vehement supporter of French aims in Europe. 
Unchastened by the past, he dreamed of reconverting Rn glond 
to Rome under the sword of France. Nevertheless, his own 
popularity revived. His conduct afloat was not forgotten. 

The glory of the British line. 

Old Jimmy’s come again, 

sang the Tory rhymesters. He resumed his functions. In all but 
name he became again Lotd High Admiral. He dilated to 
Charles, who had no illusions, upon the proved efficacy of a 
strong policy. He braced himself and hardened his heart for the 
mission which lay before hitn. 

The King was only fifty-six, and in appearance livdy and 
robust, but his exorbitant pleasures had undermined his con- 
stitution. To represent him as a mere voluptuary is to under- 
rate both his d^acter and his intellect. His whole life had 
been an unceasing struggle. The tragedy he had witnessed 
and endured in his youth, the adventures and privations 
of his manh ood, the twenty-five years of baffling politics 
through which he maintained himself upon the throne, the 
hateful subjugations forced on him by the Popish Plot, now 
in his last few years gave place to a serene experience. All 
the fires of England burned low, but there was a genial 
glow from the embers at which the weary King warmed his 
hands. 

Hal i fa x, now more than ever trusted, still urged him to the 
adventure of a new Parliament, and Charles mi ght have con- 
sented, when suddenly in February 1685 an apoplectic stroke 
laid him low. The doctors of the day inflicted Aeir tormenting 
remedies upon him in vain. With that air of superiority to death 
for which all mortals should be grateful he apologised for being 
“so unconscionable a time in dying”. James was at hand to save 
his soul. Old Father Huddleston, the priest who had helped him 
in the days of the Boscobd oak, was brought up the backstairs 
to rally him to Rome and give the last sacrament. Apart from 
hereditary monarchy, there was not much in which Charles 
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believed in this world or another. He wanted to be King, as 
was his right, and have a pleasant life. He was cynical rather 
than cruel, and indiEFerent rather than tolerant. His care for the 
Royal Navy is his chief claim upon the gratitude of his 
countrymen. 



CHAPTER VII 


The CathoHc King 


T he struggle between Crown and Parliament whidi 
had dominated English life since the reign of James I had 
now come back to its starting-point. Eighty years of fearful 
events and the sharpest ups and downs of fortune had brought 
the monarchy, in appearance and for the practical purposes of 
the moment, to almost Tudor absolutism. In spite of Marston 
Moor and Naseby, after the execution of a King, after Oliver 
Cromwell, after the mili tary anarchy, after the enthusiasm of the 
Restoration, after the savage incipient revolution which raged 
around the Popish Plot, Charles n had been able to reign for 
three years wiAout the aid of Parliament and to transmit the 
crown of a Protestant country to a Catholic successor. So vital 
did the institution of monardiy appear to those who had lived 
in this strenuous age that even the barrier of a hostile religion 
could not prevent the lawful heir ftom ascending the throne 
amid the respectful homage of his British subjects. 

For the last two years of his brother’s reign James had played 
a 1 Falling part in the realm. He had exploited the victory which 
Charles, by compliance, by using time, by an i^ominious 
foreign poHcy, had gained for the house of Stuart. His accession 
to the throne seemed to him to be the vindication of the down- 
right conceptions for which he had always stood. AH he thought 
he needed to make him a real king, on the model now established 
in Europe by Louis XIV, was a loyal Fleet and a standing Army, 
well trained and equipped Warlike command appealed strongly 
to his nature. He had fought under Turenne; he had fought 
in the forefront of bloody actions at sea. To form land and 
sea forces devoted to the royal authority and to his person was 
his first object. Here was the key by which all doors might be 
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Opened. Prating Parliaments, a proud, politically nobi- 

lity, the restored, triumphant Episcopacy, the blatant Whigs, 
the sullen, brooding Puritans, all x;rould have to take t heir 
place once the King of England possessed a heavy, tempered, 
sharpened svord. Everyone was awestruck or spell-bound by 
the splendour of France under absolute monarchy. The power 
of the French nation, now that its quarrels were stilled and its 
force united under the great King, was the main fact of the age. 
Why should not the British islands rise to equal grandeur by 
adopting similar methods? 

But behind this there swelled in the King’s breast the hope 
that he might reconcile all his people to the old faith and heal 
the schism which had rent Christendom for so many generations. 
He was resolved that there should at least be toleration among 
all English Christians. It is one of the disputes of history whether 
toleration was all he sought. James was a convert to Rome. He 
was a bigot, and there was no sacrifice he would not make for 
his faith. He lost his throne in consequence, and his son carried 
on after him the conscientious warfare, to his own exclusion. 
Toleration was the natural first step to the revival of Catholicism. 
The King was determined that the Catholics should not be per- 
secuted, and for tactical reasons, at a later date, he extended his 
protection to the Dissenters. It is possible that he fortified him- 
self invwirdly by asserting that all he wanted was toleration, and 
by the enlightened use of the dispensing power to be the true 
father of all his people. 

These large plans filled James’s resolute and obstinate mind. 
Protestant opinion has never doubted that if he had gained 
despotic power he would have used it for his religion in the same 
rutUess manner as Louis XIV. In the very year of James’s acces- 
sion the King of France revoked the Edict of Nantes, and the per- 
secutions known as the Dragonnades quelled the last resistance of 
the Huguenots. James, in letters which are still preserved, 
approved the persecutions practised by the French monarch. 
On the other hand, in his reign he never dared transgress the 
limits of toleration. He was hurled from his throne before he 
could complete the first phase of his policy, so that it cannot be 
proved that it would not have been final. Afterwards in exile 
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he entered into a correspondence, of which sixty letters have 
been preserved, with Ranee, the Prior of the Trappists, in which 
devotion to ihe Catholic faith is combined with toleration. But 
by then toleration was the most he could hope for if he ever 
returned to England. The English Protestant nation would 
have been very foolish to trust themselves to the merciful 
tolerances of James II once he had obtained the absolute power 
he sought. 

They did not do so. They viewed with intense distrust every 
step he took in the name of toleration. They were quite sure, 
fromhis character, from his record, from his avowed unshakeable 
convictions, from the whole character of the Catholic Church 
at this time, that once he wielded the sword their choice would 
be the Mass or the stake. 

Events rolled forward on their unresting course. The sudden 
death of Charles II came as a shattering blow to his well-loved 
bastard, Monmouth. He was in Holland, a gay prince, dandng 
and skating, happy with his beautiful mistress. Lady Wentworth. 
Thus he beguiled the time till Protestant feeling in England and 
his fe.ther’s love should win him what he believed was his birth- 
right. Suddenly he found that he must deal henceforward not 
with a father who would forgive anything, but with an unde 
who forgave nothing, and had a long score in his ledger. 
William of Orange had entertained him agreeably at Ihe Hagu^ 
but on the day when Charles’s death was known reasons of 
State supervened and he ordered him to leave the country. He 
gave him good advice to take a commission from the Emperor 
against the Turks. But Monmouth was in the grip of the ^es. 
Around him were the desperate fugitives fcom the Rye House 
Plot. “Claim your rights,” they said. “Now or never!” Mon- 
mouth might well have been content to lead a happy life with 
Lady Wentworth, but these morose and firantic men drove him 
to his doom. They all thought of the England they had quitted 
in i68i. Before Monmouth’s eyes, too, tiiere shone the scenes 
of his progress through the West Country. Would not all 
England rise for “our beloved Protestant Duke” against a 
Popish King? Three little ships with Argyll, son of the 
Covenanting Earl, and “Hannibal” Rumbold were prepared for 
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Scotland. Three others, with other Rye House conspirators or 
followers of Shaftesbury, would carry Monmouth upon his 
perilous challenge. 

James ascended the throne with all the ease of Richard Crom- 
w^. He took every measure which forethought could enjoin 
to grasp the royal power, and his earliest declarations carried 
comfort to an anxious land. He tried to dispel the belief that- 
he was vindictive or inclined to arbitrary rule. “I have often 
heretofore ventured my life in defence of this nation, and I ghall 
go as ftir as any man in preserving it in all its just rights and 
Uberties.” He declared himself resolved to maintaio both in 
State and Church a system of government established by law. 
“The laws of England,” he said, “are sufficient to make the King 
a great monarch.” He would maintain the tights and prerogative 
of the Crown, and would not invade any man’s property. He is 
even reported to have said that “as regards his private religious 
opinions, no one should perceive that he entertained them”. 
Nevertheless, from the moment he felt himself effectively King, 
on the second Sunday after his accession, he went publicly to 
Mass in his chapel. The Duke of Norfolk, who carried the 
sword of State l^ore him, stopped at the door. “My lord,” 
said the King, “your father wo^d have gone farther.” “Your 
Majesty’s fether would not have gone so far,” rejoined the 
Duke. 

His public practice of the Roman faith immediately disquieted 
the Anglican clergy; but its effects did not reach the country for 
sometime. The royal proclamation was generally accq>ted. The 
calling of a Parliament to vote such revenues as expired with 
Charles 11 was indispensable. The electors returned a House of 
Commons loyal and ftiendly to the new King. They voted him 
a revenue for life which, with the growth of trade, amounted 
to nearly £2,000,000 a year. Sir Edward Seymour, High Tory, 
who was out of temper with the management of the elections in 
his own West Country, alone warned the House of its impru- 
dence and urged delay. Encouraged by the attitude of Parlia- 
ment, James decided at first to pursue constitutional methods. 
He knew what he meant to have, and he hoped it might be given 
him by agreemait. No decisive change was made iu the 
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Ministers. Halifax continued for a while to be the leading 
Coxmselloi^ and everyone looked forward to the coronation. 

It was at this moment, on June 11 , i68j, that Monmouth 
landed. He had been nineteen days at sea, using up his luck in 
escaping the English warships. He entered the harbour of Lyme 
Regis, not far from Portland Bill. He was at once welcomed by 
the populace. He issued a proclamation asserting the validity 
of his mother’s marriage and daiouncing James as a usurper 
who had murdered Chades 11. In one day fifteen hundred 
persons signed the rolls of enlistment in his army. But when die 
messengers brought the news at a gallop to Whitehall James 
was found in the first flush of his power. He had no large army; 
but there were the Housdiold Cavalry and a regiment of 
Dragoons under his long-trusted officer and agent. Lord 
Churchill. There were also two regiments of regular iofantty 
under Colonel Kirke whidh had been withdrawn from Tangier 
when that outpost was abandoned. AH the ruling forces rallied 
round the Crown. Parliament swore to live and die with the 
King. Monmouth was attainted and a price was placed upon 
his head. Extraordinary supplies were voted. The militia was 
called out, and almost everywhere responded. A French emi- 
grant, Louis Duras, long resident in England, who had been 
created Ead of Fevershai^ was placed in command of the royal 
troops; but Churchill by forced marches had already reached the 
spot. Monmouth and his rebels, who by then amounted to six or 
seven thousand ardent men, made a long march through Taunton 
and Bridgwater towards Bristol, which closed its gates against 
him, then circled back by Bath and Frome, and finally, a month 
after his landing, reached Bridgwater again. Churchill, now 
joined by Kirke, hung dose upon him from day to day, while 
Fevemham and the royal army approached. 

Despite the enthusiasm for his cause among the common 
people the unhappy Duke knew that he was doomed. He had 
learned that Argyll and Rumbold, landing in Scotland, had been 
overpowered and captured. Their execution was immin ent. One 
last chance remained — a sudden night attack upon the royal 
army. Feversham was surprised in his camp at Sedgemoor; but 
an unforeseen deep ditch, called the Bussex Rhine, prevented a 
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hand-to-hand struggle. Churchill, vigilant and active, took con- 
trol. The West Country peasantry and miners, though assailed 
by sixteen pieces of artillery and charged in flank and rear bv the 
Household troops, fought with Ironside tenacit}-. Thev were 
slaughtered where they stood, and a merciless' pursuit, with 
■wholesale executions, ended their forlorn endeavour. Monmouth 
escaped the field only to be hunted down a few days later. Ke 
could claim no mercy, and none did he receive, liie King has 
been censured for according him an inteniew when his offence 
was mortal and his fate was certain. “I die a Protestant of the 
Church of England,” he declared on the scaffold. “If you be of 
the Church of England, my lord,” interposed the di%^es who 
attended him, “you must acknowledge the doctrine of non- 
resistance to be true.” To this point had the Anglicans carried 
their abject theory. 

Chief Justice Jeffreys was sent into the West to deal with 
the large number of prisoners. This cruel, able, unscrupulous 
judg'e made his n a m e for ever odious by “the Bloody Assize”. 
Between two and three hundred persons were hanged, and about 
eight hundred transported to Barbados, where their descendants 
still survive. The ladies of the Court scrambled for the profits 
of selling these poor slaves, and James marked the ruthless 
judge for advancement to Lord Chancellor. Churchill, upon 
whom the light now from time to time begins to fall, was 
appealed to on behalf of two yoimg Baptists — the Hewlings — 
under sentence of death. Could he gain access for their sister 
to the King? He used his influence on her behalf. “But, 
madam,” said he, putting his hand upon the mantelpiece, “I 
dare not flatter you with hopes; that marble is as capable of 
feeling compassion as the King’s heart.” The Hewlings were 
executed. 

The conduct of William of Orange showed his statecraft. 
He was under treaty to send three regiments of infantry to 
James’s aid. He fulffled his obligation with alacrity. He even 
offered to come in person to command them. On the other 
hand, he did not try too hard to stop Monmouth’s expedition 
from sailing. If the Duke won there would be a Protestant King 
of Englan(^ who would certainly join a coalition against Louis 
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XIV. If he failed the last barrier which stood between “ William 
and his wife Mary and the succession to the English fhrotie 
would be for ever removed. Of the two alternatives that which 
he most desired came to pass. 


James was now at the height of his power. The defeat of the 
rebels and the prevention of another dvil war had procured a 
nation-wide rally to the Crown. Of this he took immediate 
advantage. As soon as JeflEceys’ “campaign”, as James called it, 
was ended he proposed to his Council the repeal of the Test 
Act and the Habeas Corpus Act. These two hated relics of his 
brother’s reign seemed to him the main objects of assault. In 
the emergency he had given many commissions to Catholic 
officers. He was determined to retain them in his new, tripled 
army. Halifax, as Lord President of the Council, pointed to the 
statutes which this would affront; Lord Keeper North warned 
his master of the dangers he was incurring. Halifax was removed, 
not only from the Presidency of the Council, but from the Privy 
Council altogether; and when North died soon after, Chirf 
Justice Jeffreys, red-handed ftom “the Bloody Assize”, was 
made Lord Chancellor in his stead. Robert Spencer, Earl of 
Sunderland, later in the year became Lord President in the place 
of Halifax, as well as Secretary of State, and was henceforward 
James’s chief Minister. Sunderland is a baffling figure who served 
in turn Charles, James, and later William III. He throve by 
changing sides. Now he had become a Papist to please his 
master. No one knew better than he the politics and inclinations 
of the leading families in the country, and that is what made him 
indispensable to successive sovereigns. 

Parliament met for its second session on November 9, and the 
King laid his immediate purpose before it. In his blunt way he 
declared, with admitted reason, that the militia was useless. 
They had twice run away before Monmouth’s half-armed 
peasantry. A strong standing Army was indispensable to the 
peace and order of the realm. He also made it plain that he would 
not dismiss his Catholic officers on the morrow of their faithful 
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seivices. These nvo demands shook the friendly Parliament to its 
foun^tions. It vas deeply and predominantly imbued trith the 
Cavalier spmt. Its most hideous nightmare \ras a standin? 
Army, its dearest treasure the Established Church. Fear and 
pe^le^ty disturbed aU Members, assaulted both m their secular 
^ religious feelings; and beneath their agitation anger greiv. 
Wh^ the old loyalties, revived by recent dangers, still inspired 
the Tory nobles and country gentlemen, the doctrine of non- 
resistance dominated the Church. Both were prepared to con- 
done the breach of the Test Act committed by Catholic officers 
during the rebellion. The Commons offered an additional grant 
of £700,000 to stren^hen the royal forces. They only asked, 
vrith profuse expressions of devotion, for reassurance that Acts 
of ParHament should not be set aside bv the Prerogative, and 
for comforting words about the security of the Protitant 
religion. The King gave a forbidding answer. 

In the House of Lords Devonshire, the hardy "TOg; Halifax, 
the renowned ex-J^Iinister; Bridgewater and Not tingham^ actu- 
ally members of the Privy Council; and, not the least, Henry 
Compton, Bishop of London, son of a father who had died for 
Charles I at Newbury, asserted the rights of the nation. A day 
was fixed for further discussion, and the judges were invited 
to pronounce upon the lawfulness of the King’s proceedings. 
James had not yet packed the Bench with his partisans. He saw 
plaidy that the declaration which must now be expected from 
the ju<^es and the House of Lords would constitute a massive 
obstacle to that veiy dispensing power for the relief and prefer- 
ment of the Catholics upon which his heart was set. He therefore 
repeated the stroke by which Charles II had dispersed the Parlia- 
ment at Oxford in 1 68 1 . On November ao he suddenly appeared 
in the House of Lords, summoned the Commons to the Bar, and 
prorogued Pa r li am ent. It never met again while he was King. 

Freeing hims elf from Parliamentaiy opposition by repeated 
prorogations. King James proceeded throughout 1686 to relieve 
his fellow-religionists. First he desired to dispense with the Test 
against Catholics in the Army. The judges whom he consulted 
were adverse, but after various dismissal and appointments the 
Bench assumed a new complexion, and a test mse. Hales versus 
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Godden, was atranged. Hales, a Catholic, appointed Govetnoi 
of Portsmouth, was sued by collusion, by his coachman, Godden, 
who claimed £‘^00 reward as a common informer against a 
violator of the Test Act. Hales pleaded the royal dispensing 
power as his defence. The Court agreed. Thus armed, James 
granted a dispensation to the Curate of Putney, although he had 
become a CaioHc, to continue in his benefice. At the same time 
Roman Catholic peers were admitted to the Privy Council. The 
King went further. He set up an Ecclesiastical Commission, 
almost identical with the old ^urt of High Commission des- 
troyed by the Long Parliament, the main function of which was 
to prevent Anglican clergy from preaching against Catholicism, 
Bishop Compton had already been dismissed from the Privy 
Council. He was now suspended from his functions as Bishop 
of London. 

These actions disturbed the whole realm. The methods of 
absolutism were being used to restore the Catholic religion, 
mote dreaded thgu absolutism itself. Lawyers discerned that a 
direct conflict between statutory law and Royal Prerogative had 
arisen. Moreover, they now asserted that the King should not 
only be under the law, but under the law made in Parliament, 
the law of statute. The Common Lawyers all ranged themselves 
behind the new claim. 

By the end of the year James had driven away many of his 
most faithful fidends and disquieted everybody. Halifax, who 
had saved him from the Exclusion BiU, was brooding in the 
country. Danby, only liberated from the Tower in 1684, had 
perforce abandoned his dream of Chmrch and King. He saw 
it could never be realised with a Papist sovereign. Albemarle, 
son of General Monk, had quitted the royal service. The loyal 
Parliament which had rallied to James against Monmouth and 
Argyll could be brought together no more without the certainty 
of a quarrel. Its lords and squires sat sullen and anxious amidst 
their tenantry. The Qiurch, the bulwark of legitimacy, the 
champion of non-resistance, seethed with suppressed alarms, 
and only the powerful influence of Lawrence Hyde, now Ead 
of Rochester, upon the bishops and clergy prevented a vehement 
outburst. It was plain that the King, with aU the downright 
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resolution of his nature, was activelv and of set purpose sub- 
verting the faith and Constitution of the land. 

During the whole of 1686 and 1687 James held Parliament 
in abeyance, and used his dispensing power to introduce Roman 
Catholics into key positions. '^Thigs and Tories drew closer 
together. James was uniting the party that had challenged his 
brother with the party that had tallied so ardently to his brother’s 
defence. He now embarked upon a political manoeuvre at once 
audacious, crafty, and miscalculated. Hitherto he had striven 
only to relieve his Catholic subjects. He would now bid for the 
aid of the Dissenters, who were equally oppressed. If ^Thigs 
and Tories were combined he would match them by a coalition 
of Papists and Nonconformists under the armed power of the 
Crown. In William Penn, the Quaker courtier and founder of 
the state of Pennsylvania across the seas, influential in both this 
and the former reign, he found a powerful and skilled agent. 
Thus did the King break down the national barriers of his throne 
and try to shore it up with novel, ill-assorted, and inadequate 
props. 

In January 1687 came the fall of the Hydes. For a long time 
both had been unhappy in their offices. Qarendon, the elder 
brother, in Ireland, had been overawed by James’s faithful 
follower, the Roman Catholic Ead of Tyrconnel; Rochester, in 
Whitehall, was subdued by Sunderland. On January 7, 1687, 
Rodiester was dismissed from the Treasury, and three days later 
Clarendon was rq>laced by Tyrconnel. The friend of the Hydes 
who governed Scotland in His Majesty’s name was superseded 
by two Githolics. These changes marked another definite stage 
in the reign of James II. The prorogation of Parliament at the 
end of 1 68 5 had been the beginning of Cavalier and Anglican dis- 
content against the Crown. Witib the dismissal of Rochester 
began the revolutionary conspiracy. 

Meanwhile James was raising and preparing his Army. Charles 
n’s forces of about seven thousand men had cost ^^280,000 a 
year. Already James was spending £ 600,000 upon the upkeq) of 
more than twenty thousand men. Three troops of Life Guards, 
each as strong as a regiment, the Blues, ten regiments of horse 
or dragoons, two battalions of foot-guards and fifteen of the 
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line, besides gafrison troops, were under arms by February 
1686. Every summer a great camp was formed at Hounslow 
to impress the Londoners. In August 1686 this contained about 
ten thousand men. A year later Feversham could assemble 
fifteen thousand men and twenty-eight guns. The King went 
often to the camp, seeking to make himself popular with the 
officers and all tanks. He allowed Mass to be celebrated in a 
wooden chapel borne on wheels and placed in the centre of the 
ramp between the horse and foot. He watched the drill of the 
troops, and dined with Feversham, Churchill, and other generals. 
He continued his infusion of CathoUc officers and Irish recruits. 
He had a parson, Johnson, pilloried and whipped i&om Newgate 
to Tyburn for a seditious pamphlet addressed to Protestant 
soldiers. He comforted himself with the aspect of this formid- 
able Army, the like of which had not been seen since Cromwell, 
and against which nothing could be matched in England. He 
increasingly promoted Catholics to key posts. The Duke of 
Berwick, now eighteen years old, was made Governor of Ports- 
mouth, and Caffiolics commanded at both Hull and Dover. 
Eventually a Catholic admiral ruled the Channel Fleet. 



CHAPTER VIII 


The Revolution of 1688 


W ILLIAM OF ORANGE watchcd the King’s proceed- 
ings with dose attention. Soon after the dismissal of 
the Hydes, Dykevelt, a Dutchman of the highest 
character, arrived in London as his envoy, partly to exhibit 
William as pleading with James to moderate his measures, and 
partly to sound the Opposition leaders. Dykevelt saw all the 
statesmen opposed to the Court, and made it dear that they 
could count upon William and Mary for help. For some months 
past King James and the Catholic Party had been toying with a 
plan to make the Princess Anne next in succession to the Crown 
on condition that she would turn Catholic. Anne’s circle at her 
house, the Cockpit, was firmly Protestant. Bishop Compton was 
her spiritual guide, John Churchill her trusted adviser, and his 
wife Sarah her bosom iBriend. The mere rumour of such designs 
locked the whole of this group together, and Anne, convulsed 
with feat and anger at the suggestion tl^t her faith would be 
tampered with, roused herself to a mood of martyrdom. The 
strong, sincere, and natural attitude of this dosdy knit group 
was to play an important part in later evaits. After Dykevelt’s 
departure Churchill wrote to William on May 17, 1687, giving 
him {jsgnrftfir fts “under my own hand, that my places and the 
King’s favour I set at nought, in comparison of being tme to 
my religion. In all things but this, the King may command me; 
and I call God to witness, that even with joy I should expose 
my life for his service, so sensible am I of Ms favours.” But he 
declared that, “although I cannot live the life of a saint, I am 
resolved if there be ever occasion for it, to show the resolution 
of a martyr.” 

The provocations of the royal policy continued. The first 

543 
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Declaration of Indulgence -was issued. It did precisely what 
James’s Parliament had objected to in advance: it set aside 
statutory Act by Royal Prerogative. Meanwhile an attempt to 
force a Catholic President upon Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
the expulsion of the Fellows for their resistance, added to the stir. 
In July James planned the public reception of the Papal Nuncio, 
d’Adda. The Duke of Somerset, when commanded to conduct 
the ceremonial, objected on the ground that the recognition of 
Papal officials had been declared illegal at the Reformation. “I 
am above the law,” said James. “Your Majesty is so,” replied 
the Duke, “but I am not.” He was at once dismissed from ail his 
offices. 

The King had, in modem parlance, set up his political plat- 
form. The second step was to create a party machine, and the 
third to secure by its agency a Parliament witii a mandate for the 
repeal of the Tests. The narrow franchise could be manipulated 
in the country to a very large extent by the Lord Lieutenants 
and by the magistrates, and in the towns and cities by the 
corporations. Upon these therefore the royal energies were now 
directed. Lord Lieutenants, including m a ny of the greatest 
territoriai magnates, who refused to help pack a favourable 
Parliament were dismissed, and Githolics or faithful nominees 
of the Court installed in their places. The municipal corporations 
and the benches of magistrates were drastically remodelled so 
as to secure the fullest representation, or even the preponderance, 
of Papists and Dissenters. The Government tried to extort from 
aU local authorities a pledge to support the King’s policy. The 
process of setting Papists and Dissenters over or in place of 
Anglicans and Cavaliers ruptured and recast the whole social 
stmcture of English life as established at the Restoration. Not 
only the proudest and wealthiest nobles, but the broad strength 
of the people, were equally offended. The rich and powerful, in 
resisting the Crown, felt themselves upborne by the fe eling s of 
the voteless masses. 

Defenders of James’s conduct are concerned to exaggerate 
the number of ^glish Catholics. It is even claimed that one- 
eighth of the population still adhered, in spite of generations of 
persecution, to the Old Faith. The old Catholic families in 
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England, apart from favoured individuals, vere deeply appre- 
hensive of the headlong adventure upon -which the King was 
launching them. The Pope himself, in accordance with the 
policy of the Holy See, deprecated James’s excessive zeal, and his 
Legate in England urged caution and prudence. But the King 
hardened his heart and strengthened his Army. 

For many months there was still parley. The parsons preached 
against Popery. Halifax issued his cogent Letter to a Dissenter 
to offset James’s attempt to rally the Nonconformists. Bishop 
Burnet wrote from Tlie Hague appealing to the Anglicans to 
stand steadfastly against the King’s policy despite their doctrine 
of non-resistance. William of Orange made no secret of his 
sentiments. The national fear and hatred of Catholicism were 
inflamed by the daily landing on die British shores of the miser- 
able -victims of Catholic “toleration” as practised in France by 
the most powerful sovereign in the world. All classes and parties 
knew the dose sympathy and co-operation of the Fren^ and 
English Courts. They saw all they cared for in this world and 
the next threatened. They therefore entered, not -without many 
scruples and hesitations, but -with inexorable resolve, upon the 
paths of conspiracy and rebellion. 


During the ten years which followed the Treaty of Nimwegen 
Louis XIV reached his zenith. England, rent by her domestic 
quarrels, had ceased to be a factor in European affairs. The Habs- 
burg Empire was equally paralysed for action in the West by the 
Ottoman invasion and jkungarian revolts. Louis, consdous of 
his dominating power, sought to revive the empire of Charle- 
magne on a vaster scale. He contemplated himself as a candidate 
for the Tfnp etial throne. He was deep in schemes which would 
secure the reversion of Spain and her New World empire to a 
French prince. His inroads upon his neighbours were unceasing. 
In 1681 he had swooped across the Rhine and occupied Stras- 
bourg. In 1684 he bombarded Genoa, besieged Luxembourg, 
massed troops upon the Spanish frontier, and laid daim to large 
territories in North-West Germany. His neighbours cowered 
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beneath his unreleating scourge in pain and fear. His flail fell 
upon the Huguenots, but he also aigaged in a most grievous 
quarrel with the Papacy. He marshalled and disciplined the 
French detgy with the same thoroughness as his armies. He 
grasped aU ecclesiastical revenues and patronage. He rkimoj 
not only temporal but in many directions spiritual control. The 
Gallican Church yielded itself with patriotic adulation to his 
commands. All who diverged feU under the same heavy han d 
which had destroyed the Huguenots. 

The Pope, Innocent XI, stands high in the long line of pon- 
tiffs. The virtues of this eminently practical and competent 
who began life as a soldier, shine with a modem glow across the 
generations. In manner gentle, in temper tolerant, in mood 
humane, in outlook broad and comprehending, he nevertheless 
possessed and exercised an inflexible will and an imperturbable 
d arin g. He understood the political balances of Europe as well 
as any statesman then alive. He disapproved of French persecu- 
tion of the Protestants. He condemned conversions effected by 
such means. Christ had not used armed apostles. “Men must be 
led to the temple, not dragged into it.” He withdrew all spiritual 
authority ftom the Fren<i Episcopacy. He pronounced decrees 
of interdict and excommunication, and finally he wove himself 
into the whole European combination which was forming against 
the predominance of France. While on the one band he com- 
forted the Catholic Emperor, he also consorted with the 
Calvinist Prince of Orange. Thus slowly, fitfully, but none the 
less surd.y, the sense of a co mm on cause grew across the banders 
of class, race, creed, and self-interest in the hearts of millions of 
men. 

In England during the autumn of 1688 everything pointed, as 
in 1642, to the outbreak of civil war. But now the grouping of 
the forces was &x different from the days when Charles I had 
unfurled his standard at Nottingham. The King had a large, 
well-equipped regular Army, with a powerful artillery. He be- 
lieved himself master of the best, if not at the moment the largest. 
Navy afloat. He could call for powerful armed aid from Ireland 
and from France. He held the principal seaports and arsenals 
under trusty Catholic governors. He enjoyed substantial re- 
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venues. He assumed that the Church of England was paralysed 
by its doctrine of non-resistance, and he had been careful not to 
allow any Parliament to assemble for collective action. Ranged 
against him on the other hand were not only the ^"higs, but 
almost all the old friends of the Crown. The men who had rr.adf* 
the Restoration, the sons of the men who had fought and died for 
his father at Marston Moot and Naseby, the Church whose 
bishops and ministers had so long faced persecution for the 
principle of Divine Right, the universities wfcdch had melted their 
plate for King Charles Fs coffers and sent their young scholars 
to his armies, the nobility and landed gentry whose interests had 
seemed so bound up with the monarchy — all, with bent heads 
and burning hearts, must now prepare themselves to outface 
their King in arms. Never did the aristocracy or the Established 
Church face a sterner test or serve the nation better than in 1688. 
They never flinched; they never doubted. 

In this wide and secret confederacy there were two main 
divisions of policy. The moderates, led by Halifax and Notting- 
ham, urged caution and delay. The Alinistry, they pleaded, was 
breaking up. There had been no widespread conversions to 
Catholicism, as James had hoped, and he would never get a 
Parliament to support him. No case had yet arisen to warrant 
actual treason. Remember, they enjoined, how a standing army 
rallies to its duty once fighting has begun. Remember Sedge- 
moor. “All is going well, if you do not spoil it.” On the other 
hand stood the patty of action, headed by Danby. He was the 
first man of great position who definitely set himself to bring 
William and a foreign army into England. With Danby were 
the Whig leaders — Shrewsbury, Devonshire, and some others. 
As early as the spring of 1688 they invited William to come over; 
and William replied that if he received at the right moment a 
formal request from leading English statesmen he would come, 
and that he would be ready by September. A nation-wide con- 
spiracy was on foot by the end of May. Detailed plans were 
made, and the land was fuU of whisperings and of mysterious 
comings and goings. 

Much now turned upon the Army. If the troops obeyed orders 
and fought for the King England would be tom by civU war. 
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the end of which no man could foiesee. But if the Atmy refused 
to fight, or was prevented from fighting by any means, tbpn the 
great issues at stake would be settled bloodlessly. It seems 
certain, though there is no actual proof, that the general revolu- 
tionary conspiracy had a definite military core; and that this 
formed itself in the Army, or at least among the high officers of 
the Army, step by step with the designs of the statesmen. The 
supreme object of all the conspirators, civil or military, was to 
coerce the I^g without using physical force. This was certainly 
ChurdbilL’s long-formed intention. With him in secret consulta- 
tion were the colonels of the two Tangier regiments, Kirke and 
Trdawny, the Duke of Grafton, commanding the Guards, the 
Duke of Ormonde, and a number of other officers. And now 
events struck their hammer-blows. 


At the end of April James had issued a second Declaration of 
Indulgence. He ordered that the Declaration should be read in 
aU the churches. On May 18 seven bishops, headed by the 
Primate, the venerable William Sancroft, protested against this 
-use of the dispensing power. The clergy obeyed their ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors and the Declaration was left unread. James, furious 
at disobedience, and apparently scandalised at tibis departure, 
by the Church he was seeking to undermine, from its doctrine 
of non-resistance, demanded timt the bishops should be put on 
trial for seditious libd. His Minister, Sunderland, now 
thoroughly alarmed, endeavoured to dissuade him from so ex- 
treme a stq). Even Lord Chancdlor Jeffteys told Qarendon that 
the King was going too far. But James persisted, the trial was 
ordered, and the bishops, all of whom refused the proffered bail, 
were committed to the Tower. 

Up to this moment there always lived the hope that the stresses 
whidi racked the nation would ^e with the King. The accession 
of dther Mary, the heir-presumptive, or Anne, ftie next in order, 
promised an end to the struggle between a Catholic monarch and 
a Protestant people. Peaceable folk could therefore be patient 
until the tyranny was past. The doctrine of non-resistance did 
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not seem a principle of despair. But on June lo, while the trial 
of the bishops was still pending, the Queen gave birth to a son. 
Thus there lay before die English people the prospect of a 
Papist line, stretching out indefinitely upon the life of the future. 

The bishops, formerly detested, never popular, now became 
the idols of Ae nation. As they stepped on board the barge for 
the Tower, they were hailed by immense crowds with greetings 
in which reverence and politick sympathy were combined. For 
the first time the Episcopacy found itself in alliance with the 
population of London. The same scenes were repeated when 
they were brought back to Westminster Hall on June 15, and 
at their trial on June 29. The sitting lasted until late in the 
evening, and the jurors re main ed together throughout the night. 
When on the following day the bishops were declared “Not 
Guilty” the verdict was acclaimed with universal joy. As they 
left the court masses of people, including lifelong foes of the 
Episcopacy, knelt down and asked their blessing. But the atti- 
tude of the Army was more important. The King had visited 
them at Hounslow, and as he departed heard the loud cheering. 
“What is that clamour?” he asked. “Sire, it is nothing; the 
soldiers are glad that the bishops are acquitted.” “Do you call 
that nothing?” said James. 

On the same night, while cannon and tumults proclaimed the 
public joy, the seven leaders of the party of action met at 
Shrewsbury’s town house, and there and then signed and dis- 
patched their famous letter to William. It was cool and business- 
like in tone. ‘Tf the circumstances stand so with your Highness,” 
it said, “that you believe you ran get here time enough, in a con- 
dition to give assistance this year, . . . we, who subscribe this, 
will not fail to attend your Highness upon your la ndin g.” The 
signatories were Shrewsbury, Danby, Russell, Bishop Gjmpton, 
Devonshire, Henry Sidney, and Lumley. The letter was con- 
veyed to The Hague by Admiral Herbert, disguised as a common 
safior, and its signatories spread throughout the Island for the 
purpose of levying war upon the King. Shrewsbury, a former 
Catholic, converted Protestant, after mortgaging his estates to 
raise ^(^40,000, crossed the sea to join William. Danby undertook 
to raise Yorkshire; Compton toured the North “to see his 
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sisters”. Devonshire, who had lain since 1685 in obscurity at 
Chatsworth, formed his tenantry into a regiment of horse. 
WHliam, stricken in his ambition by the birth of a Stuart heir, 
^daimed, “Now or never I” and began to prepare his expedition. 

The bi^ of the baby prince struck so cruel a blow to the 
hopes of the nation that it was received with general incredulity, 
sincere or studiously affected. From the beginning doubts had 
been thrown upon the bdated pregnancy of the Queen. The 
prayers and intercessions of the Catholics, and their confident 
predictions that a son would be bom as a result, led to a wide- 
spread conviction that a trick had been practised. The legend 
that a child had been smuggled into St. James’s Palace in a 
warming-pan was afoot even bdfore the ashes of the official 
bonfires had been cleared from the streets. By the King’s 
improvidence the majority of persons present at the birth were 
Papists, the wives of Papists, or foreigners. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury was absent; he had that day been conducted to the 
Tower. Neither of the Hydes had been summoned, though as 
Privy Cbimsellors, brothers-in-law of the King, and uncles to 
the two princesses, whose rights to die Crown were involved, 
their presence would have been natural. The Dutch Ambassa- 
dor, who had a special duty to William, was not invited. It is 
more important, perhaps, that Princess Anne was not there. 
She was at Bath with the Churchills. It was vital to the nation 
to prove that the child was an impostor. Sincerely attached to 
the principle of legitimacy, the English Protestants had no other 
means of escape from the intolerable fact of a Papist heir. They 
enshrined the legend of the warming-pan as a fundamental article 
of political faith. It was not discarded until after many eventful 
years, and when the question had ceased to have any practical 
importance. 

Churchill in August renewed his pledge to William, given 
fifteen months before, and wrote in his own handwriting a signed 
letter, still extant, which if betrayed would have cost him his life. 
“Mr. Sidney will let you know how I intend to behave myself; 
I think it is what I owe to God and my country. My honour 
I take leave to put into your Royal Highness’s hands, in which I 
thi nk it safe. H you think there is anything else that I ought to 
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do, you have but to command me, and I shall pay an entire 
obedience to it, being resolved to die in that religion that it has 
pleased God to give you both the will and power to protect.” 
Nevertheless this extraordinary man, who at this timft played 
only a subordinate part, continued to hold all his offices and 
commands in the Army, and no doubt intended to use all his 
influence with the troops against James when the time mme.. 
He hoped in this way dtiber to compel the King to submit or to 
deprive him of aU means of resistance. His sincerity of purpose 
and duplicity of method were equal. He acted as if he was con- 
ducting a military operation. Moreover, deceit is inseparable 
from conspiracy. 

Across the sea, watching from day to day the assembled 
armies of France, lay William of Orange with the troops and 
Fleet of Holland. He had in his service six Scottish and English 
regiments, which formed the core of his expedition. Protestant 
Europe and England alike looked to him as their champion 
against the tyrannies and aggression of Louis. But before he 
could invade England he had to obtain the sanction of the States- 
General, At a moment when the whole of the French Army was 
massed and ready for immediate advance it was not easy to 
persuade the anxious burghers of Holland or the threatened 
princes of Germany that their best chance of safety lay in sending 
a Dutch army into England. However, William convinced 
Frederick IH of Brandenburg, and received from him a contin- 
gent under Marshal Schomberg. The other German princes 
acquiesced in the Prussian view. Most of Catholic Spain set 
political above religious considerations and made no (flfficulty 
about attempting to dethrone a Catholic king. The Emperor’s 
religious scruples were removed by the Pope. All these diverse 
interests and creeds were united in a strategy so far-seeing and 
broad-minded as is only produced by an overpowering sense of 
common danger. 

All however turned upon the action of France. If the French 
<iitni#>g marched against Holland William and the whole Dutch 
strength would be needed to face them, and England must be 
left to her fate. If, on the other hand, Louis stmck upon the 
Rhine at Brandenburg and the German coalition, then the 
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expedition could sail. Louis XIV kept all in suspense till the 
last moment. Had James been willing to commit himsdf 
finally to a Fiench alliance Louis would have invaded Holland. 
But James had patriotic pride as well as religious bigotry. To 
the last he wavered so that in Holland they thought he was allied 
to France, and in France to Holland. Louis therefore decided 
that the best he could hope for would be an England impotent 
through civil war. At the end of September he turned his armies 
towards the middle Rhine, and from that moment William was 
free to set forth. The States-General granted him authority for 
his En glis h enterprise and James’s hour was come. 


As the autumn weeks slipped by excitement and tension grew 
throughout the Island, and Ae vast conspiracy which now com- 
prised the main strength of the nation heaved beneath the strain 
of afiaics. The King’s attempt to bring in some of the Irish 
Roman Catholic regiments which Tyrconnd had raised for him 
produced symptoms so menacing that the project was aban- 
doned. The hatred and fears of all classes found expression in an 
insulting, derisive ballad against the Irish and the Papists. 
Ulliburlero, like Tipperary in our own times, was on all lips, in all 
ears, and carried a cryptic message of war to all hearts. The 
doggerel lines, written by Lord '\J^arton, with deep knowledge 
of the common folk and their modes of thought and expression, 
had no provable relation to William, nor to invasion or revolt 
But the jingle of the chorus made an impression upon the Army 
"that cannot,” said Bishop Bumet, “be imagined by those that 
saw it not.” Everyone watched the weathercock. All turned on 
the wind. Rumour ran riot. The Irish were coming. The French 
were coming. The Papiste were planning a general massacre of 
Protestants. The kingdom was sold to Louis. Nothing was safe, 
and no one could be trusted. The laws, the Constitution, the 
Church — aU were in jeopardy. But a deliverer would appear. 
He would come dad with power from over the seas to rescue 
England from Popery and slavery — ^if only the wind would blow 
from the east. And here one of Wharton’s couplets, which 
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nomii^y applied to Tyrcoond, gained a new and indeed an 
Opposite significance: 


O, why does he stay so long behind? 

Hoi by my shonl, ’tis a Protestant wind. 

The Protestant wind was blowing in the hearts of rising 
in fierce gusts to gale fiiry. Soon it would blow across the North 
Seal 

The scale and reality of William’s preparations and the alarm- 
ing state of feeling throughout England had terrified Sunderland 
and Jeffreys. These two Ministers induced the King to reverse 
his whole poHcy. Parliament must be called without delay. All 
further aggressive Githolic measures must be stopped and a 
reconciliation made with the Episcopal Church, On October 3 
James agreed to abolish the Ecclesiastical Commission, to close 
the Roman Catholic schools, to restore the Protestant Fellows of 
Magdalen College, to put the Act of Uniformity into force against 
Catholics and Oissenters. The dismissed Lord Lieutenants were 
invited to resume their functions in the counties. Their charters 
were restored to the recalcitrant municipalities. The bishops 
were begged to let bygones be bygones. The Tory squires were 
urged to take their old places in the magistracy. In the last few 
months of his reign James was compelled to desert the standard 
he had himself set up and try in vain by the sacrifice of all his 
objectives to placate the furies he had aroused. But it was too 
late. 

On October 19 William set out upon the seas. His small army 

was a microcosm of Protestant Europe — ^Dutch, Swedes, Danes, 

Prussians, English, and Scotch, together with a forlorn, devoted 

band of Frenti Huguenots, to the number of fourteen thousand, 

embarked upon about five himdred vessels, escorted by sixty 

warships. William had planned to land in the North, where 

Danby and other nobles were in readiness to join him. But after 

he had been once driven back by a gale the wind carried him 

through the Straits of Dover, which he passed in full view of the 

crowded coasts of England and France. On November 5 he 

landed at Torbay, on the coast of Devon. Reminded that it was 

a* 
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the anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot, he remarked to Burnet, 
“What do you think of Predestination now?” 

James was not at first greatly alarmed at the news. He had 
hoped to pen William in the West and to hamper his communica- 
tions by sea. The troops which had been sent to Yorkshire 
were recalled to the Sou^ and Salisbury was fixed as the point 
of assembly for the royal army. At this crisis the King could 
marshal as large an army as Oliver Cromwell at his height. 
Nearly forty thousand regular soldiers were in the royal pay. 
The Scottish troops, about four thousand strong, had only 
reached Carlisle, the bulk of the three thousand Irish were still 
beyond Chester, and at least seven thousand mm must be left 
to hold down London. StiU, twenty-five thousand men, or 
nearly double the number of William’s expedition, were around 
Salisbury when the King arrived on November 19. This was the 
largest concentration of trained full-time troops that England 
had ever seen. 

But now successive desertions smote the unhappy prince. 
Lord Combury, eldest son of the Earl of Qarendon, an officer 
of tiie Royal Dragoons, endeavoured to carry three regiments 
of horse to William’s camp. James, warned from many quarters, 
meditated Churchill’s arrest. On the night of November 23, 
having failed to carry any large part of the Army with them, 
Churchill and the Duke of Grafton, with about four hundred 
officers and troopers, quitted the royal camp. At the same time 
the Princess Anne, attended by Sarah Churchill, and guided by 
Bishop Compton, fled from Wlaitehall and hastened northwards. 
And now revolt broke out all over the country. Danby was in 
arms In Yorkshire, Devonshire in Derbyshire, Delamere in 
Cheshire. Lord Bath delivered Plymouth to William. Byng, 
later an admiral, representing the captains of the Fleet, arrived 
at his headquarters to ioform him that the Navy and Portsmouth 
were at his disposal. Qty after city rose in rebellion. By one 
spontaneous, tremendous convulsion the English nation re- 
pudiated James. 

The King, finding resistance impossible, assembled such peers 
and Privy Counsellors as were still in London, and on their 
advice entered into negotiations with the Prince of Orange. 
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Meanwhile the invading army moved steadily forward towards 
London. James sent his wife and son out of the kingdom, and 
on the night of December ii stole jEfom the palace at ''JThitehali, 
crossed the river, and rode to the coast. He endeavoured to 
plunge his realm into anarchy. He threw the Great Seal into the 
Thames, and sent orders to Feversham to disband the Army, 
and to Dartmouth to sail to Ireland with what ships he could. 
The wildest rumours of Irish massacres spread through the land. 
The London mob sacked the foreign embassies, and a panic and 
terror, known as “Irish Night”, swq)t the capital. Undoubtedly 
a complete collapse of order would have occurred but for the 
resolute action of the Council, which was still sitting in London. 
With some difficulty they suppressed the storm, and, acknow- 
ledging William’s authority, besought him to hasten his marches 
to London. 

James in his flight had actually got on board a ship, but, 
mis sin g the tide, was caught and dragged ashore by the fishermen 
and townsfolk. He was brought back to London, and after some 
days of painful suspense was allowed to escape again. This time 
he succeeded and left English soil for ever. But though the 
downfall and flight of this impolitic monarch were at the time 
ignominious, his dignity has been restored to him by history. 
His sacrifice for religion gained for him the lasting respect 
of the Catholic Church, and he carried with him into lifdong 
exile an air of royalty and honour. 
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retired life of, under Mary I, 86; 
character of, 90--1; reign of, 90- 
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ment of, 95; and Mary Queen 
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Edward Vi’s reign, 76-7; in 1 6th 
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Vn, 17-20; attacks France under 
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Flodden Field, 32; breaks with 
See of Rome, 47-54; dissolution 
of monasteries in, 62-4; progress 
of Reformation in, 64-5, 97-8; at 
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a Protestant state, 76; social dis- 
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Russia, 81; Counter-Reformation 
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first-class Power sifter Armada, 

1 16; defeats Tyrone and conquers 
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powder Plot in, 135; w’eicomcs 
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258; under Cromwell’s Protec- 
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282-9; legi^tion of Cavalier 
Parliament in, 290-7; at war with 
Dutch under Charles 11 , 299-302, 
505-7; Great Plague aiid Fire in, 
300-1; vexed question in, con- 
cerning succession to Charles II, 
308-30; beginnings of party align- 
ment in, 318-39; unshakable op- 
position in, to James Il’s pro- 
CathoHc manoeuvres, 334, 

346-5 3 ; Monmouth’s reb^on in, 
336-7; Revolution of 1688 in, 

332-5 

England, Church of, powers of, 
curbed by Henry VIII, 47-32; 
English Bible and" service for, 64- 
65 ; Elizabeth I as Protestant head 
of, 92; attacked by extreme Puri- 
tans, 100-2; consolidated under 
Elizabeth I, 119-20; James I con- 
firms Elizabethan settlement in. 
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132; gtowth of Puritan opposition 
to, 145, 149; allied vnm Pres- 
byterians against Independents, 
217; Charles I adheres to, 243-4; 
Barebone’s Parliament seeks dis- 
establishment of, 266; Clarendon 
Code and, 292-4; alarmed by 
procedures of James IE, 340; 
steadfast in Revolution of 1688, 
347 

England's New Chains^ 248 

English Channel, Blake suppresses 
piracy in, 265 

“Enterprise of England”, Spanish, 
122 

Episcopacy, Scots reject Charles I’s 
attempt to reinforce, i74-'5, 177-8, 
179-80; Commons demands aboli- 
tion of, 187-8, 227; Grand Re- 
monstrance and, 197; bone of 
contention at Uxbridge peace 
parley, 223-4; Roundhead Army 
opposes, 229; Charles I adheres to, 
243-4; Commonwealth forbids 
public profession of, 272; basis of 
nationd Church after Restoration, 
291 

Essex, Robert Devereux, 2nd Earl 
of, rise to ftvour of, 120-1; 
attacks Cadiz, 121; in disgrace, 
122-3; plans coup and is 

executed, 123-4; picture between 
z6o and 161 

Essex, Robert Devereux, 3rd Earl 
of, epigram of, on StraiFord, 192; 
commander of Parliamentary 
forces in Qvil War, 202; at 
Edgehill, 204-5 5 marching on 
London, is checked at Brentford, 
205; repels Royalists at Tumham 
Green, 206; fantastic peace pro- 
posal of, 212; relieves investment 
of Gloucester, 213; relieves Lyme 
and Plymouth, 221; abandons his 
infantry at Lostwitidd, 221-2 ; dis- 
carded by Cromwell, 222 

Europe in the time of Henry VIII, 
mep, 37 

Excise, introduced by Cromwell, 260 


Exdusion Bill, 315, 320, 321, 340 
Exploration, in 15 th and i6th cen- 
turies, 8-12 (/nap, ii), 107-8, 
116-17 


Fairfax, Ferdinando, Lord, 208, 218 
Fairfax, Sir Thomas (later Lord), at 
York and Adwalton Moor, 208 ; at 
Sdby, 218; Parliamentary Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 223; at Naseby, 
224; and Ironside mutiny, 236; 
at Colchester, 238; at trial of 
Charles I, 241; outraged by pro- 
posal to execute Charles I, 242; 
rendezvous of, with Monk at 
York, 281; mentioned, 231, 232, 
256; picture between 256 and 
Falkland, Lucius Cary, and Viscount, 
197, 198, 199, 213 

Falmouth, Charles Berkdey, Vis- 
count, 299 

Fawkes, Guy, 133 ; picture between 160 
and 161 

Fdton, John, 163-4 
Ferdinand II of Aragon, King of 
Spain, 20, 29, 30, 34 
Feversham, Louis Duras, Earl of, 
336, 342, 35 5 

Fidd of the Cloth of Gold, 39-40; 

picture between 96 and 97 
Finance, in i6th century, 12-13 
Finch, Sir John (later Lord), 187 
Fisher, John, Bishop of Rochester, 
48, 54 , 56 

Fitzgerald, family, 17 
Five Knights, the, 160 
Five Members, the, 199-200 
Five Mile Act, 293-4 
Fleetwood, Charles, 275, 276, 277, 
279 

Flodden Field, Battle of, 32 
Foix, Gaston de, 23 
Fotheringay Castle, 105 
Fox, Richard, Bishop of Winchester, 
21, 29 

Foxe, John, Book of Martyrs of, 86, 
141 

France, Henry VII and, 19-20; uni- 
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fied under Louis XI, 24; Henrj 
Vin’s wars against, 30-z, 71-2; 
aids Scotland against Elizabeth I, 
94-5; massacres Huguenots, 99- 
100; sets up colonies in 
1 5 1-2; Charles I at war with, 160, 
163, 165; ally of England under 
Cromwell, 264; declares war on 
England in 1666, 300; European 
predominance of, under Louis 
XIV, 302-3 ; attacks Belgium, 304, 
328 ; at war with Dutch in alliance 
with England, 305-7; as cham- 
pion of Catholicism under Louis 
308, 310, 315, 328; Euro- 
pean aggressions of, 1681-4, 345“ 
346 ; penalised by Innocent for 

persecution of Protestants, 346; 
attacks German coalition, 1688, 
351-2 

Francis I, King of France, 39, 40, 52, 
68, 69, 71-2 

Frands 11 , King of France, 91, 96 
Frederick IE, Elector of Branden- 
burg, 351 

Frederick V, Elector Palatine and 
King of Bohemia, 138-9, 140 
Frobisher, Sir Martin, 107, 143; 

picture between 160 and 161 
Froude, James Anthony, on the 
Reformation, 79-80 
Fugger, family, 13 . 


Gainsborough, Batde of, 209, 217 
Gama, Vasco da. See Vasco da 
Gama 

Gardiner, Samuel Rawson, on 
Charles I’s message to Rupert, 
218 ; on mutiny of Ironside Army, 
236-7 

Gardiner, Stephen, Bishop of Win- 
chester, 43-4, 46, 50, 67, 69, 75, 84 
Gascony, 30 

Germany, Reformation in, 5-6; 

attacked by Louis XIV, 351-2 
Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, work of, as 
e25>lorer and coloniser, 107-8, 
143 ; picture between 160 and 161 
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Glasgow, 224 

Gloucester, siege of, 210-11, 212-13 
Godden, Arthur, 339-43 
Godfrey, Sir Edmund Berry, 322 
Gojffe, Willian^ 234 
Gondomar, Diego, Count of, 

Goring, George, Lord, 218, 219 
Grafton, Henry FitzRoy, ist Duke 
of, 348, 354' 

Grammar schools, of Edward 
reign, 8c 

Grand Remonstrance, 197-8 
Gravelincs, 114 
Great Fire of London, 301 
Great Harry ^ the, 38; picture between 
96 and 97 

Great Plague of London, 300-1 
Great Rebellion. See Qvil War, 
English 

Great Seal, removed from Wolscy’s 
custody, 44; Cromwell’s new 
design for, 247 (picture between 256 
and 257); of Protectorate, broken 
at Restoration, 277; thrown into 
Thames by James 11, 355 
Grenville, Sir Richard, 118-19, ^43 5 
picture of ^^Revenge*^ action between 
160 and 161 

Grey, Lady Jane, 34-5, 81, 
ture between 96 and 97 
Guiana, 147 

Guise, family, 91-2, 96, 99 
Guisnes, 39; picture between 96 and 97 
Gunpowder Plot, 133; picture of con-~ 
spirators between 160 and 161 
Gustavus II, Adolphus, King of 
Sweden, 178 
Gwyn, N^, 295 


Habeas Corpus^ Charles I and, i6o, 
161 ; confirmatory Act of 1679 on, 
316; James II proposes rep!^ of 
Act of, 338 

Habsburg, house of, 24, 40, 43 » ^ 5 * 

95 >i 3 ^>i 59 , 303 > 545 
Hague, The, 253 

Hakluyt, Richard, Principal Naniga- 
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iions of, 1 16; Discourse on Western 
'Planting of, 143; mentioned, 144 
Hales, Sir Edward, Earl of Tenter- 
den, 339-40 

Haliden Rig, Battle of, 71 
Halifax, 208 

Halifax, George Savile, Marquis of, 
character of, 320; breaks Exclu- 
sion Bill, 321, 340; letter to a Dis- 
senter, of, 345; mentioned, 326, 
33o> 336, 338. 339» 347; 

'between 256 and 

Hamilton, James, 3rd Marquis (later 
I St Duke) of, 177-8, 180, 247 
Hampden, John, refuses to pay Ship 
Money, 172; leading figure in 
Long Parliament, 186; with Pym, 
promotes Bill of Attainder against 
Strafford, 190; with Pym, frames 
Grand Remonstrance, 197; one of 
five Members accused by Charles 
I, 199; at Edgehill, 205; dies of 
wounds after Chalgrove Field, 
21 1 ; picture between 25 6 and 257 
Hampton Court, 200, 232; picture 
between 96 and 97 
Hansa towns, 81 

Hapsburg, house of. See Habsburg 
Harrison, Thomas, 236, 240, 242, 

Hartford, Conn., 150 
Hastings, family, 210 
Hawkins, Sir John, reorganises 
Navy, 106, in; successful tactics 
of, against Aa^da, 115; last 
voyage and death of, 118; men- 
tioned, 14^; picture between 160 and 
161 

Hays, Edward, on Gilbert’s last 
voyage, 108 

Hazelrigg, Arthur, and Petition of 
Right, 158; one of five Members 
accused by Charles 1 , 199 ; acquires 
landed holdings under Protec- 
torate, 271; mentioned, 169, 277, 
279 

Henrietta Maria, consort of Charles 
I, first seen, as girl, by Charles, 
142; married to Charles, 159, 160; 


temporary estrangement between 
Charles and, 164; Popery of, 175; 
question of impeachment of, 192; 
urges arrest of Five Members, 
199; refugee in Holland, 203; 
lands at Bridlington, 206-7; filters 
York, 207; urges Royalist advance 
on London, 21 1; refugee in 
France, 227; supports her son’s 
claim to throne, 255; mentioned, 
154, 184, 188-9; picture between 160 
and 161 

Henry VII, and Cabot, 10; reign of, 
14-23; character and achievement 
of, 20-3 ; pictures between 96 and 97 
Henry VIII, reign of, Z4-J4; charac- 
ter of, 2^8 ; marries Catherine of 
Aragon, 28 ; French wars of, 30-3, 
72; Wolsey as political instrument 
of, 35-42; infatuation of, with 
Anne Boleyn, 42; disgraces Wol- 
sey, 43-6; head of Church in 
England, 49-50, 52; marries Anne 
Boleyn, 5 3 ; marries Jane Seymour, 
61; dissolves the monasteries, 62- 
64; and Pilgrimage of Grace, 65-7; 
marries Anne of Cleves, 68-70; 
marries Catherine Howard, 70; 
marries Catherine Parr, 70; at war 
with Scotland, 71; deaA of, 73; 
mentioned, 75 ; pictures between 96 
and 97 

Henry IV of Navarre, King of 
France, 117, 160 
Henry the Navigator, Prince, 9 
Herbert, Arthur, Earl of Torrington, 
349 

Hertford, Edward Seymour, Earl of, 
73 

High Commission, Court of, 10 1-2, 
194 

Historj of the Plymouth Plantation, 146 
Holbein, Hans, 68 
Holinshed, Raphael, on Robert Ket’s 
followers, 79 

Holland. See Netherlands 
Holland, Hen^ Rich, ist Earl of, 247 
Holies, Demdl, 158, 166, 169, 199 
Holmby House, 228, 231 
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Holy League, 30, 51 
Holy Roman Empire, decline of, 25 
Hooker, Richard, on Elizabeth 1 , 120 
Hopton, Sir Ralph, 207-8 
Hot ham , Sir John, 203, 208 
Hounslow, James II’s Army camp at, 

342, 349 

Howard, family, 69, 75 
Howard, Ca therine, consort of 
Henry ViJi, 70; picture between 96 
and 97 

Howard of Effingham, Charles, 
Lord, 112-13, ii4> 119; pi€fs4re of 
bis flagship between 160 and 161 
Hudson Straits, 107 
Hudson^s Bay Company, 329 
Huguenots, persecuted in France, 
99-100, 1 17; England’s attempts 
to help, under Charles I, 160, 163, 
165 ; fiirther persecutions of, after 
revocation of Edict of Nantes, 
333, 34^; contingent of, in army 
of William of Orange, 353 
Hull, closes gates on Charles I, 203; 
Parliamentary stronghold, 208 ; 
attacked by Marquis of Newcastle, 
210 

Humble Petition and Advice, 269 
Hunne, Richard, 47 
Hunsdon, Henry Carey, Lord, 98 
Hurst Casde, 239 
Huss, John, 48 

Hyde, Anne, Duchess of York, 297- 
298, 309, 310-11 

Hyde, Edward, ist Earl of Claren- 
don. See Clarendon 
Hyde, Henry, 2nd Earl of Qarendon. 
See Clarendon 

Hyde, Lawrence, Earl of Rochester, 
322, 34 o» 341, 550 


Independents, 217, 224, 229 
India, beginnings of British Empire 
in, 11^17 

Indians, American, and early settlers, 
146, 154 

Indulgences, sale of, 4; picture be- 
tween 96 and 97 


Innocent XI, Pope, 34S 

Instrument of Government, 267 

Ireland, family feuds in, after B '-Ha- 
worth, 17; fugitive ships of Ar- 
mada call at, II 5; Essex’s expedi- 
tion to, 123; Mountjoy crushes 
rebellion in, 124; Strafford’s ad- 
iiiinistration in, 171, 180-1; ques- 
tion of use of army of/ by 
Strafford, 189-90; revolt of, in 
1641, 195-6; Roundhead Army 
opposes service in, 229-30, 249^ 
250; Cromwell’s campaign of 1649 
in, 249-53 

Ireton, Henry, and officers’ petition, 
230; hopes to influence Charles I, 
231 ; deprecates doctrine of politi- 
cal equality, 234; in second Qvil 
War, 238; with Charles I at end, 
242; excluded from Parliament’s 
Council of State, 248 ; mentioned, 
229, 233, 235; picture befnssn 236 
ana 237 

Ironsides, 219, 224, 223, 226, 229, 
^34-5, 238, 239, 243-1, 236. See 
also Army 

Isabella of Castile, Queen of Spain, 
20 

Ivan IV, the Terrible, Tsar of Russia, 
8z 


Jamaica, 264 

James I, Calvinistic upbringing of, 
103, 129; reign of, 129-42; charac- 
ter of, 129-32; encourages making 
of Authorised Version of the 
Bible, 135-5; conflict of, with 
Parli^ent and judges, 133-7; 
foreign policy of, 137-42; death 
of, 142; mentioned, 94, 147; 
picture between 160 and i6i 

James II, as Duke of York, marriage 
plan for, 278 ; advocates clemency 
for Lambert, 288; and Arabella 
Churchill, 296; married to Anne 
Hyde, 297-8; serves in Navy 
against Dutch, 299, 506; con- 
verted to Church of Rome, 308; 


85 
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manied to Mary of Modena, 309; 
question of succession of, as 
Popish king, 311, 315, 317-18, 
320, 321-4, 326; retires to Low 
Countries, 314; reign of, 332-55; 
builds up standing Army as in- 
strument of power, 332, 338, 341- 
342, 347-8, 3 54; works for restora- 
tion of Catholicism, 333, 339-41, 
343-4; puts Roman Githolics in 
positions of trust, 338, 341, 343-4; 
dealing of, with Parliament of 
1685, 338-9; bids for aid of Dis- 
senters, 341, 345 ; nation-wide 
opposition to, in 1688, 347; puts 
seven bishops on trial, 348-9; 
William of Orange leads revolt 
against, 353; leaves English soil 
for ever, 355; picture between 256 
and 257 

James IV, King of Scotland, 19, 32 
James V, King of Scotland, 71 
James VI, King of Scotland. See 
James I 

Jamestown, 144 

Jeffreys, George, Lord, 337, 338, 
348, 353; picture between 256 and 

257 

Jenkinson, Anthony, 81 
Jesuits, spearhead of Counter- 
Reformation, 6, 102; plots of, 
against Elizabeth I, 103; assail 
James Fs right to throne, 132; 
support Habsburg Emperors, 138 
Jews, readmitted to England by 
Cromwell, 272 
Joanna, Infanta, 25 
Journal of the 'Pla^ Year, 301 
Joyce, Comet, 231-2 
Judges, Coke vindicates function 
and status of, 136-7 
Julius n. Pope, 31 
Justices of the Peace, 36 


Kelso, 71 

Kdrouaille, Louise de. Duchess of 
Portsmouth. See Portsmouth 
Ket, Robert, 78-9 


Kildare, Gerald Fitzgerald, 8th Earl 
of, 17 

Kmeton, 204, 205 
Kingston, Sic William, 59, 60 
Kirke, Per<^, 336, 348 
Knight, William, 43 
Knighthood, distraint of, under 
Charles I, 170 

Knox, John, 94-5 ; picture between 96 
and 97 

Kortenaer, Egbert Meeuwszoon, 299 

Larnbert, John, at Dunbar, 257; 
signatory of Instrument of 
Government, 267; takes over 
Wimbledon estate, 271; Army 
leader under Richard QomweU’s 
Protectorate, 276, 277; at Win- 
nington Bridge, 277; imposes 
military control on Parliament, 
278; checked by Monk, 280; 
prisoner in Tower, 283; e:^ed to 
Guernsey, 288; mentioned, 279 
Land, tenure of, under Henry VEI, 
14-15; redistribution of, under 
Cromwell, 260; Charles 11 advised 
to confirm Republican sales of, 
282 

Lansdowne, Batde of, 207 
La Rochelle, 160, 163, 165; picture 
between 160 and 161 
Lathom House, 218, 258 
Latimer, Hugh, Bishop of Wor: 
cester, preaches against social 
evils, 77-8; martyrdom of, 86 
(picture between 96 and 97) 

Laud, W illia m , Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, as political bane of 
Charles I, 173; and Covenanters, 
178; and Short Parliament, 182; 
impeached by Lords and im- 
prisoned in Tower, 187; execution 
of, 223; mentioned 197; picture 
between and 

Lauderdale, John Maitland, Duke of, 
302, 309 

Laughton, Sir John Knox, on the 
ddfeat of the Armada, 1 12 
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Law, English, Coke’s high claims 
for, 156-7, 286; power and scope 
of, at Restoration, 285-6 
Lawson, Sir John, 299 
Leeds, 208, 219 
Leicester, 224 

Leicester, Robert Dudley, Earl of, 
Elizabeth I’s affection for, 95; 
co mman ds troops at Tilbury, no; 
death of, 120; mentioned, 100; 
picture between 160 and 161 
Leith, Treaty of, 95, 96 
Lenthall, William, 199, 251, 277, 
278, 279 

Leslie, Alexander, Earl of Leven, 
178-9, 219-20, 224, 258 
Leslie, David, 227, 238, 256, 258 
'Letter to a Dissenter^ 345 
Levellers, 248, 263, 268 
Leyden, 145, 147 
lilbume, John, 248 
Lilburne, Robert, 236 
Ulliburlero, 352-3 
Lincoln, 210 

lingard, John, on trial of Strafford, 
1 90-1 

lisle. Sir George, 238 
Liverpool, 218 

Local government, under Henry 

Vin ,38 

London, growing wealth and pres- 
tige of, in Stuart times, 158; Qty 
of, advances money for mainten- 
ance of Scots forces, 185 ; Qty of, 
protects the Five Members, 199- 
200; on Parliamentary side in 
Qvil War, 204, 205; March of 
Essex towards, 205, 206, 213; 
Charles I plans advance on, 210; 
currents of Royalism in, 21 1; 
militia of, for relief of Gloucester, 
212; favours idea of visit by 
Charles I in 1646, 227; occupied by 
Ironside Army, 234; returns to 
Royalist sympathy, 237; Qty of, 
collects funds for Charles 11 , 281 ; 
gives warm welcome to Charles 11 , 
284; Qty of, supports Ashley, 
297; Great Plague and Fire in. 
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30C-5; Qty of, supports Shaftes- 
bury, 322; Qty of, hostile to 
Wings ^'ter Rye House Plot, 328; 
“Irish Xight” riots in, in 1688, 35 ^ 
Lord Protector, oiHce of, 267 
Lords, House of, resists Commons 
on Church reform, 48; and in- 
dictment of Strafford, 186-7, 19c- 
191; proscription of Charles I’s 
Ministers in, 187; advocates peace 
negotiations in Qvil War, 21 1; 
ceases to meet during Common- 
wealth, 247; proposal for a nomin- 
ated, 269; restored in i66x, 283. 
See also Parliament 
Lostwithiel, Battle of, 221, 222 
Louis XI, King of France, 24 
Louis XII, King of France, 34 
Louis SV, King of France, as out- 
standing European monarch, 302- 
3 03 ; bribes Charles II, 5 c 5 , 3 1 o, 3 1 1 , 
322, 328; attacks Holland, 1672, 
306; resolves to rain Danby, 31 1; 
plans Catholic overlordship of 
Europe, 315; Charles n quarrels 
with, 320; attacks Belgium and 
Alsace, 1681, 328; seeks to revive 
empire of Charlemagne, 345 ; 
attacks German coalition, 551-2; 
mentioned, 300, 337-8; picture 
between 256 and 257 
Lowestoft, Battle of, 299 
Lucas, Sir Charles, 238 
Lumley, Richard, ist Earl of Scar- 
borough, 349 

Luther, Marii, 4-6, 49; pictures be- 
tween 96 and 97 
Lutheran Church, 10 1 
Lyme, 221 
Lyme Regis, 336 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, Lord, 
on Court and Country parties, 294 
Maestricht, 306-7 
iMagellan, Ferdinand, Z2 
Magna Carta, 157 
]Major-Generals, the, 268, 282 
Man, Isle of, 258-9 
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Manchester, Edward Montagu, and 
Earl of, 219, 221, 222 
Margaret Tudor, consort of James 
IV of Scotland, 19 
Marlborough, John Churchill, ist 
Duke of. See Churchill 
Marston Moor, Battle of, 219; men- 
tioned, 220, 224, 225 
Martin Marprelate tracts, 102 
Mary I, objections to succession of, 
41; advocates of claim of, 55, 57; 
reign of, 82-7; marries Philip II of 
Spain, 86; mentioned, 59, 67, 70, 
73 ; coin portrait between 96 and 97 
Mary II, marries William of Orange, 
310-11; candidate for succession 
to Crown, 321, 325, 338, 343, 348 
Mary, Queen of Scots, infant heiress 
to Scottish throne, 71 ; claim of, to 
English throne, 91, 96; con- 
spiracies centring on, 96-8, 103; 
trial and execution of, 104-3; 
picture between 96 and 97 
h^ry of Guise, consort of James V 
of Scotland, 71, 91, 93 
Mary of Modena, consort of James 
n, 309 

Mary Tudor, consort of Louis XII 
of France, 34 
Maryland, 154 
Massachusetts, 150, 151 
Massachusetts Bay Company, 149, 

Massey, Sir Edward, 21 1, 212 
Maurice, Prince, 204, 207-8 
Maximilian I, Holy Roman Em- 
peror, 24, 31, 34 

Majflower^ the, 147-8 ; picture of model 
between 160 and 161 
Mazarin, Jules, Cardinal, 253, 263, 
302-3 

M6dids, Catherine de. Queen Regent 
of France, 96, 98-9 
Medina-Sidonia, Alonzo, 7th Duke 
of, no, 1 1 3-14 

Mediterranean Sea, Blake suppresses 
piracy in, 261, 263; dijEficulties of 
defence of, in Charles II's reign, 
298 


Medway, river, Dutch sail up, 301 
Melanchthon, Philip, 7 
Monarchy, strength of, under Henry 
VII, 20; position of, imder 
Tudors, 123-6; James I asserts 
Divine Right of, 13 1; and Roval 
Prerogative under James I, 133-6; 
Personal Rule of, under Charles I, 
167-81; limitations placed upon, 
by Long Parliament, 193-4; issues 
dependent on, after Naseby, 226; 
constitutional, replaced by Crom- 
well’s autocracy, 238-9; Scots 
proclaim continuance of, under 
Charles II, 234; attempt to revive, 
by offer of Crown to Cromwell, 
269; status of, at Restoration, 
283-6; strength of, under James 
II, 332, 335 , 340 

Monasteries, dissolution of the, 62-4, 
67; pictures between 96 and 97 
Mongols, invade Europe, 8 
Monk, George, ist Duke of Albe- 
marle, dmracter of, 279-81; 
anxious about his troops, 280; 
dilutes Parliament, 281; message 
of, to Charles II, 282; receives 
Chiles n at Dover, 284; serves 
against Dutch at sea, 299, 300; in 
charge of London during Plague, 
300; picture between 256 and 237 
Monmouth, James Scott, Duke of, as 
possible successor to Charles II, 
313, 321, 323, 324; urged by 
refugees to challenge James II, 
334-3; lands at Lyme Regis, 336; 
defeated at Sedgemoor, captured, 
and executed, 336-7; picture be- 
tween 236 and 237 
Montagu, Ralph, Duke of, 312 
Montfort, Simon de, Earl of Leices- 
ter, 157 

Montrose, James Graham, Marquis 
of, 224, 226, 234; picture between 
236 and 237 

More, Sir Thomas, 30, 32, 36, 64, 
80; picture between 96 and 97 
Moun^oy, Charles Blount, Lord, 
124 
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Muscov}’ Company of Merchant 
Adventurers, 8o 

Muskerry, Charles Maccarty, Vis- 
count, 299 


Nantes, Edict of, revocation of, 353 
Naseby, Battle of, 224-5 1 picture 
between 256 and 257 
Navarre, 30 
Navigation Act, 261 
Navy, expansion of, under Henry 
36, 38-9; rebuilt and re- 
organised by Hawkins, 106, in; 
defeats Spanish Armada, 111-15; 
Charles I levies Ship Money for, 
172; supports Parliament in Qvil 
War, 203-4; section of, turns to 
Royalism and sails to Holland, 
237; successes of, under Blake, 
261, 264; escorts Charles II to 
England, 284; encounters of, with 
Dutch during Charles II's reign, 
299-301, 305-6; Charles II^s care 
for, 305, 322, 328; cflBciency of, in 
James II’s reign, 346; goes over to 
William of Orange, 354 
Netherlands, Protestant revolt 
against Spain in, 98-100; William 
the Silent, Protestant leader of, 
assassinated, 103; restive under 
Spanish domination, 106, 109; 
slow progress of, towards victory, 
1 17; as refuge for Puritan Separa- 
tists, 145-^; sets up New Nether- 
land colony in America, 152; 
Charles, Prince of Wales, refugee 
in, 237, 241, 255; Cromw^’s 
England at war with, 261, 264; 
naval war of^ with England, 1664- 
1667, 299-502; threatened by 

Louis XIV, 303-4; at war with 
England and France, 1672-3, 305- 

307 

New Amsterdam. See New York 
Newark, 227 

Newbury, first Batde of, 215 
Newbury, second Batde of, 221, 222 
Newcasde, 183, 216, 227 


Newcastle, William Cavendish, Mar- 
quis (later Duke), of, 204, 208, 
21c, 21S, 220 

New England, foundation of, 149, 

1 5 o, 1 5 1 ; Massachusetts Bay Com- 
pany transferred to, 149-5*0 
Newfoundland, 108, 329 
New Jersey, 329 
Newmarket, 203, 231, 232, 326 
New Model Army, 222-3, 258 
New York, 302, 329; map (1661) 
between 160 and 161 
Nicholas, Sir Edward, 195, 2S4 
Nimegcn, Treaty of, 312, 345 
Nombre de Dios, 1 18 
Nonconformity, beginnings and 
nature of, 291-2; Declaration of 
Indulgence for, 295 ; James II bids 
for aid of, 341, 345. See aJjo Dis- 
senters 

Norfolk, Heniy Howard, 7th Duke 
of. 355 

Norfolk, Thomas Howard (I), 2nd 
Duke of. See Surrey 
Norfolk, Thomas Howard ( 11 ), 3rd 
Duke of, works for fall of Woiscy, 
44; President of the Council, 46; 
presides at trial of Aime Boleyn, 
59, 60; heads opposidon to 
lliomas Cromwell, 67, 69; con- 
demned by Bill of Attainder, 75 ; 
mentioned, 50, 54, 57, 64, 71, 
72 

Norfolk, Thomas Howard (HI), 4th 
Duke of, 98 
Norris, Henry, 58, 60 
North, Francis, Lord Guilford, 538 
North Foreland, Battle of the, 300; 

picture between 256 and 257 
Northumberland, 184 
Northumberland, John Dudley, 
Duke of, as arwick, suppresses 
Ket, 78-^; rapacious rule of, 80; 
executed, 81-2; picture between 96 
and 97 

Northumberland, Henry Algernon 
Percy, 6th Earl of, 45, 50 
Northumberland, Thomas Percy, 7th 
Earl of, 98 
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NortiL-West Passage, search for, 107, 

143 

Nottingham, as Charles Fs head- 
qtiarters, 200, 203 
Nottingham, Daniel Finch, and Earl 

of, 339> 347 

Nymegen. See Nimegen 

Oates, Titos, 311-12, 314, cari- 
cature between 256 and 257 
Oblivion and Indemnity, Act of, 
287 

Opdam, Jacob, 299, 301 
Orinoco, river, 139-40 
Ormonde, James Butler, 12th Earl 
(later ist Duke) of, 214, 249, 250 
Ormonde, James Butler, 2nd Duke 
of, 348 

Ormonde, Thomas Butler, 7th Earl 

of, 17 

Oxford, as Charles Fs headquarters, 
205, 206, 208, 210, 21 1, 215, 220- 
221; Parliament of 1681 meets in, 
322; mentioned, 232 
Orford, University of, 204 
Oxford, John de Vere, 15 th Earl of, 

59 

Paget, William, ist Lord, 73 
Palmer, Geoffrey, 198 
Papacy, temporal power of, 3; 
Habsburgs and, 43 ; Henry VUI’s 
quarrel with, 47-54; forbids al- 
legiance of Catholics to James I, 
132; deprecates James II’s exces- 
sive 2eal, 345; disapproves of 
Louis XIV’s persecution of Pro- 
testants, 346. See also Roman 
Catholic Church 

Parker, Matthew, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 92 

Parliament, cold-shouldered under 
Wolsey^s regime, 36; hears Henry 
VECFs view on divorce, 5 o ; growth 
of authority of, under Hizabeth, 
124; in Tudor scheme of govern- 
ment, 1 26 ; asserts its rights against 


James I, 130-1; Gunpowder Plot 
against, 133; continued conflict 
between, and James 1 , 1 3 5-7; con- 
sulted by Buckingham on foreign 
policy, 1 41-2; resists arbitrary acts 
of Chiles I, 157, 160-2; presents 
Petition of Right, 161-2; carries 
Remonstrance on taxation and 
Popery, 165-6; Scottish, asserts 
rights against Charles I, 180; 
Charles I summons English Short, 
181-2; proceedings of the Long, 
185-200; Charles I attempts to 
placate Scottish, 194-5; English, 
at war with Charles I, 201-25; 
keeps Charles I captive, 227-8; in 
dispute with Ironside Army, 229- 
231; rejects ofScers’ petition, 230- 
231, 233; quelled by New Model 
Army, 237-8; Pride’s Purge in, 
240; Rump, 260-2 {picture between 
256 and i^i); Barebone’s, 265-6; 
under Richard Cromwell, con- 
tinues conflict with Army, 

Lords and Commons of, restor^ 
in 1661, 283; powers of, consoli- 
dated ^er Restoration, 285-6; 
Cavalier, measures of, 290-4, 297, 
310; Cavalier, dissolved, 313; of 
1685, friendly to James H, 336; of 
1685, prorogued by James II, 
339; uncalled in 1686-7, 341; 
pictures between 160 and 161. See 
also Commons, House of; Lords, 
House of 

Parma, Alexander Famese, 3rd Duke 
of, no, 112, 113, 114 
Parr, Catherine, consort of Henry 
Vin, 70, 76; picture between 96 and 

97 

Pavia, Battle of, 40 
Penn, William, 329, 341 
Pennsylvania, 329, 341 
Penruddock, John, 268 
Pepys, Samuel, 281 
Percy, family, 1 5 
Persia, reached by Jenkinson, 81 
Perth, 224 
Peters, Hugh, 288 
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Petition of Right, 161-2, 165, 175, 
194 

Philip n. King of Spain, betrothed 
to Maiy I, 84; marriage of, 86; 
returns to Spain, 87; possibility of 
Elizabeth Fs marriage to, 95; 
annexes Portugal, 109; organises 
Armada against England, 109; 
death of, 122; picture between 96 
and 97 

Philiphaugh, Battle of, 226 
Pilgnm Fathers, 145-8 
“Pilgrimage of Grace”, the, 65-6, 

97 „ . 

Pizarro, Franasco, 12 
Plymouth, in, 112, 210, 221, 288, 
354 

Plymouth, Va., 148, 15 1 
Pocahontas, 145 

Pole, Regin^d, Cardinal, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 86, 87 
Pollard, Albert Frederick, on Henry 
Vm, 26 

Polo, li^co, 8, 81 

Poor Law, under Charles I, 171; 

under Cromwell, 269-70 
Popish Plot, the, Titus Oates and, 
311-12; blamdess Catholics exe- 
cuted because of, 314; subsidence 
of panic caused by, 521; men- 
tioned, 326, 330 
Portland Bill, 113 
Portsmouth, 72, 279, 354 
Portsmouth, Louise de K^rouaille, 
Duchess of, 295 

Portugal, 16th-century explorations 
and colonisation by, 9-12; an- 
nexed by Philip 11 of Spain, 109 
Poynings, Sir Edward, 18, 19 
Poynings’ Law, 18 
Prague, Defenestration of, 138 
Prayer Book, introduction of, 76; 
Catholic peasants’ rising against, 
78; common people and, 84; 
Laud attempts to foist, on Scot- 
tish Qiurch, 174-6; ^sis of 
National Church after Restora- 
tion, 291 ; Act of Uniformity and, 
293 


Presbyterianism, urged on Parlia- 
ment by Scots, 188, 216, 224; 
establishment of, in Scotland 
assented to by Charles I, 19s 
small appeal of, to English people, 
196; followers of, disagree 
Independents, 217; urged on 
Charles I by Scots, 227; Sivoured 
by majority in Parliament, but 
opposed by Army, 229; urged on 
Charles 11 by Scots, 254-5; ad- 
herents of, sympathetic towards 
Royalists in "Restoration Parlia- 
ment, 281, 283; evolution of, 
towards Unitarianism, 292 
Press, censorship of, by Elizabeth 3 , 
101-2; censorship of, under Crom- 
well, 272 
Prester John, 8 
Preston, Battle of, 258 
Prices, 16th-century rise of, 143-4 
Pride, Thomas, 240, 271 
Pride’s Purge, 240 
Pnwf, the, 506 
'Principal Navigations^ 116 
Privy Council, jurisdiction of, de- 
fined, 194; Shaftesbury as presi- 
dent of a more powerful, 319-20 
Probate, Church fees for, 47, 48 
Protectorate, the, 260-74 
Protestantism, spread of, in Europe, 
6; established in England, 76; 
progress of, in England under 
Edward VI, 76; ruthless measures 
against, by ^lary I, 83-7; restored 
and consolidated by Elizabeth I, 
92-4; persecution of, in France, 
99; revolt of, in Spanish Nether- 
lands, 98-100, 103 ; Puritan aspect 
of, in England, 100-2; Frederick 
V leader of, in Bohemia, 138; 
England as champion of, under 
Charles I, 157, Scots as 

ardent partisans of, in 17th cen- 
tury, 179, 1 8c; main issue in 
national opposition to succession 
of James, Duke of York, 315-17; 
put on guard by revocation of 
Edict of Nantes, 353-4; solid re- 
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sistance of, to James II’s measures, 
34 ^ 2 , 343-5 j 348-53- ^^0 

specific reli^ous bodies and ^oups^ 
e.g, England, Qiurch of; Puritans 

Protestant League, 264 

Providence, R.I., 1 5 1 

Prynne, William, 174 

Puritans, as discordant element in 
Elizabethan England, 93, 100-2; 
ideas of, attacked by Bancroft, 
1 1 9 ; petition of, rejected by James 
1, 131-2; group of, seeks religious 
&eedom in Netherlands, 145-6; 
numbers of, emigrate to North 
America, 146-52; and compulsory 
churchgoing, 174; dominant in 
Long Parliament, 194, 196, 200; 
political alignment of regions and 
classes vritL, during Civil War, 
202; triumph of, in Civil War, 
226; harsh social legislation of, 
269-72; dominate Parliament of 
1659, 277; corpses of prominent, 
exhumed and disgraced, 288; 
austerity of, ioherited by Noncon- 
formists, 292; reaction against 
tyranny of, in Charles IPs reign, 
295-6 

Putney, Ironside Army debates at, 
^ 34-5 

Pym, John, and rights of Parliament, 
137, 158; central figure in^Short 
Parliament, 182; calls on Privy 
Council to summon Parliament, 
184; instigates impeachment of 
Sti^ord, 186; influence of, in 
Long Parliament, 187-8; and trial 
of Strafford, 189, 190; in Com- 
mons, 1641, 197; as Chancellor of 
the ^chequer, 199; one of five 
Members evading arrest by 
Charles I, 199; supported by 
many aristocrats in Civil War, 
202; obliged to resort to un- 
popular taxation, 21 1 ; fatal illness 
of, 21 1 ; induces Scots to intervene 
in Qvil War, 213; death of, 213; 
mentioned, 169, 194; picture he^ 
tweenz^^ and 


Quakers, persecuted by Cromwell; 
272 ; tolerant attitude of Charles li 
towards, 293 


Rainborow, Thomas, 234 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, as explorer and 
coloniser, 108, 1 18; rise to favour 
of, 1 20-1; in actions against 
Sp^ards, 121-2; witnesses exe- 
cution of Essex, 123-4; executed 
at request of Spain, 139-40; men- 
tioned, 143 ; picture hetnfeen 160 and 
161 

Ranke, Leopold von, on the young 
Charles I, 156; on English states- 
men, 168-9; on election of Long 
Parliament, 185 ; on Irish rebellion 
of 1641, 195; on issues in Gvil 
War, 202; on Pym, 214; on Crom- 
well, 252; on lyfh-century poli- 
tics, 327 
R6, lie de, 160 

Rebellion, Great. See Qvil War, 
English 

Reformation, beginnings of Euro- 
pean, 5-7; EngUsh Bible and 
church services and, 64-5; Eng- 
lish, and Lutheran alliances, 68-9; 
consolidated under Somerset and 
Cranmer, 75-6; J. A. Froude on, 
79-80; ruthless suppression of, by 
Mary I, 83-7; all Europe divided 
on, 88-9; new impetus given to, 
in Engird, by E liz a beth I, 93-4; 
England as champion of, in 
Charles Ts day, 157 
Regicides, punishment of, proposed, 
283; nine of, executed, 287-9 
Renaissance, 3-4 
Renard, Simon, 82, 84, 85, 86 
Republicans, in Parliament of 1654, 
267, 268, 269; in Parliament of 
^ i6j9, 277 

Restoration, the, 283-9 
Revenge, the, 118-19; picture between 
160 and i6i 
Reynolds, John, 133 
Rhode Island, 15 1 
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Riccio, David, 96 
Richard III, 14, 16 
Richelieu, Amiand Jean du Plessis, 
Guedin^ 160, 163, 165, 214, 265 
Richmond and Somerset, Henry 
Fitzroy, Duke of, 59 
Ridley, Nicholas, Bishop of London, 
86; execution picture between 96 and 
97 

Right, Petition of. See Petition of 
Right 

Rinuedni, Giovanni Battista, 249 
Robinson, John, of Scrooby, 145 
Rochester, Lawrence Hyde, Earl of. 
See Hyde 

Rochford, Sir Thomas Bolcyn, Lord. 

See Wiltshire 
Rolfe, John, 145 

Roman Catholic Church, 16th- 
century abuses in, 5 ; struggle of, 
against Reformers, 6; Henry Vm 
attacks fees and dues o^ 47-51; 
Henry Vni’s quarrel with, over 
divorce, 5 1-4; excommunicates 
Henry VIII, 56; monasteries of, 
dissolved, 62-4; Norfolk’s moves 
in favour o£» 67-70, 75 ; Mary I 
restores power of^ in England, 
82-7; active in Scotland and 
Europe against Elizabethan Eng- 
land, 91-2, 97, 98, 102-5; escom- 
municates Eh^beth I, 98; mas- 
sacres Huguenots on St. Bar- 
tholomew’s eve, 99; plots against 
Elizabeth I, 102-3; involved in 
Gunpowder Plot, 135; Commons 
under Charles I demands severe 
measures against, 163, 165; Scot- 
tish fear and hatred of^ 175-7; 
tenets of, forbidden public pro- 
fession during Commonwealth, 
272; fear and hatred of, in Eng- 
land in 1670s, 308-27; falsdy 
accused of so-called **Popish 
Plot”, 312; Louis XIV works for 
European overlordship of, 315; 
James II works for restoration of, 
in England, 555“'4» 359“4i> 344-5- 
See also Papacy 
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Roundheads. See Civil War, English, 
passim 

Roundway Down, Battle of, 208 
Kojal Charles^ the, 299, 301 
Royalists, mopped up after Naseby, 
226-7; wide support for, in 
second Qvil War, 237; Scottish, 
support and crown Charles II, 
254-8 ; mulcted in land and money 
by Rump Parliament, 260; group 
o^ under Penruddock, seize Salis- 
bury, 268; excluded from Parlia- 
ment of 1658, 275 ; rising in 1659, 
are beaten at ^X'innington Bridge, 
277; Presbyterian support for, 
28 1, 283 ; dominate Cavalier Parlia- 
ment; 290. See also QvH War, 
English, 

Royal Prerogative, James I and, 

1 30-1, 135-7; Charles I and, 157, 
161, 162, 163, 170, i8c; concep- 
tion of, in Restoration Parlia- 
ment, 285-6; James II resolves to 
maintain, 535; Tory nobles and 
Church protest about abuse of, 
339; coflifict between, and statu- 
tory law, 340, 344 

Rumbold, Richard (called “Hanni- 
bal”), 326, 334, 336 
Rupert, Prince, at Edgehill, 204-5 ; 
urges dash on London, 205 ; tak^ 
Biistol, 208; at Gbalgrove Field, 
211; at first Battle of Ncwbuiy, 
213; conquers south Lancashire 
and relieves York, 2 z 8 ; at Marston 
Moor, 219-20; at Naseby, 224-5; 
surrenders Bristol, 227; serves 
against Dutch at sea, 1664-7, 299, 
^00; picture between 256 and 257 
Russell, Edward, Earl of Orford, 349 
Russell, William, Lord, 327 
Russia, England’s contacts with, 80-1 
Ruthal, Thomas, Bishop of Durham, 

^9 

Ruyter, [Michael Adriaaszoon de, at 
North Foreland, 300; at Sole Bay, 
305-6; at Texel, 306; picture be- 
tween 256 and 

Rye House Plot, 326-7, 534 
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Sabran, French Ambassador, 220 
St. Ba^olomew, Massacre of, 99- 
100 

St. John, Oliver, 191-2 
St. Omer, seminary, 102 
St Paxil’s Caihedral, old, destroyed 
in Great Fire, 301; new, built by 
Wren, 301 
Salem, Mass., 149 

Salisbury, Penruddock seizes, 268; 
Q)urt moves to, during Plague, 
300; assembly point for James 
n’s army, 354 

Salisbury, Robert Cedi, Ead of. See 
Cecil 

Sancroft, William, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 348, 350 
Sanctuary, Church and, 47 
Sandwich, Edward Montagu, ist 
Earl of, 299, 306 
Sandys, Sir ]^win, 147 
Sandys, William, Lord, 59 
San Lorenzo, the, 114 
San PbiUppOy the, 118 
Savile, Sir Henry, 167, 169 
Savoy, Charles Emmanud II, Duke 
of, 264 

Scarborough, 210 
Schomberg, Friedrich Hermann, 
Duke of, 331 
Scone, 257 

Scotland, Henry VII and, 19; de- 
feated by English at Flodden 
Fidd, 3 2 ; Henry VIII at war with, 
71; French support for, under 
Mary of Guise, 94-3 ; Knox and 
Protestantism in, 94-5; united 
with England under James 1, 129; 
in arms against Charles I on 
religious issue, 178-80; invades 
North and invests Newcastle, 
182-3 ; holds Northern counties to 
ransom, 184-3, 187, 196; seeks to 
establish Presbyterianism in Eng- 
land, 188, 213, 216, 224; gives 
cold reception to Charles I, 195; 
paid by Pym to intervene in 
war, 213, 213; in ascendant in 
1644, 216; troops of, broken at 


Marston Moor, 219-220; enmity 
of, towards Cromwell, 224; in- 
vaded by Montrose, 224; in 
charge of Charles I, 164^7, 227- 
228 ; defeated by Ironsides at Pres- 
ton, 238; proclaims Charles II 
King, under guarantees, 235; 
defeated by Cromwell at Dunbar, 
256; army of, broken at Wor- 
cester, 238 

Scotland, Church of, rejects Angli- 
can liturgy, 174-6; signs National 
Covenant, 176-7 
Scott, Thomas, 277 
Scroggs, Sir William, 321 
Scrooby, 143, 149 
Sedgemoor, Battle of, 336-7 
Sdby, Battle of, 218 
Sdden, John, 137, 137 
Self-denying Ordinance, 222 
Seven Bishops, trial of the, 348-9; 

picture between 236 and 
Sexby, Edward, 234 
Seymour, Sir Edward, 333 
Se5n3iour, Jane, consort of Henry 
VIII, 33, 37, 61; picture between 
96 and 97 

Seymour, Sir John, 33 
Seymour, Thomas, Lord, 76 
Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, I St Ead of, political signi- 
ficance of, 296-7; member of 
Cabal, 302; leader of Opposition, 
309; opposes Danby, 310; politi- 
cal dud of Charles 11 with, 3 14-1 5 ; 
supports candidacy of Monmouth 
for Crown, 313, 321, 323; presi- 
dent of new Pnvy Council, 320; 
declining fortunes of, 323 ; ^es at 
The Hague, 323 ; mentioned, 311, 
313,318,322 
Shelley, Sir William, 45 
Ship Money, 172-3, 193 
Shrewsbury, 220 

Shrewsbury, Charles Talbot, Duke 

of, 347, 349 
Sidney, Algernon, 327 
Sidney, Henry, Earl of Romney, 349 
Simn^ Lambert, 16, 18 
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Smeton, Mark, 58 
Smith, John of Virginia, 144-5 
Social legislation, harsh, under Pro- 
tectoratc, 269-71 
Sole Bay, Battle of, 305-6 
Solemn League and Covenant, 213, 
216, 254-5 
Solent, the, 72 
Solway Moss, Battle of, 71 
Somerset, Robert Carr, Earl of, 140 
Somerset, Charles Seymour, 6th 
Duke of, 344 

Somerset, Mward Seymour, Duke 
of, as agent of religious reform, 
75-6; Protectorate of, 77-9; exe- 
cution of, 79; picture between 96 
and 97 

Southampton, Henry Wriothesley, 
Earl of, conspires against Eliaa- 
bethi, 125-4 

Spain, sets up American colonies, 
10-13; Henry VII and, 20; and 
Dutdi Protestants, 98-9; bitter- 
ness of, against England under 
Elkabe^ I, 103; wealth of, from 
New World, 106; Armada of, 
attacks Engird and meets defeat, 
109-15; James I and, 138-42; 
Charles I and, 159; Cromwell at 
war with, 264; Louis XIV’s 
designs on, 303-4 
Spurs, Batde of ihc, 31-2 
Stafford, William Howard, Viscount, 
321 

Stanley, femily, 277 
Stanley, Sir Williin, 14 
Star Chinbcr, Court of, 20, 36, 193-4 
Stile, John, 21 
Stockport, 218 
Stow, John, on Drake, 1 1 8 
Stow-on-the-W old. Battle of, 226 
Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, Earl 
of, becomes adviser to Charles I, 
167-9; raises Irish army, 171, 178, 
181, 182-3; administration of, in 
Ireland, 171, 180-1; “Thorough” 
policy of, 182; impeached by 
Parliament, 186-7; tnal of, 188- 
192 (picture between 160 and 161); 
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Bill of Attainder against, 191-2; 
execution of, 193 picture between 
160 and 161); mentioned, 158, 
184; portrait between 160 and 161 
Strasbourg, 328, 545 
Strode, William, 199 
Stuart Dynasty, genealoffcal trst^ 85 
Suffolk, Charles Brandon, Duke of, 
54, 44,46,50,65 

Suffolk, Henry Grey, Duke of, 81 
Sunderland, Robert Spencer, Eirl of, 
338 » 341 , 348, 353 
Surrey, Henry Howard, Earl of, 72 
Surrey, Thomas Howard, Earl of 
(later and Duke of Norfolk), 32 
Sutherland, John Gordon, 5 th Earl 
of, 176 

Sweden, allied with Holland and 
England, 304 

Tangier, 295, 298, 336 
Taxation, contention between James 
I and Commons on, 130-1; Com- 
mons and indirect, under Charles 
I, 159; Charles Ts expedients in 
levying, 169-71; in form of Ship 
Money, 172-3 ; Pym’s severe 
measures of, 21 1; for upkeep of 
Scottish army fighting against 
Charles 1 , 216; on property, under 
Cromwell, 260; collection of, 
found disorganised at Restoration, 
286 

Temple, Sir William, 304, 305, 319 
Tcneriffe, 264 

Test Act, 508-9, 310, 339, 340, 344 
Tcxel, 300, 306 

Thirty Years’ War, Bohemia and, 
138-9; leaves Germany open to 
French ambition, 303 
Thompson, William, 249 
Thudoc, John, 265, 268 
Tilbury, no 

Tithes, Scottish, 174; Barebone’s 
Parliament seeks to abolish, 266 
Tobacco, planted in Virginia, 145 
Tonnage and poundage, 159, 164, 
165, 170, 193 
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Torbay, 333 
Tory Parly, beginnings of, in Claicn- 
don Code, 294; naming of, 318- 
319; profits from Rye House Plot 
story, 328 

Transubstantiation, 308 
Trelawny, Charles, 348 
Triennial Bill, 193 
Tudor Dynasty, Henry VII and, 
14-23; achievements of, 125-6; 
genealogical tree^ 83 
Turenne, Henry, Vicomte de, 264, 
304, 306 

Turks, in Constantinople and Asia 
Minor, 8 

Tumham Green, Battle of, 206 
Tweed, river, 280 
Tyndal, William, 64-5, 153 
Tyrcoimel, Riclmd Talbot, Earl of, 
352-3 

Tyrone, Hugh O’Neill, Earl of, 123, 
124 


Uniformity, Act of, 293 
Union, of England and Scotland 
under James I, 129, 186; under 
Cromwell, 239 
Uxbridge, 223-4 

Valentine, Benjamin, 166 
Valois, house of, 24, 83 
Vane, Sir Henry, &e Elder, 189 
Vane, Sir Henry, the Younger, 189, 
277; 288-9 
Vasco da Gama, 9 
Vaudois, persecution of, 264 
Vemey, Sir Edmund, 203 
Villiers, Barbara, Castlemaine 
Virginia, 108, 144-3, 15 1; map 

(1590) between 160 and 161 
Virginia Company, 144, 147, 148, 

132 

Waldenscs. See Vaudois 
Wales, Royalist in sympathy in Qvil 
War, 211, 237; quelled by Crom- 
well in second Civil War, 238 


Waller, Edmund, on English sea- 
power, 263 

Waller, Sir William, 207-8, 220-1 
Walshe, Walter, 45 
Walsingham, Sir Edmund, 60 
Walsingham, Francis, as head of 
secret service, 97, 99, 102; staunch 
champion of Protestantism, 99; 
urges execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots, 103-4; death of, 120; men- 
tioned, 1 12 

Warbecl^ Perkin, 16-17, 19 
Warham, William, Lord Chancellor 
and Archbishop of Canterbury, 
29, 48, 52 

Warner, Thomas, 132 
Warwick, Philip, 198 
Waters, Lucy, 313 

Wentworth, Henrietta Maria, Lady, 
334 

Wentworth, Thomas, Earl of Straf- 
ford. See Strafford 
West Indies, early English colonies 
152; Cromwell’s naval expedi- 
tion to, 264 

Westminster Assembly, 217 
Westminster Hall, 241 
Westmorland, Cl^lts Neville, 6th 
Earl of, 98 

Weston, Sir Francis, 38 
Weston, Richard, 163 
Wexford, 230, 251 
^^hiarton, Thomas, ist Marquis of, 

352-3 

Whig Party, origins of, 294; naming 
of, 31S-19; and Rye House Plot, 
326-8 ; loses power in towns, 328 ; 
ranged against James II, 347 
White, John, 149 
Whitehall, 242 

John, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 123 
Wildman, Sir John, 234 
WiUiam I, Prince of Orange, called 
the Silent, 103 

William II, Prince of Orange (later 
King William HI), candidate for 
Dutch office of Stadtholder, 304; 
becomes Stadtholder, 306; and 




